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" This is a very thoughtful and well-informed book, and deals with 
a wide range of the social and philosophic problems that are agitating 
the leaders of European thought at the present day. . . . He writes 
with a very competent knowledge of the relative literature, which, 
however, he subjects to searching and judicious criticism." — Glasgow 
Herald, 

"It is valuable as summing up within a moderate compass the 
present state of sociological opinion among those best qualified to 
teach ; and it should not fail to prove instructive to readers interested 
in its subject." — Scotsman, 

" The problem, shortly stated, is the familiar one, how to apply the 
principles of Christianity to the conditions of political and social life in 
a community imperfectly Christianised. Mr Harper recognises that 
pure Socialism will not meet all the difficulties of the problem. 
Individualism must be allowed to play as a corrective of Socialism. 
He carries on the discussion in a very moderate and reasonable tone, 
bearing, however, always in mind the obligations of the frank and full 
confession of Christian faith which gives its special distinction to the 
book." — Tie Spectator, 

' ' Accepting the claims of Christianity to be the perfect and final 
expression of man's ethical and religious aspirations, he insists that 
practical life must be permeated by Christian principles, and that the 
Kingdom of God must not be regarded as something infinitely remote, 
a mere theme of v^ue aspirations forgotten as soon as we apply our- 
selves seriously to the business of life. "^ — The Guardian. 
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"The criticism of evolutionary ethics is admirable. There are two 
excellent chapters on individualism and socialism. . . . The book is a 
valuable one." — The Bookman. 

Professor FLINT writes: — "I have read with much interest your 
valuable work entitled ' The Foundations of Society.' It is quite 
sufficient to show that you have made an earnest and thoughtful study 
both of ethical and of social philosophy. The style is very lucid, the 
reasoning is very clear, and the conclusions very judicious." 

Principal IVERACH writes : — "Your admirable work I greatly value 
for the author's sake and for its own intrinsic merits. I can see, I 
think, many places where you had to intimate to the thickly coming 
fancies that they would require to wait for a more convenient season for 
their expression. I should begin by praising the caution, wisdom, and 
insight of the opening chapter, and the thoroughness of the discussion 
concerning the origin of society, and I should particularly express my 
emphatic approval of the second chapter, which is really good ; in fact, 
' good ' is too weak a word for it. Then as to the chapters dealing with 
the ethical basis of society, I have found them useful. . . . Your last 
chapter is the best, and I praise it without drawback. It is clear and 
strong, bold and hopeful, wise and good. I congratulate you on the 
completion of an excellent piece of work. " 

' ' The title is an ambitious one, but it is fully justified by the author's 
masterly treatment of his subject. The book appeals to an ever- 
widening circle of readers. ... It is refreshing to find a thoughtful 
clergyman calmly investigating the claims of socialism, and giving the 
results of his labours in a way which must help those who have not yet 
studied the subject to understand its true inwardness. I can strongly 
recommend Mr Harper's thoughtful and interesting book to all serious 
students of the great problems of life and duty." — A. E. Fletcher in 
The New Age. 

"For its adequate fulfilment the task demands the possession of 
exceptional knowledge and a peculiar kind of ability. Mr Harper 
possesses both in large measure, and it may at once be said that the 
work is a real addition to the sum of true sociology. It is packed full 
of thought. It is written in a pellucid style which it is delightful to 
read, and is enriched with a wealth of illustration that is reminiscent of 
Buckle. Mr Harper is careful to maintain the scientific mind through- 
out. " — Dundee Advertiser. 

" It is a very able work." — Liverpool Courier. 

"Mr Harper's volume must be regarded as a noteworthy con- 
tribution to the literature of socialism." — The Bookseller. 

"That the Church be vital in the world's activities, not standing 
cloistrally and contemplatively aloof, is the closing ideal." — Illustrated 
London News. 
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MONEY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS: 

A Study in Economics 

Demy Svo, lOS. 

' ' A valuable contribution to the discussion of a vexed question. . . . 
There is no lack of method in the work. It contains a good deal of 
history, and the author exhibits familiarity with the earlier and later 
economists, even those who have been but a very short time before the 
world. His able treatise is deserving of the thoughtful study of all 
interested in money and social problems." — Scotsman. 

' ' The book must be heartily welcomed. It is fitting that in Scotland, 
where in former days the banks used to such signal national advantage 
their untrammelled form of issue, such a vigorous blow should be struck 
in favour of the old regime. Mr Harper is to be congratulated on 
placing in the hands of the public a book which clearly sets forth the 
problem to be solved and the outline of a possible solution. " — Glasgow 
Herald. 

" We note with satisfaction that the money question is beginning to 
engage the attention of at least a few earnest and competent thinkers. 
Amongst these the most judicious, learned, and far-seeing we have yet 
encountered is Mr J. Wilson Harper, whose ' Money and Social 
Problems' is a mine of lucidly-arranged information on the subject. . . . 
His work is conceived in - very fine ethical and cautiously progressive 
spirit." — The New Age. 

" It is to the purely business aspect of monetary problems that atten- 
tion is generally directed. Mr Harper's discussion takes a wider range. 
He lays stress upon the ethical elements. The book is an acceptable 
contribution. " — Dundee Advertiser. 

"A thoughtful addition to the literature relating to a great and 
important question. " — Dundee Courier. 

"The matter of the volume does not belie the title, and, if for 
nothing else, the book is valuable for its impressive insistence on the 
unity of the interests of all classes of society." — Daily Record. 
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THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF HUMAN LIFE 

Crown ?>vo. 43. 6d. 
"A thoughtful work."— r.^e Rock. 

" Dr Harper has read and thought much, and knows how to digest 
his reading and co-ordinate his thoughts." — Church Times. 

' The book is marked throughout by its high tone and earnest 
teaching. It is thoughtful, fresh, and stimulating." — Saint Andrew. 
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" Is a scholarly and devout work, inspired by high social ideals." — 
Glasgow Herald. 

"The work is always thoughtfully reasoned out." —Scotsman. 

IV 
OCCASIONAL STUDIES 

Crown &V0. 3s. 6d. 

"Dr Harper has made himself favourably known as a student of 
sociological problems. These essays present the results of his readings 
and observations in a wider field. The information conveyed to readers 
who have not made a special study of these subjects may be accepted 
by them as full, accurate, and well-digested." — Glasgow Herald. 

" Is a book that deserves a cordial welcome. It ministers to a 
variety of readers in its diversity of subjects. . . . Dr Harper shows 
intelligence, grasp, and sensible criticism. " — Saint Andrew. 
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EZRA, NEHEMIAH, AND ESTHER IN 
THE TEMPLE BIBLE 

Square Svo, Is. Special Binding, Is. 6d. 
" A marvel of orderly and condensed scholarship." — The Rock. 

" Dr Harper in his Introduction and Notes displays sound judgment 
and schola.Tship."— Scotsman. 

' ' Carefully edited. " — St James' Gazette. 

" Suitable and scholarly introduction." — Glasgow Herald. 

"Gives a useful and judicious account of the period covered by the 
history of the book." — Church Times. 
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THE POST-EXILIC PROPHETS 

Square Svo. 9d. 

" He gives us two introductory chapters that are admirable examples 
of how a great deal of information can be concisely and sometimes 
vividly presented. It would be unreasonable to expect a more effective 
picture of the post-exilic situation on so small a canvas. Dr Harper 
gives full evidence of exercising his independent judgment on the 
various questions that arise. " — Literary World. 

" Dr Harper has mastered his subject and has set forth the results 
in a very lucid and interesting way. He has always weighty and 
sensible arguments to urge. The volume, small as it is, contains a 
great deal of well-digested matter, and will be valuable to students as 
well as to ordinary readers." — Glasgow Herald, 
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Foreword 

The plan of this book will be found outlined 
on pages 7-9. The historical and practical 
questions which are there sketched arise 
whenever an endeavour is made to relate 
education to social life. 

There are many people for whom social 
betterment has a powerful fascination. They 
respond to its claims with conspicuous enthusi- 
asm. But if account be taken of the time and 
energy which social benefactors spend, and also 
of the net results of their labours, it must be 
frankly confessed that disappointment is often 
experienced by most of them. They attempt 
much, but little is accomplished. 

Why is the rate of social progress so slow ? 
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It is largely because those to whom social 
reformers appeal have neither been taught to 
recognise the claims which society has upon 
them, nor trained to render social service. It 
is vain to hope for the success of even good 
remedial measures if the great majority of the 
people do not receive social instruction at 
an early period in their lives. This is at once 
the justification and explanation for our in- 
sisting upon the necessity of giving social 
instruction in the day-schools. 

The importance of such instruction cannot 
be emphasised too strongly. Social reformers 
must give this subject their earnest attention. 
They must begin with the pupils in the higher 
classes in the day-schools. For, if the 
questions which affect the health and prosperity 
of society be neglected or relegated to a 
subordinate place, then ill-considered social 
schemes will continue to hold the field; or if, 
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perchance, wise and necessary reforms be 
formulated, only haphazard support will be 
given to them. 

Education is a large subject, and covers a 
wide field. An accurate survey of its long 
history and a careful reading of that history 
must be made ; and, in addition, the manner in 
which it is carried on at present, and the aims 
which educationists have in view, must also 
be ascertained if education is to be justified, 
and its value appreciated as a powerful instru- 
ment of social betterment. 

There have been times when education was 
regarded as exclusively for gentlemen and not 
at all for the masses ; times also when it 
received special attention in the interests of 
the Church, as an ecclesiastical institution ; and 
times, too, when it was held to be the hand- 
maid of religion without respect to church 
organisations. Education has likewise been 
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made to minister to commerce and to 
physical science. The time has come when it 
should be brought to bear on social life. This 
is the task which lies to the hands of educa- 
tionists at the present time. Many useful ends 
may be served by the instruction which is given 
in the day-schools ; but these are in nowise 
inconsistent with the aim of social betterment, 
which is the chief end of education. 

To elucidate the questions which lie around 
this subject, and to enforce its claims, the 
following pages have been written. 

J. WILSON HARPER. 
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Education and Social Life 

CHAPTER I 

THE RELATION OF EDUCATION TO SOCIAL LIFE 

I 

It would be difficult to name two subjects 
which more legitimately claim public attention 
at the present time than those of education 
and social progress, first as separate subjects, 
and next as intimately related the one to the 
other. 

The wide-spread and keen interest which is 
taken in education can be easily explained. 
Parents recognise that if their children are 
well educated their opportunities in life will be 
greatly multiplied. Men of business soon learn 
that commerce is rapidly extended if they 
themselves, and those whom they employ, have 
trained minds and hands. Commercial pros- 
perity, it is clearly perceived, owes much to 
education. Those countries which develop 
technical training have a great advantage on 
their side. The progress of mental and moral 
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science is equally dependent upon education ; 
for, where it is thorough, investigations can be 
successfully carried on, and great advances can 
be made. 

These and other factors create a wide-spread 
interest in education, and accordingly very 
special attention is given to it at the present 
time. Parliament formulates educational 
schemes, and makes large grants of money 
on behalf of education. Experts subject the 
Government's schemes to a searching examina- 
tion, while " the man in the street " finds in 
education a topic which he can discuss with 
interest. 

But if education thus commands public 
attention, the practical problems of modern 
social life successfully compete with it, and 
also claim special recognition. Thousands of 
men and women are utterly dissatisfied with 
the harsh and noisome conditions under which 
the great masses of the people pass their 
burdened, weary lives. There never was 
a time, perhaps, when more persons turned 
their earnest attention to social problems than 
at the present moment. 

The concrete needs of the poor not only excite 
sympathy and pity, but also call into existence 
innumerable societies which aim at giving relief. 
Doles of charity are now, however, seen to be 
quite insufficient to root out social evils. Year 
after year, therefore, witnesses the multiplied 
endeavours which are made to discover a 
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properly scientific method of dealing with 
social distress. The science of economics, 
long neglected and counted as dry as dust, is 
now receiving a prominence which perhaps 
surprises its exponents most of all ; but the 
awakened interest is explained when the urgency 
of social evils and the failure of misguided 
benevolence are kept in view. Socialism, too, 
counts an ever-increasing number of adherents. 
One may or may not approve of its drastic 
proposals ; but whatever the attitude adopted 
towards it may be, the growth of socialism is 
an outstanding evidence of the absorbing 
interest which is taken in the problems of 
social life. 

All these testify to the attention which is 
given to social progress. And it may be 
added that, if any person lives and thinks, and 
does not also recognise the presence and gravity 
of the social problems of the day, he must lead 
a singularly narrow and selfish life. 

There are, then, the amplest grounds for 
saying that education and social progress are sub- 
jects which engross public attention. It would 
contain a promise of better days speedily coming, 
if it could be said with equal certainty that the 
question of the bearing of education on social 
life engages the public mind. This, however, 
cannot be affirmed. Unfortunately, a suffi- 
ciently wide scope is seldom given to educa- 
tional efforts. These efforts, it is true, when 
compared with those of previous times, are 

3 
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enormously enlarged ; but they are not widened 
to the extent which the grave social evils of the 
day demand. And, what is still more serious, 
education, such as it is, is not related to social 
life as it should be related. In America, as 
the Moseley Commission shows, strenuous en- 
deavours have been made to make education 
tell upon social life, and not without hopeful 
results ; but with us the question has scarcely 
received even the slightest attention. 

To say so much as this may create surprise, 
and perhaps also excite comment ; for we do not 
like to have our defects pointed out. We pre- 
fer to believe that we have attained to a fairly 
satisfactory position. But what are the facts .■* 
The two subjects are pursued apart, and their 
respective advocates go their own ways, little 
reckoning how much the one is dependent upon 
the other ; or how close, indeed, is the relation 
between them ; or how much the one can give 
motive and inspiration to the other. 

It would be easy to adduce proof in support 
of these statements, and also to supply evidence 
of the harm done by the unnatural separation 
of two subjects which are, in the very nature of 
things, intimately related the one to the other. 
Thus, the sole interest which many take in 
education is that of successful examination 
passes. This is their one and supreme standard 
of educational attainments. U nder the influence 
of this limited and defective aim, scholars' 
minds are crammed with unassimilated informa- 
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tion, and within a short time their mental 
energy is exhausted. Hence in future life few 
of those who are distinguished for hfiving 
passed the examiner's tests, which are often of 
the most mechanical description, ever do, or 
even attempt, mental or social work. These 
scholars are all blossom ; they promise much, 
but somehow they seldom bear fruit. Their 
lives spell disappointment. We are far from 
saying that written or oral examinations are 
valueless ; they have their own place, but they 
are not final. Many educationists, however, 
are entirely satisfied with high passes. That is 
their idea of education. It is unrelated to social 
life and its urgent duties. It has no bearing 
upon social betterment ; and fitness to render 
social service is not regarded as a scholar's 
necessary goal. 

On the other side, social reformers in many 
instances scout the schools. With ill-informed 
minds, they often attempt a reconstruction of 
society. They do not perceive that salutary 
changes on the social structure must be effected 
step by step, and slowly. They are impatient. 
The hardships of their fellows powerfully appeal 
to them ; and all too readily they assent to the 
crudest schemes which earnest but ill-informed 
reformers propound. Some justification may 
perhaps be found for their hasty action in this, 
that they see life from one point of view alone. 
They have not been educated to take a wide 
survey of life and its obligations. Their educa- 
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tion, like that of so many others, has been 
limited to a brief period. It has also been one- 
sided and defective. The schools and pro- 
fessional men lend them little assistance ; and 
they are, therefore, not altogether to be blamed 
if they hastily conclude that anything which has 
even the semblance of a remedy for the social 
evils of the day is better than indifference to 
the sufferings of their companions. 

Education and social progress thus appeal 
to two separate classes. Each looks too ex- 
clusively at one problem, and tries to solve it ; 
but neither makes an endeavour to relate the 
one problem to the other. We do not say 
that there are not educationists to whom 
the relation is quite manifest ; but only that 
educationists, as a class, have not made a 
deliberate effort to join hands with social 
reformers, and that many of those who have a 
perfect passion for social reforms attach little or 
no value to the help which educationists might 
render. The one stands in direct antagonism 
to the other. The most disastrous results 
therefore follow. Pedagogism, contrary to all 
that the word originally signified, has no direct 
bearing upon legitimate social improvement. 
Its aim is not to lead boys and girls into a 
larger social life, and fit them for its duties, but 
to cram their minds with formulae and facts. 
Social reformers see in this nothing to aid them, 
and they often, therefore, turn away, repelled 
from education and educationists. 

6 
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Notwithstanding this unfortunate antagonism, 
it needs to be said that education and social 
life are intimately related to and dependent 
upon each other. It should, indeed, be empha- 
sised in the strongest possible manner that 
education is essential to social progress ; for, of 
all the factors which directly contribute to social 
betterment, education is one of the most power- 
ful. If sufficiently broad and well directed, its 
influence is healthy and effective. Social well- 
being is not the outcome of chance. Social 
energy, if it is to issue in permanent social im- 
provement, needs to be guided by intelligence. 
The trained mind, which is also inspired by high 
moral purpose, makes, therefore, the most valu- 
able contribution to the betterment of social life. 



II 

But when an earnest and thorough endeavour 
is made to ascertain the functions which 
education discharges in relation to social 
improvement, urgent questions at once arise 
and demand an answer. Thus, on the thres- 
hold the question is encountered. What is the 
rightful and true aim of education ? Much 
depends upon the kind of answer which is given 
to this inquiry ; for, unless education itself be 
properly defined, or at least adequately described, 
all subsequent investigations are invalidated. 
But education has a fairly well-marked history, 
and therefore, in any adequate attempt to 
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ascertain its functions, it is essential that an 
answer should be returned, in the second place, 
to the important question. What light does the 
history of education throw upon educational 
theory, agencies, and aims ? The adoption of 
the historical method is necessary if satisfactory 
results are to be obtained. The labours of 
eminent educationists cannot be neglected. It 
is only, indeed, after one has ascertained what 
they aimed at and accomplished that their defects 
are seen, and improvements in educational 
agencies and ends can be suggested. History 
is a valuable instructor ; and when its clear 
light is thrown upon the endeavours of earlier 
and later educationists, the way is prepared, in 
the third place, for examining the claims which 
the great sciences of human life rightly make 
for a prominent place in a scheme of education. 
The sciences of human life are five in 
number. The science of psychology comes 
first, both because it is first in the order of 
nature, and because it lies at the root of all the 
others. Education, and also social life, alike 
require a right understanding of mental states. 
The science of ethics follows next in order. 
Moral principles imply, and indeed are based 
on, psychological postulates. The science of 
economics comes after that of ethics. It is 
true that it deals chiefly with wealth ; but since 
it is bound to inquire how wealth is used as 
well as to ask how it is acquired,^ this science, 
1 Seep. 178. 
8 
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as its latest and best exponents fully recognise, 
must take account of moral principles. The 
science of politics, again, is based on economics ; 
for political art is the translation into practice 
of economic theory. You cannot have wise 
legislators if they are ignorant of economic 
history and economic principles. The science 
of religion also claims attention at the hands of 
educationists ; for, man is a religious being, 
and to leave religion out of account is to deny 
what is most vital in man's life. But true 
education concerns itself with all that belongs 
to human life, and therefore religion must have 
its own place in a comprehensive and right 
educational scheme. 

When the claims of these five sciences have 
been considered, it naturally follows that edu- 
cational agencies should next receive attention ; 
for, how to overtake all that lies within the 
educational province and give effect to aims 
and theories are questions of great practical 
importance ; but the discussion of these and 
all other subjects which bear directly or in- 
directly upon education and social life must be 
subordinated to that of the social ideal. For 
the final purpose of human life determines 
alike the subjects which ought to be taught, 
and the agencies which ought to be employed. 

It is a capital advantage thus clearly to 
ascertain the lines along which investigations 
should be conducted ; and since the relation in 
which education stands to social improvement 
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is a subject of very great practical worth, it 
deserves an orderly as well as a comprehensive 
treatment. 

Ill 

But when we speak of social progress, a clear 
idea ought to be entertained as to what is 
meant. Progress, to be thorough, must include 
the entire field of human activities. It does 
not mean merely material prosperity. Abund- 
ance of wealth may make for a better social 
life ; for condition always more or less affects 
character. But social progress is much more 
than the multiplication of goods. The material 
and mental, the moral and economic, the 
political and religious are all included in true 
progress. 

The greatest possible injury is done to 
society when progress in one direction only is 
aimed at, or when education is conducted along 
one line alone, as when, say, material prosperity 
is made its goal. Human life is stamped with 
a profound unity, but it is a unity within which 
there is room for the greatest diversity. Hence 
on its one side human life is most simple, and 
on its other most complex ; but from whatever 
side it may be viewed, all that bears on human 
life must receive attention at the hands of those 
who aim at social progress. 

Advance along one line alone issues in a 
development which is one-sided and defective. 
When, for instance, material possessions are 
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eagerly sought, the endeavour to attain them 
may indicate one stage of social progress, and 
their actual attainment may yield a certain 
amount of satisfaction. But man cannot realise 
himself by means of material things alone, or 
by the gratification of mere personal desires. 
In vain has materialism sought to satisfy the 
deep social instincts and the lofty moral aspira- 
tions of man. However plausible the arguments 
by which it has been supported, or however 
specious the reasoning by which it has been 
advocated, man, just because he is a moral and 
social being, whose life is moulded by moral 
truths and conditioned by economic principles, 
cries out for satisfaction, and cannot be appeased 
by material things alone. 

This demand which man makes is altogether 
legitimate and eminently reasonable. In trying, 
therefore, to ascertain the aim of education, 
prominence should be given to man's rightful 
claims. The question thus raised is so im- 
portant that no apology needs to be offered if 
for a moment the searching light of history be 
thrown upon it. There have been long periods 
of time during which men have striven to 
obtain material possessions, and to gain the 
ascendancy over their fellows. The passion 
for ascendancy dominated everything. Some- 
times it assumed a gross, and sometimes a 
more refined form. The long-drawn-out 
conflicts and ruthless wars of ancient times 
can only be explained by this passion for 
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dominance. The more refined forms of 
pleasure which ancient philosophy cultivated 
were frankly and openly related to self- 
gratification ; and material possessions were 
eagerly sought because they ministered to 
pleasure. 

In mediaeval times the same phenomena 
presented themselves, but with the additibnal 
characteristic, that then even religion itself 
was materialised. The spirit of religion was 
lost in elaborate formal ceremonies, and ceased 
to be a moral power. Hence the stagnant 
state into which Europe lapsed. Chivalry and 
mysticism are generally associated with the 
Middle Ages. Their Eden, says Mr G. K. 
Chesterton, " was really a garden where each 
of God's flowers, truth, beauty, and reason, 
flourished for its own sake " ; ^ but history 
scarcely justifies one in maintaining that these 
qualities obtained among the great masses of 
the people, or even among the ruling classes. 
The testimony of history goes rather to show 
that mediaevalism stands for superstition, and 
intellectual and moral indifference. For, 
were it otherwise, the Renaissance would be 
unintelligible, and the Reformation without 
justification. 

Few, however, who read history correctly 
question the reality of the mighty move- 
ment which the term Renaissance indicates. 
Difference of opinion may obtain as to its 

1 Life of Browning, p. 25. 
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exact beginning, or the period over which it 
spread, but there can be no doubt respecting 
the movement itself. The Renaissance was a 
many-sided evolution. It was a loud protest 
against the prevailing ideas of the time, that 
man could be satisfied with the material ; but 
it was also an intellectual, moral, and economic 
new birth. With great enthusiasm Humanists 
gave themselves to the study of ancient 
classical literature. They explored the vast 
treasures which Greek and Roman works 
contained. They drank deeply at the fountain 
of knowledge. Many of them pondered long 
and earnestly over the great moral truths 
which the master-minds of Greece had em- 
bodied in the most beautiful language, and 
were powerfully affected by them. Though 
the new awakening was at first mainly in- 
tellectual, and issued, in some instances, in 
scepticism, yet within a short period it was 
characterised by an intense moral activity. 
The intellectual, like the material, failed 
to give satisfaction. The intellectual faculty 
having been awakened, the moral also felt 
the influence of the new spirit then every- 
where asserting itself. It was soon, therefore, 
widely recognised that, if man was to realise 
his high destiny, all that pertains to his life 
must receive earnest attention. If, indeed, 
one rightly reads the signs of those times, the 
Reformation itself is seen to be, not a sudden 
movement, but the natural product of the 
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evolution then slowly proceeding from stage 
to stage. 

The same causes, too, explain the great 
economic changes which were at that period 
beginning to manifest themselves. For, at 
that time the economic conditions were the 
most wretched. Feudal lords ruled with an 
iron hand, and the serfs had no voice either 
in Church or State. With the intellectual and 
moral telling directly upon large sections of 
the people, it is not to be supposed that their 
economic conditions could remain unaffected. 
The economic movement, however, was 
scarcely perceptible at its beginning. It 
reached maturity also much more slowly than 
the intellectual and moral ; but the new spirit 
which had been awakened loosened the serfs 
fetters, and made serfdom within a compara- 
tively short time an impossibility. 

Commerce then also began the long series 
of conquests which extend to the present 
day. The opportune invention of printing 
was serviceable to men of business as well 
as to men of letters. New fields for com- 
mercial enterprise were eagerly sought ; and 
progress, as great as the then economic con- 
ditions allowed, was made. Improvements 
were effected slowly but surely on the social 
structure ; and in all departments of life the 
silent but mighty influence of the Renaissance 
was felt. 
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IV 

Since the Renaissance, with its far-reaching 
intellectual, moral, and economic changes, there 
is nothing more remarkable than the ever- 
increasing endeavours which have been made 
to improve the conditions of social life. During 
the greater part of the period which these 
endeavours cover, the reign of individualism in 
philosophy, in commerce, and even in religion 
was almost supreme. Philosophy encouraged 
the pursuit of desirable objects along the line 
of least resistance. Each man for himself, 
and personal advantage, indicated the rule which 
business men observed ; and the salvation of 
the individual soul, without regard either to the 
extension of the Kingdom of God or the good 
of the race, was the burden of the preacher's 
message. With these ideas prevailing, the 
Church had no foreign missions ; and the 
efforts of William Carey to awaken her 
members to a sense of their duty towards the 
heathen were counted Utopian by many good 
people. The root explanation of this strange 
phenomenon and inexcusable neglect is found 
in the exclusive reign of individualism. 

That during the severe reign of individualism 
many benefits were gained, cannot be denied 
by anyone who is acquainted with the history 
of philosophy, commerce, and religion. But 
the highest social improvement could not be 
thus secured ; nor under this reign could 
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adequate justice be done to the potentialities 
of human Hfe. A spirit other than that of 
individualism had to assert its influence over 
social affairs. This spirit was found in brother- 
hood. That interest in, and endeavours to secure, 
the well-being of man without respect to colour 
or race have been widely shown and strenuously 
made, is beyond question. This interest and 
these endeavours have in recent times expressed 
themselves in many brotherly acts, but notably 
in many forms of collectivism. Earnest-minded 
men have clearly perceived that social well- 
being can only be secured by combinations, 
and by each man trying to find his own good 
in that of his neighbour. There are, it is true, 
those who take grave objection to altruism, and 
to the efforts which it prompts towards social 
improvement. Not thus, they argue, can the 
highest social state be realised ; but whether 
the philosopher approves of altruism or not, 
whether the commercial man obeys or rejects 
its imperatives, the new brotherly spirit is 
welcomed by thousands of bread-earners, and 
poets like Tennyson sing its praise, and tell of 
the time when in the roll of the ages 

" Each shall find his own in all men's good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood." 

The numerous societies and combinations 
which working men have formed witness to its 
influence, and show that it has been cordially 
welcomed. That there is need, notwithstanding 
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all that has been accomplished, for a mighty 
power which shall expel selfishness and self- 
seeking, is demonstrated by the social evils of 
the day. These raise the gravest questions to 
which attention can be turned. For, what is 
the condition of social life at the present time ? 
The depopulation of country districts goes on 
apace. Thousands of people crowd into the 
large cities, where there is little accommodation 
for them. Slums multiply rapidly and alarm- 
ingly. The state of the submerged tenth is 
most wretched. Their ignorance is appalling. 
Incentives to moral improvement are entirely 
denied to them, while powerful temptations 
to wrong-doing drag many down to the deepest 
degradation. This is one side of the picture ; 
the other affords little ground for self-congratu- 
lation. Wealth has enormously increased, but 
it is unequally distributed. The rich can 
command luxuries, but the temptation to selfish 
gratification is too strong for the majority of 
them. Those who are in positions of power 
make the most meagre and inadequate attempts 
to lift society to a higher level ; and the com- 
placence with which even Christian men who 
command stores of wealth regard the present 
state of things cannot be too much regretted. 

V 

Whoever looks at these conditions of social 
life sees at once what the social problem is, and 
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how urgent is the need for its solution ; but if 
we go a step further, and inquire, How is it to be 
solved ? we need first to recall the factors which 
have already been employed towards the better- 
ment of society ; secondly, to set out plainly the 
elements which play an important part in social 
life ; and thirdly, to ascertain in what way either 
new social agencies or those already employed 
can be made most effective. 

I. We have already indicated in a few 
sentences the factors which made for social 
progress during, and immediately after, the 
Revival of Learning. Those who came under 
the influence of the new awakening aimed at 
social improvement, but it was social improve- 
ment in the most modified form ; for, it was 
almost entirely limited to the classes of the day, 
and scarcely at all touched the masses. How 
to train and educate gentlemen was the one 
question that was asked. The more important 
question, how to educate men and women 
without respect to their position in society, 
received little attention. 

But though education was thus limited, a 
certain amount of social progress was attained. 
The old fetters which the Schoolmen had forged 
were broken. The intellect of at least a few 
was cultivated ; and the educated, consciously 
or unconsciously, called into existence powerful 
factors which produced far-reaching results. 
Bacon and his contemporaries owed much to 
them ; but he and his fellow-scientists greatly 
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enlarged the educational province. They gave 
great prominence to nature-study. Their object 
was to satisfy the legitimate demands of human 
nature, and though they did not proceed far by 
way of gratifying these demands, they never- 
theless prepared the way for those who sub- 
sequently saw clearly that education must 
concern itself with all that belongs to human 
life. It is customary to associate Bacon's name 
with the development of physical science ; but 
the service which inductive philosophy in his 
hands rendered to mental science was scarcely 
less important, while the impulse which was 
given to the study of social life by his theory 
of " a return to nature " was notable. 

The philosophic and economic ideas which 
then obtained did not, however, make for a 
very speedy advance. As already pointed out, 
individualism held sway in all departments of 
life, and a long time had to elapse before 
Parliament was appealed to, and Acts were 
engrossed in the Statute Book which made it 
the duty of the State to provide for the educa- 
tion of the children. The first Public School 
Commission was not, indeed, appointed until 
1 862. The action of Parliament, when ultimately 
it dealt with education, was the outcome of social 
ideals which were gradually entertained by 
those who saw deeply into social needs ; and 
we may add that the change in the philosophic 
mind was largely due to the same cause. At 
any rate, within comparatively recent times 
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idealism has supplanted utilitarianism ; and 
though idealism itself is now passing through 
a notable transformation, due largely to the 
urgency of the claim made on behalf of ex- 
perience, it liberated the human spirit and gave 
a far wider field to social effort, while at the 
same time it inspired social endeavour with 
disinterested motives. 

2. The elements which play an important 
part in social life are easily singled out. The 
material has rightly a large place ; but to it 
must be added the mental. No one questions 
the influence which the trained mind exerts. 
So widely is its power recognised that there is 
no more urgent demand made at the present 
time than that for mental training. " Brains," 
it is held, is that which is most required ; and 
modern educationists insist that more attention 
must be given to training the mind to think, 
compare, and generalise. This claim is legiti- 
mate ; but it needs to be remembered that 
mental training can only be successfully effected 
if the mind is supplied with worthy objects 
of search. It is not enough to hold out before 
the mind's eye visions of great commercial 
prosperity, or even of the conquests of physical 
science. Nor is it sufficient to aim at intel- 
lectual culture as an end. The prosecution of 
these objects issues in "gains," and perhaps 
also in mental alertness; but to secure "profits" 
and to produce mere cleverness are not all 
that is necessary. If man's life is to be 
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healthy and wholly satisfying, a thorough train- 
ing in morals is also essential. Social progress 
is indeed impossible apart from morals. By 
morals we mean not only right conduct, but 
also the spirit of which right conduct is the 
expression. 

This spirit needs to be cultivated, for it is a 
most potent factor in social life. Education 
must therefore take account of morals. 
Teachers must indeed perceive that the basis 
of morals is a spirit of reverence, and they only 
discharge their most elementary duty when they 
inculcate a reverential disposition upon their 
scholars. " Learning " is altogether misappre- 
hended unless it be approached in that 
reverential spirit which the treasures of know- 
ledge, when rightly explained, are fitted to 
inspire. If social life, then, is ever to become 
strong, healthy, and beautiful, morals in the 
sense just described must hold a chief place. 

But the study of economics is equally im- 
portant. As an element which makes for social 
betterment, the science of economics cannot be 
displaced by the claims of any other science. 
Nothing else is a substitute for it. Economic 
principles operate with as much certainty as do 
physical or moral laws. Their operations may 
be less obvious than those of physical nature or 
morals, but they are not less constant. Trade 
obeys them, and if neglected, commercial dis- 
aster follows. We may not see these operations 
so clearly as we might desire, but that is largely 
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because they have not been studied with the 
care which has been bestowed upon other 
sciences. There is nothing so painful as to 
watch men dealing with a great fiscal question, 
while ignorant of the most elementary economic 
principles under which the production and 
distribution of wealth are effected. I f the best 
conditions are to be provided for the develop- 
ment of commerce, economics must receive 
attention. Within recent years the science has 
had a place assigned to it in our universities ; 
but students enter the class of economics with- 
out any previous training — such, for instance, as 
is required before entering the class of mathe- 
matics or those of classics. For the most part, 
therefore, their time is taken up with mastering 
the elements, and many leave the class-room 
with the dimmest ideas as to what the science 
of economics means. 

The day-school is, as we shall afterwards 
more fully show, the place where the elements 
of the science should be taught. Not yet, 
however, has a place been given to this 
practical subject in educational Codes. Only a 
few attempts have been made to introduce it. 
Mr Acland, when Minister of Education, put 
the subject into the Evening Continuation 
School Code under the head of " Citizenship " ; 
but little advantage has been taken of the 
opportunity thus presented, and that largely 
because no serious endeavour has been made 
to show how very essential this subject is, not 
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only to commerce, but also to social life. 
Societies, outside the Government, have, how- 
ever, taken up economics, and classes have been 
formed for its study, like those of the London 
School of Economics ; but these societies can 
accomplish little of the great amount of work 
that has to be done. Not until the science is 
authoritatively recognised by Government, and 
assigned a place in the Education Code, can 
marked progress be made with this important 
subject. Its claims are definite and urgent, and 
its influence on social life is direct. 

But to economics must be added religion. 
Man is a religious, as well as an intellectual and 
moral being. The religious factor tells power- 
fully upon social life. It is the inspiring power 
of morals. Its imperatives concern not only 
the Hereafter, but also the present. Hence 
the great majority of parents insist that their 
children shall receive religious instruction in 
the schools. It is too late in the day to argue 
questions which deal with the propriety and 
usefulness of religious instruction as a part of a 
school curriculum. Those who, like the Govern- 
ment of Victoria, have excluded religion from the 
schools, have been among the first to recognise 
the great injury that was done to society ; for 
they have discovered that it rendered moral 
training impossible. There is, as we shall see, 
much room for discussion as to the kind of 
religious instruction that should be given in the 
public schools ; but meantime it is enough for 
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our purpose to state that religion must receive 
attention, and that because it is one of the most 
potent factors in social life. 

3. The betterment of society necessitates the 
most effective use of social agencies, whether old 
or new. The conditions for healthy development 
must be provided, and the means which make 
for improvement must be used ; but the best 
conditions and means must be found ; for, the 
healthy growth of society is not haphazard and 
accidental. If hands be folded and no en- 
deavour be made to supply the right conditions, 
worse agencies will assert themselves. History 
only too abundantly proves that social relations 
are relaxed, and society itself lapses into a 
wretched state, when indifference reigns. But 
indifference is not a " note " of to-day. For the 
social problem has come home to men's minds 
and hearts, and on all sides there is an intense 
eagerness to find a satisfactory solution. So 
much alive are people to social evils that there 
is no feature so prominent to-day as the multi- 
plied endeavours to solve this grave question. 
Within recent times social unions and co-oper- 
ative institutions have sprung up with surprising 
rapidity ; and even Parliament has been obliged 
to enact new laws for the amelioration of the 
social conditions of the day. 

All these efforts are praiseworthy, and each 
has its own justification, and also its own place ; 
but while new agencies are being made as 
efficient as possible, and that because efficiency 
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is urgently needed, old agencies must not be 
overlooked. Rather, they too must be subjected 
to careful examination, and, wherever possible, 
must be improved. Education is one of the 
older agencies, and also one of the most essential. 
To set a right estimate upon its value does not 
imply that other means are not to be employed. 
On the other hand, to argue that, because so 
many other agencies have been called into play, 
therefore education may be neglected, is to 
misconceive the whole situation ; for, these 
newer agencies are dependent for their useful- 
ness and efficiency upon education. If it be 
sufficiently thorough, then all that social unions, 
or co-operative institutions, or even Parliament 
itself attempts will be more easily accomplished. 
But whether education, or any other agency, 
be taken into account, whatever is employed must 
be the best possible. The social evils of the 
day cannot be easily rooted out. The process, 
too, which brings them to an end must necessarily 
be lengthened. Social, like personal, discipline 
is necessarily protracted, hard, and irksome. 
The best means must therefore be used, and 
used in a right spirit. For, in handling social 
affairs we deal with human emotions, with the 
will and the intellect. To have faith in the 
possibility of social improvement is a powerful 
inspiration ; and the optimism which is born 
of such a faith sharpens with a sparkling keen- 
ness every instrument of social improvement. 
With agencies far less effective than those now 
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at command, great progress has already been 
made in the past ; and it is a poor tribute to 
pay to the newly awakened interest in social 
life, if, with all the aids now lying to hand, it 
cannot be believed that far greater progress 
may yet be made. The inherent evil of human 
nature, in which some strangely find excuse for 
doing nothing, should not be permitted to stay 
efforts. Man has a high destiny : he holds an 
important place in the Divine Purpose ; and if 
these truths be accepted, then every endeavour 
that is made to lift society up to a higher level 
is at once inspired by an irresistible power, in 
the strength of which great and salutary social 
changes can be effected. 

^ VI 

The relation in which education stands to 
social life must now be fairly obvious. If 
education be conceived in the broad manner 
which has been indicated, it is bound to tell 
directly and powerfully upon society, moulding 
and fashioning it, giving to it direction and aim. 
The measure, indeed, in which education is 
rightly apprehended is often also the measure 
of social endeavour. If the province of educa- 
tion be so enlarged that it covers the whole 
plane of human life, social life will soon reflect 
the influence brought to bear upon it, and show 
a gradual steady improvement. The law of 
cause and effect here as elsewhere obtains • and 
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it deserves special notice that injustice is done 
to social life if the bearing of education upon 
society be not carefully observed ; just as, on 
the other hand, education suffers and is cramped 
if it be not directed towards social betterment. 
Successfully to pass examinations, as already 
stated, is not the end of education. Examination 
tests have their own place and worth; but educa- 
tion should be chiefly directed to whatever makes 
for the valuable in life. If otherwise conceived, 
it is misapprehended, and great harm is done ; 
for cramming and mental exhaustion then follow, 
and take the place which intelligent instruction 
and mental vigour should occupy. 

Education proves its worth and justifies itself 
by its fruits. It is in the field of social life that 
these fruits are legitimately to be sought for. 
Nothing else, therefore, so conclusively shows 
the intimacy of the relation which subsists 
between them as this sowing and reaping. 
The one cannot be severed from the other, and 
either attain its end. They are knit together 
in theory and united in practice. To preserve 
the close relation of the one to the other is a 
great gain ; but the perception will become 
clearer, and the gain greater, when in minuter 
detail the aim of education is considered. To 
this subject the next chapter is devoted. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE AIM OF EDUCATION 
I 

The aim of education cannot be defined by a 
single phrase or sentence, and that chiefly 
because education covers the entire plane of 
human life, and deals with the most complex 
issues. All attempts to define the aim of 
education by a single phrase are therefore 
necessarily defective. They may be accurate 
so far as they go, but they cannot be sufficiently 
comprehensive. 

There are, however, well-marked divisions 
under which the aim of education can be in- 
vestigated and clearly seen. If, indeed, the 
investigation be exhaustive and thorough, the 
aim itself becomes quite clear. We meanwhile 
indicate these divisions, but at the same time 
wish it to be distinctly understood that in 
this chapter no more is attempted than a brief 
statement of the subjects which belong to each 
division. We shall at a later stage treat these 
subjects more fully, and try to ascertain their 
claims upon the attention of educationists. 
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It is the function of the teacher to train and 
develop the pupil's physical, mental, and moral 
powers. Within recent years physical edu- 
cation has rightly received a vast amount of 
attention. In some schools it is perhaps over- 
done, but this is just the natural rebound from 
previous neglect. The care which is now 
given to physical training is an excellent indi- 
cation of its due appreciation. All educationists 
perceive the value of physical development ; 
and so far as physical education is concerned, 
the framers of the Educational Code have not 
lagged behind. A sound mind in a sound 
body is the ideal condition for effective work. 
We shall see how this condition has been 
gradually recognised ; but in the meantime it 
is suflficient to say that one of the main aims 
of education is to train and develop the bodily 
powers of scholars. 

To the care of the body must be added that 
of the mind. In the opinion of many observers 
there is little danger of the mental powers being 
neglected ; for is not the training of the mind 
universally held to be the chief note of a good 
education ? and are not all educational agencies 
directed towards this end ? There is, however, 
a danger of making even intellectual education 
one-sided ; and to answer these questions with 
a general affirmation is not all that is required. 
In addition, it must be insisted on that edu- 
cation should take account of all the mental 
powers, and not merely, as is so often done, of 
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one or two, such as the receptive and retentive 
powers of the mind. The mind must also be 
trained to observe, classify, and generalise. 
Capacity to observe things accurately is a large 
part of a true education. The power to dis- 
tinguish between things which differ, and to 
make deductions from given facts, are attain- 
ments of the highest order. Imagination also 
must be cultivated. It is an invaluable endow- 
ment. An all-round mental training is essential. 
Not otherwise can that modern demand for 
"more brains" be met, or scholars be fitted 
for life's duties. 

But to physical and mental training must be 
added moral instruction. The will, perhaps 
the most important element in personality, must 
be taught to submit to a will higher and better 
than its own, and thereby enter into the realm 
of moral freedom. The wisdom of the ages 
has laid down laws of moral instruction which 
must be followed. Scholars should be taught 
to form good companionships and to live 
worthy of the esteem and affection which they 
evoke ; to be honourable and trustworthy ; to 
unite courtesy with courage ; to exercise self- 
control ; to be industrious, and ambitious only 
to be good and do good ; and above all to 
cultivate reverence, which is the basis of 
character. We do not attempt to outline a 
moral code or to describe a moral end as a 
guide to conduct. We shall have occasion to 
speak in fuller detail of moral instruction as 
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essential to education. Here we only allude 
to its importance, and attempt briefly to show 
that it holds by right a large place in education. 
But the training and development of the 
physical, mental, and moral powers are not 
ends in themselves. They are means to an 
end, or rather to further ends ; for, these powers 
are trained and developed in order that 
scholars, in the first place, may be able to 
understand and appreciate the treasures of 
philosophy, art, literature, science, and religion 
which past generations have handed on to 
them ; next, that they may assimilate these 
treasures and make them their own ; and 
further, that they may add something to the 
sum of these treasures, and thus realise their 
own, and help others also to realise their lives. 

II 

First, education ought to aim at fitting 
scholars to understand their rich inheritance. 
Scholars who are taught to set a high estimate 
upon their inheritance cannot do otherwise 
than treat learning with that reverential spirit 
which not only lies at the basis of moral 
character, but also provides the conditions for, 
and is the most powerful incentive to, acquiring 
knowledge. Scholars who really understand 
and appreciate their inheritance apply them- 
selves with diligence to their tasks ; and since 
they find some of their purest pleasures in 
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the field sacred to knowledge, as the years go 
on they set an ever-increasing estimate upon 
learning. The process of instructing scholars 
in the treasures which lie open to them must 
be gradual. The true educationist, indeed, 
does not attempt to overload young minds ; 
but it is his function to endeavour to create 
interest and evoke it in relation to all that 
belongs to pupils by right of inheritance. 
When the greatness of this inheritance dawns 
upon youthful minds, there is at once awakened 
a more or less vivid sense of their responsi- 
bility ; and when this takes place, one, at least, 
of the more important aims of education is 
secured. 

But, secondly, the physical, mental, and moral 
powers of scholars are trained and developed in 
order that they may assimilate and make their 
own all that is true in their inheritance. At an 
early stage they must be taught to observe and 
compare, to discriminate and generalise. This 
is true education. It is more than the mere 
communicating of information or even giving of 
instruction ; and it is only thus that scholars' 
minds assimilate what is presented to them. 
This is also a worthy and definite aim. Educa- 
tion is too often a weariness, and that chiefly 
because teachers do not set an ennobling object 
before their scholars. It is not, therefore, 
surprising, if a definite aim be not set before 
them, that education should become nothing 
else than a hateful drudgery, and a task which 
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is at all hazards to be avoided. Many a 
promising scholar has wasted his life, for no 
other reason than that he has not had in view 
a definite object, such as that of which we 
speak. On the other hand, many a youth has 
been safely guarded against temptation, and 
has been induced to bend all his energies to 
his task, when there has been set before him 
the duty of making the treasures which have 
been handed down to him his own. Such an 
aim is an inspiring as well as a saving influence. 
It spurs on youthful minds, and makes them 
satisfied only with what is most valid for life. 

Thirdly, education has for its aim the teach- 
ing of scholars to add something to the sum 
of human knowledge and attainments. If a 
sufficiently wide survey of human life be made, 
it is at once seen that each generation either 
augments or lessens the educational inheritance. 
Not to use it rightly is to abuse it. The laws 
which govern human action are never sus- 
pended. A faithful obedience to these laws 
makes for progress ; their violation entails loss. 
These are self-evident statements. But their 
recognition is of the highest importance in 
discussing the educational aim ; for they make 
this quite plain, that education only serves the 
end for which it is assumed to be given, when 
youths are taught to aim at adding to the sum 
of knowledge, and so increasing their inherit- 
ance. Thus they hand on to succeeding 
generations an augmented legacy. 
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Whenever attention is directed to the vital 
questions which the obligation to increase this 
rich inheritance raises, it soon becomes obvious 
that the end of the individual life and of society 
is realised through social service. No person 
is entirely independent of his fellows. No one 
lives unto himself He needs the lives of his 
neighbours as spheres of service. The in- 
dividual life comes to its fulness through the 
social life. Social progress spells itself out in 
the good of the individual. The more, there- 
fore, that society is improved by the thorough 
education of its members, and the sum of man's 
inheritance is increased, the more the individual 
life, and that of society, are realised, and their 
common end attained. 



Ill 

If now we attempt, not a definition, but a 
description of the aim of education, there is 
ample justification for saying that the physical, 
mental, and moral powers are trained and 
developed in order that scholars may be 
thoroughly equipped for life's duties. 

These duties are multiplex. Many pupils 
contemplate a business career, either as masters 
or servants. Education should manifestly 
have regard to their needs. Hand and eye 
and mind of workmen require to be trained 
at an early period, otherwise poor service is 
rendered. But if the masters of great industries 
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are to be efficient business men, it is equally 
needful that they should be trained to observe 
the laws which govern commerce ; for success- 
ful commercial enterprise demands an intimate 
acquaintance with the operations of economic 
laws. No amount of business alertness is an 
adequate substitute for lack of training in the 
elements of economics. The cry is often raised 
that our commercial supremacy is in danger, 
and many conclude that the only thing which 
is necessary to regain and maintain commercial 
supremacy is a drastic change in fiscal ar- 
rangements. The country's fiscal policy is 
important, but even it cannot be rightly reg- 
ulated if a thorough training in economics 
is lacking ; for the political art which frames 
fiscal measures must be preceded by exact 
knowledge of economic factors. Commercial 
enterprises cannot be successfully carried on if 
they be conducted in a haphazard manner ; and 
whether, therefore, the action of the Government 
or that of individuals be taken into account, 
a training in economic history and theory is 
essential. 

But many scholars look forward to spending 
their days in the investigation of physical or 
mental or social phenomena. Educationists 
are beginning to recognise the need for a pre- 
paratory training in the elements of the sciences 
which deal with these subjects. The recognition 
has come slowly. Huxley did not preach his 
famous Lay Sermons in vain so far as the 
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claims of physical science are concerned. His 
labours have already borne fruit ; and the time 
which is now given to the teaching of physical 
science in many schools is a happy augury of 
the triumphs which shall yet mark the progress 
of physical investigations. Physical science, 
however, is not the only science which needs 
attention. The claims of mental, moral, and 
social science are equally important. Some 
may say that they are more important, but it is 
unwise to institute comparisons which gener- 
ally end in empty, useless discussion. The 
thing rather to emphasise is, that these sciences 
deserve special attention in the day-schools. 
They bear directly upon and deal with human 
life, and that is their strongest recommendation 
to attention. It is the mere statement of an ele- 
mentary truth to say that an improvement and 
consequent elevation of social life cannot be 
attained unless an efficient mental training be 
given ; but the mental must become the servant 
of the moral, and the moral again must make 
its invaluable contribution to social life. 

The urgency of these claims becomes apparent 
when it is perceived that what is most of all 
required at the present time is a right ideal of 
society. Teachers and scholars alike should 
have such an ideal before them, and devote all 
their energies to its attainment. This should be 
their chief aim ; but this, we are well aware, 
is a great demand to make. To many it may 
seem exorbitant ; for the humdrum, monotonous 
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pursuit of a low and meagre educational end 
seems to satisfy them ; and though it is well 
known that this is all that they have in view, 
parents and electors, who are ultimately 
responsible for the Government's educational 
policy, express their surprise that the rising 
generation is lacking in such moral qualities as 
courtesy, reverence, a sense of responsibility, 
and devotion to duty. 

This state of things must continue, and 
indeed become worse, unless drastic changes 
be effected both in the teacher's ideal of society, 
and in the kind of instruction which is given in 
the public schools. The consciousness of this 
need is perhaps a prophecy that we are on the 
eve of salutary changes. It is certainly not 
beyond the range of possibility to outline a 
scheme of social order, inspired by moral and 
religious motives, within which ample room 
shall be found for the individual, with his 
personal rights and personal initiative, but 
within which also the dominating idea shall be 
collective endeavour and aim, and in which 
likewise an eager pursuit shall be made of 
these moral qualities — reverence, self-control, 
courage, justice, love, a simpler life, grit, clean 
minds, devotion to the good of one's fellows, 
and a heightened sense of responsibility. Such 
a scheme of social order it ought to be the object 
of educationists to realise ; for, if it be neglected, 
the real aim of education can never be reached. 
Society without a social ideal is no more than 
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a number of people living together within 
a common territory, but Httle removed from 
the brute creation. What schools are, and 
what kind of citizens scholars subsequently 
shall become, may be imagined, where a right 
social idea is lacking. It is often urged that 
the great masses of the people are content 
with things as they are, and that, though Acts 
of Parliament be passed which make for better 
social conditions, they remain a dead letter. 
Those who make this complaint, which it must 
be said is only too well founded, cast about for 
an explanation, and are mildly surprised if they 
do not discover one. It seldom happens, how- 
ever, that they trace the evils which they 
lament back far enough. They do not see 
that parents throw the burden of training 
their children upon the schoolmasters, who 
are hampered on all sides by stereotyped 
Departmental regulations, and have neither 
opportunity nor time for anything save what 
the Code prescribes. They do not, therefore, 
see that the schools render little effective aid. 
Working people send their children to the 
State school, and the richer section of the 
community send theirs to the boarding-school. 
Having done this, they conclude that there 
their duty ends. Parental control is thus in 
far too many cases a neglected factor. The 
schools are expected to do all that is neces- 
sary ; but anyone who impartially examines the 
Government educational Codes soon discovers 
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that, so far as these Codes are concerned, there 
is a remarkable absence of social subjects. 
Those who frame them have not yet even 
entertained the idea of prescribing such 
practical themes. The result is plain enough ; 
for if parents, neglecting their obvious and 
natural obligations, look to the schools, and if 
social instruction be not given in the schools, 
it is not matter of surprise that pupils are not 
improved from a social point of view. The 
loud cry for a better education, which has 
recently been heard, exhausts itself in the 
expression of a general complaint ; but reflec- 
tion has not been called to the aid of those who 
utter it, and the remedy is not therefore found. 

IV 

It is really this regrettable condition of 
things which has forced educational reformers 
to examine again with heightened interest and 
redoubled energy the aim of education, and to 
inquire whether the time has not come when 
a right conception of society and of life's duties 
should find an outstanding place in educational 
Codes, and even become the ultimate object 
to which all other subjects should be con- 
tributory. The raising of this question has led 
many recent writers to attempt a definition of 
education. We have already seen that, strictly 
speaking, such a definition is not possible. It 
is, however, interesting to watch the attempts 
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which have been made. The origin of these 
attempts, for instance, is not without significance. 
They spring, as has just been indicated, from a 
sense of profound dissatisfaction with the present 
condition of things. But this is not their most 
notable feature. They all betray a conviction 
that education is not properly related to social 
life ; and most of them affirm that its true aim 
is not the making of money, or commercial 
prosperity, or even advances in physical science. 
These are not excluded, but education is much 
more than any one of these, or all of them 
taken together ; for, rightly understood, it aims 
at the development of all the powers of man, 
and it tells directly upon social life. 

Take a few of the definitions that have been 
offered, and it will be seen how practical are the 
modern writers' ideas of the aim of education. 
Thus, it is defined as that which brings man's 
life within the reach of his own energies ; ^ as " a 
gradual adjustment to the spiritual possessions 
of the race " ; ^ as independence of mind ; * as 
"the realisation of the ideal of Man by each 
individual in and for himself" ; * as a preparation 
for complete living.^ 

All these attempts to define the aim of educa- 
tion reflect the judgment that education must 

^ Creighton's Thoughts on Education, p. 107. 
^ Butler's Meaning of Education, p. 17. 
^ Morley's Life of Gladstone, vol. i. p. 201. 

* S. S. Laurie's Institutes of Education, p. 16. 

* Spencer's Education, p. 11. 
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concern itself with all that pertains to man in all 
the relations of life ; and as social life, with its 
multiform obligations, occupies a large part of 
human existence, it is manifest that an education 
is incomplete and ineffective which does not 
prepare pupils for life's duties. That mental 
training is given in our day-schools everyone 
admits ; but he must be singularly ill-informed 
or very optimistic who concludes that adequate 
provision is made in these schools for that kind 
of training which makes good citizens and 
useful members of society. A minimum of 
instruction in social duties is demanded by the 
Code. The State schools are, indeed, only at 
the alphabet of that practical instruction which 
takes into account the pupil's future position in 
society. The Scotch Code, with which the 
English Code, in this matter, also agrees, insists 
upon "good manners" being taught. But 
perhaps the word " insist " is too strong to use 
when one examines what the Code lays down, 
and the means its framers adopt for giving effect 
to its requirements ; for all that is prescribed 
is, that "reasonable care" be taken, "in the 
ordinary management of the school, to bring 
up children in habits of punctuality, of good 
manners and language, of cleanliness and neat- 
ness, and also to impress upon the children the 
importance of cheerful obedience to duty, of 
consideration and respect for others, and of 
honour and truthfulness in word and act." ^ But 
1 Scotch Code, Art. 19, A. 2. 
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no time is specified for this moral and social 
instruction. Teachers are supposed to impart 
it as occasion presents itself. That the great 
majority of them carry out the spirit of this 
general instruction, so far as pressure of other 
subjects admits, is beyond controversy ; but a 
subject so practical as this ought to have its own 
time and place ; and certainly there is ample 
reason for giving both interesting and useful 
instruction in relation to it. 

As to the means adopted by the Education 
Department to ascertain that their regulations 
are obeyed, they are of the most inefficient 
description. Inspectors pay hurried visits to 
the schools, and form hasty judgments from 
the appearance which the children present. 
They apply no tests as in other subjects. 
Managers of schools, it is true, are required to 
sign prescribed forms, and certify that the 
Department's requirements have been observed ; 
but managers have few opportunities of ascer- 
taining what pupils are doing. They have 
other things to which to give their attention, 
and to this special duty they can give little 
heed. The Department, on their part, hold 
over the heads of school boards the solemn 
threat, that " for any observable neglect of the 
requirements of Article 19, A. 2" the grant 
" in any division may be diminished by 6d. " ! 
This they do, though they have neither pre- 
scribed a time for the instruction which is 
required, nor taken adequate means for observ- 
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ing the neglect of it. No other subject of in- 
struction is so treated; and though there be none 
more important than social training, it is handled 
in a manner which justifies one in saying that 
those who frame educational Codes do not treat 
this subject seriously, and that they are still far 
from making provision for giving effect to the 
demands of enlightened educational reformers. 
These see clearly that education should con- 
cern itself with the whole life of man ; that 
social obligations are imperatives which cannot 
be neglected with impunity ; and that definite 
instruction should be given on social duties. 

It is, however, contended by some that the 
day-school is not the place for giving such 
instruction, and that it should be reserved for 
the higher schools and the Universities. The 
higher schools and the Universities may be the 
place ; but those who thus argue have to take 
account of the fact that it is given neither in 
the one nor in the other. At the present 
moment it is left severely alone. Lectures are 
delivered and exercises are prescribed on dead 
controversies. Living subjects are avoided 
lest vested interests should be touched, or 
because they are held not to belong to the 
province of the lecturer. Students accordingly 
leave school and college ill -equipped for taking 
their part in the duties of social life. Their 
minds are beautifully virgin so far as the 
economic and industrial questions of the day 
are concerned. Never having been taught to 
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look at and examine these questions, when 
they enter their respective professions or busi- 
nesses they are obliged to learn, often through 
a hard experience, the very elements of the 
subjects which affect them profoundly. This 
personal hard experience, however, is not the 
only thing to be regretted ; for it often happens 
that, with the very best intentions, they, largely 
on account of their ignorance, adopt an un- 
sympathetic attitude towards those whom they 
employ or those who are dependent upon them, 
and thus do a vast amount of injury to them- 
selves and their fellows. 



V 

This state of things emphasises the need for 
a special training in relation to the facts of 
social life, and for an intimate knowledge of the 
grave problems which these facts create. The 
present situation is surely one that cannot be 
allowed to continue for any length of time. 
There are, indeed, manifest signs that it is 
drawing attention to itself. The wide-spread 
and profound interest which is being displayed 
in social questions in so many hitherto un- 
expected quarters, is bound sooner or later to 
express itself in educational agencies. These 
questions demand a scientific treatment ; and 
the framers of our educational Codes can give 
attention to no more urgent a task than that, 
first, of making provision for pupils ascertaining 
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the main facts of social life, and next, of pre- 
paring them to deal with these facts in a 
properly scientific spirit. This task is neither 
uninteresting nor impossible. That it is very 
urgent no intelligent person can deny. The 
concrete and pressing needs of modern social 
life urge educationists to attempt it ; and this 
is the strongest argument for, and the most 
adequate justification of, its being immediately 
undertaken. 

Education should deal with and improve 
every department of human life. This is a 
legitimate claim which is made on its behalf; 
but education must justify itself by its fruit. 
Does it lessen crime ? Does it make for better 
manners ? Does it pour fresh moral streams 
through the channels of society? These are 
questions which outsiders, who are far from 
being unsympathetic with modern methods, 
constantly ask. Many of them say, and not 
without good reason, that they do not observe 
such an improvement in social manners and 
aims as the loud cry which is raised on behalf 
of a more thorough education entitles them to 
expect. The explanation of this lack of moral 
improvement is not difficult to discover ; for, a 
careful observation of the educational subjects 
which have recently been emphasised leads to 
the conclusion that the distinctively moral and 
social have not received anything like adequate 
attention. The claims of physical science have 
been acknowledged. With a beautiful and fresh 
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enthusiasm the minds of scholars have been 
turned to the phenomena of nature and the 
facts of history. The study of nature-objects 
has awakened an intelligent interest in many 
young minds. In the schools, too, history is 
now taught in a much more scientific manner 
than formerly. Mental training goes on apace, 
and useful habits of study are acquired. Scholars 
are taught to turn their minds in upon their 
own thoughts, and of mental alertness there is 
no lack. But with all these improvements, 
human life itself — by far the most important 
of studies — on its moral and social sides, is 
relegated to a subordinate place. The facts 
which bear directly and powerfully on social life 
are therefore neglected, and so it comes to pass 
that, when the inquiry is made. What about your 
modern methods ? and the vast amount of money 
that is spent on education, does it help towards 
making better boys and girls, better citizens ? it 
has to be confessed that the neglect of the most 
important educational factors has issued in a one- 
sided education which is far from satisfactory. 

This one-sided education can be explained ; 
for the very insistence with which certain 
subjects have been pressed upon the attention 
of educational authorities has led to other 
subjects being left out of account, even though 
these are by far the most important. The 
educational pendulum has swung from one side 
to the other. This is perhaps natural, or at 
least what might be anticipated when the tend- 
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ency of human nature is kept in view. From 
the days of John Knox and onwards for a long 
time, religious and moral instruction held a 
prominent place ; the phenomena of nature and 
the scientific interpretation of history held a 
subordinate place. Now physical science and 
the far-reaching discoveries which the physical 
investigator may make, together with the 
practical bearing which these have upon 
commerce and upon man's satisfaction and 
delight in mastering nature's secrets, command 
universal approbation. Physical science holds 
the field, and has rightly a large place in all 
educational systems. As already stated, we do 
not set moral and social instruction against that 
of physical science. The two should never be 
opposed ; for the one, rightly understood, is an 
aid to the other ; but, keeping well in view 
the moral potentialities of human life, and the 
urgent need for better social conditions, it 
is legitimate to claim for moral and social 
science that it should have its own place in all 
educational systems. The Board of Education 
is only beginning to recognise this claim.^ 

Man's deepest needs are satisfied in that 
social service which is prompted by religious 
motives and governed by a moral end. In 
the wants of his fellows his sympathy is 
evoked, and it requires all that love can 
dictate, to make him throw himself with 

1 See Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers (i^oe^), 
pp. 8-15 ; also the English Codes for 1904-5. 
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heart and soul into the work of purifying and 
ennobling society. In the truest sense of the 
term this is religion in act, and in such work 
a religious man finds himself in the Divine 
Presence. The wide field of social service 
cannot, however, be properly cultivated, and the 
moral qualities, righteousness and love, cannot 
be expected to blossom and flourish, unless an 
early beginning be made in giving moral and 
social instruction in the day-schools. It is the 
province of education, rightly understood, to 
give such instruction ; and therefore all who 
are profoundly interested in social improvement 
have the right to look to educational authorities 
for the aid which these authorities can so well and 
effectively supply. To perceive the need for a 
thorough and comprehensive social training is 
the first step towards securing it ; but a further 
step must be taken, and the advocates of social 
betterment can give themselves to no more 
urgent or practical question than that of insisting, 
in season and out of season, upon taking this 
further step, and urging that educational Codes 
should contain provision for giving that moral 
and social instruction which goes a long way 
towards making human life strong and healthy, 
useful and beautiful. When this has been done, 
the aim of education shall soon become a 
realised end, and in the harmonious development 
of man's powers, bodily, mental, moral, and 
religious, he shall be fitted for the discharge of 
life's duties. 
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CHAPTER III 

HISTORICAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION 
I 

The history of education reveals at every 
stage of educational progress something which 
teachers and scholars alike may advantageously 
learn. The educational movement is as uni- 
versal as civilisation itself. Wherever advances 
are made in civilised life, there educational 
agencies are in operation. The measure, indeed, 
of the completeness of these agencies is largely 
also the measure of the civilisation attained. 

Brugsch, Rawlinson, and Maspero affirm that 
education attained to a high state of perfection 
among the ancient Egyptians. That there were 
keen observers and many scholars in the Egyp- 
tian kingdom is witnessed to by the records 
which are still every day being brought to light 
by the scientific explorer. But education was 
not, according to these authorities, confined to 
privileged classes, like that of the priests ; it 
was free to all the people. In Greece, which 
developed a literature which can never perish, 
education for all classes was quite unknown. In 
many respects Greek teachers did, it is true, 
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suggest educational theories which subsequent 
ages have adopted ; but their narrow concep- 
tions of life, which were confined within the 
limits of the Greek State, made it impossible 
for them to produce a universal education. 

Rome followed in the steps of Greece, and 
also developed a circumscribed education. In 
the imperial city and the provinces public teach- 
ing was generally in the hands of slaves ; and 
public teachers, being for the most part bond- 
men, were held in poor repute. The rich had 
their grammatici and rhetoricians, who were, 
however, employed as private tutors. They 
formed a part of the wealthy man's possessions, 
and it was their main business to educate 
gentlemen and endeavour to make them orators. 
The slave-teacher had a hard lot, and was ill 
remunerated. The grammaticus was, on the 
other hand, held in comparative honour. It 
was not until the reign of Vespasian (71-79 a.d.) 
that a grant was made from the imperial 
exchequer for public education ; and it will 
always remain to the credit of that ruler that 
during his reign, and most probably in one of 
his state-aided schools, Quintilian taught. 

So far as anything definite can be accurately 
gathered respecting educational method in 
Greece and Rome, it seems that pretty harsh 
measures were adopted by the great majority 
of teachers. It is a deep-rooted conviction 
of the human mind that the rod is a neces- 
sary instrument of educational progress ; and 
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certainly, in the accounts which have been 
given respecting the mode of imparting in- 
struction, whether by the slave-teacher or the 
grammaticus, nothing else is more outstanding 
than the physical efforts which were made to 
produce a good scholar. But some perceived 
clearly the evils of this false method, and among 
these Plato and Quintilian stand out pro- 
minently, for both insisted upon gentleness. 
The end of education with the Greeks and 
also with the Romans was fluent utterance, 
declamation, oratory} 

The Stoics were the first to widen the educa- 
tional horizon, and to make it the heritage of 
all classes, rich and poor. Few of them, how- 
ever, could do anything more than affirm that 
all men have a right to education, and that the 
interests of the human race demand that it 
should be universal. They had not the means 
to put their theory into general practice. But 
their cosmopolitan ethics necessitated an edu- 
cation beyond the limits of the State ; and 
accordingly we find that, with the advent of 
Christianity, a mighty additional power sup- 
ported their claim, and that in process of time 
the way was prepared for those world-wide 
educational ideals which are now everywhere 
entertained. 

But the process was very slow. Human 
nature being what it is, a long time of pre- 

1 See Roman Education, by Professor Wilkins, who gives a 
popular and interesting account of ancient education. 
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paration was required. The Fathers of the 
Christian Church, though men of catholic 
sympathies, did not do much to extend educa- 
tion. Their limitations, however, were not 
those of their own choosing. They were in a 
minority. The heathen states, which held the 
power, were opposed to them. They were 
generally on the defensive. But one thing they 
accomplished : they broke down all artificial 
barriers as between man and man, and therefore 
wherever possible they instituted schools to 
which rich and poor alike were invited. But 
the Fathers were too much given to the elaborat- 
ing of theological dogmas. It would have been 
well for themselves and the truths which they 
had at heart if education had received more 
attention at their hands, and if the time spent 
in developing dogmas had been used in building 
up strong educational institutions ; for, sub- 
sequent experience has shown that educational 
agencies are the most effective handmaids of 
missionary enterprises. Witness the Jesuit 
educational institutions, which offered the 
strongest opposition to the post- Reformation 
religious movements; and the educational 
schools of India, which have done so much to 
spread and uphold an enlightened civilisation. 

II 

The Schoolmen from John Scotus Erigena 
{circa 870 a.d.) to Duns Scotus (1308 a.d.), in 
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addition to elaborating and expounding Church 
doctrines, gave themselves to the study of formal 
logic and grammar, rhetoric and dialectic. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that many of them 
were apt pupils of the Aristotelian philosophy, 
and that, judged by the standards of their time, 
they were also great teachers. They wandered 
over Europe, attended by vast crowds of poverty- 
stricken students. Their teaching, however, 
being chiefly concerned either with subtle 
theological distinctions or with logical futilities, 
did not bear directly upon life. They made, 
therefore, no contribution to education in the 
proper sense of the term. They left behind 
them only a heritage of barren words and 
formal grammar, of abstruse logic and sterile 
dialectic, which fittingly corresponded with the 
monkish conception of the end of human life. 

Ill 

The Revival of Learning, as we have already 
seen, was at once an intellectual and ethical 
rebirth. It changed the current of European 
life, and gave such a mighty impulse to educa- 
tion that never again could the sterilities of 
the Middle Ages engross men's whole attention. 
The Renaissance had three well-defined stages. 
In the first instance, it was an escape from the 
barren words and technicalities of the School- 
men, and a return to what is humane in life. 
Next, it led to many attempts being made to 
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inform the mind by means of the study of 
literature. Thought and expression, substance 
and form, were rightly regarded by Humanists 
as complementary the one to the other ; and in 
this respect it was a return to the teachings of 
Quintilian. Thirdly, with the process of time, 
and taught by experience, Humanists gradually 
widened the educational ideal until it embraced 
all the arts which were then held to pertain to 
human life. In this, its final stage, it took over 
all that was true in ancient Greek and Roman 
literature, and also preserved what was genuine 
in the teachings of the Schoolmen. It was in 
one sense a rebirth ; but in another it was not 
an entire break with the past. Humanists read 
widely and observed keenly. They gathered 
ideas from many fields, and without hesitation 
adopted what they conceived to be true, whether 
it was found in the ancient classics or in the 
voluminous writings of scholastics. 

But while thus the great intellectual and 
ethical movement of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries must be interpreted, it would be a 
mistake to assume that any of the Humanists 
entertained educational ideas such as are now 
everywhere accepted. Educational progress 
was very slow, and many tentative efforts were 
necessary. A long time had to elapse before 
even the keenest-sighted educationists perceived 
that education must be given to all classes, 
and must embrace all subjects which have a 
bearing on human life. This is now seen to 
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be necessary if the structure of human society- 
is to be built strongly, and disinterested services 
are to be rendered on a scale as wide as the 
interests of humanity. Almost everyone now, 
indeed, recognises that this is the ultimate and 
true aim of education ; but it is not everyone 
who has sufficient patience and insight to 
observe clearly that, while the Renaissance 
summoned into the educational field many 
workers who rendered splendid service, the 
conditions did not then exist which might 
have obliged them to widen still further their 
educational horizon. 

For, what were the conditions then existing ? 
There was nothing of the pressure and competi- 
tion of modern times. Physical science was 
only in its infancy. Life was slower. The 
majority of people were content to allow the 
few to reign and rule. Feudalism held the 
field. Democracy was unknown, and the con- 
crete needs and legitimate demands of the 
toiling classes either did not receive articulation 
or, if affirmed, were unheeded. Education 
then was for gentlemen ; and feudal lords as 
little thought of educating their serfs as the 
Roman patricians little entertained the idea of 
educating the plebeian masses. Education "for 
the people " was an idea not present to the 
minds of men. Events had not occurred which 
were to bring it before educationists. The 
wider interests of the State or of humanity were 
as yet not urged with persistence ; and therefore 
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it happened that, when the educationists of the 
day addressed themselves to their task, if they 
advanced beyond the Schoolmen, they were at 
the same time very slow in multiplying the 
subjects to be taught, and in bringing within 
the range of their instruction all classes of the 
people. Perhaps the most legitimate observa- 
tion to make upon their action is, that after all 
they did not see far beyond the needs of their 
own day, and that such progress as they made, 
if slow, was also enduring, because thoroughly 
human. 

This interpretation of one of the greatest 
movements which the world has ever witnessed 
brings us face to face with a most remarkable 
feature in the advance of education. We 
refer to the gradual enlargement of the educa- 
tional province. The interest awakened, as 
one watches the widening of the field, is only 
surpassed by the positive instruction which is 
thus obtained, and the clearness of the per- 
ception which is thus gained into the opera- 
tions of human nature. The student sees some- 
thing more than dim figures passing before him, 
and hears something more than the mere names 
of famous educationists ; for, the advance into 
wider provinces is real, and to a large extent 
explains the intellectual, moral, religious, and 
industrial activities of to-day. 

For educational purposes it is of first import- 
ance to recognise that the life of to-day is 
intimately related to the life of the past. Too 
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great prominence, indeed, cannot be given to 
this truth in the study of education. He is 
a true educationist who is not only acquainted 
with the history of his subject, and is able 
to perceive clearly the proper agencies that 
ought to be employed and the aims to be 
attained, but also is able correctly to relate 
these agencies and aims to all which is now 
being attempted. Nothing escapes the influence 
of the past. The thought of past ages is repro- 
duced in the present, modified or enlarged. 
The experience and the results of the pursuits 
of those who lived out their life constitute the 
inheritance which they have transmitted to pos- 
terity ; for, when all has been stated which 
the deepest insight can discover, nothing else 
becomes more obvious than that each genera- 
tion is but a link in the chain which binds 
together all the centuries, and that no con- 
tribution to the sum of knowledge which any 
thinker makes is ever really lost. Or, to vary the 
figure, an unseen Hand catches up the threads, 
and weaves them into a seamless garment. 

In concentrating attention upon the educa- 
tional agencies of to-day there is, however, no 
tendency stronger than that which induces 
many to pride themselves upon the belief that 
for the first time in the history of the world 
present-day educationists have discovered true 
educational agencies and the true educational 
goal. One needs to be on one's guard lest, 
under the influence of this powerful tendency, 
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a true perspective is thereby rendered im- 
possible. Neither the wide-spread interest 
which is now taken in education, nor the great 
progress which has been made in the improved 
educational agencies, ought to be allowed to 
blind one to what earlier educationists accom- 
plished. For this reason alone, a study of their 
work is a necessity; but for many positive 
reasons also such a study must be undertaken. 
Not otherwise, for instance, can education itself 
be rightly apprehended, or the path of its pro- 
gress be marked, or improvements on agencies 
and methods of teaching be so readily suggested. 
We make, therefore, a brief survey of educa- 
tional history, having in view practical ends. 

IV 

Vittorino da Feltre (1378-1446 a.d.) stands 
at the beginning of the Revival of Learning, 
and is the first prominent teacher who applied 
the newly awakened spirit to education. Vit- 
torino was followed by Castiglione, author of 
the courtier's handbook of education, // Corti- 
giano. These two, aided by many scholars, 
resuscitated the teachings of Quintilian, and 
gave a strong impulse to education. Mental 
and moral culture and physical training were 
their ideals. But these educationists had 
an influence far beyond the limits of Italy. 
Erasmus, Luther, and Melanchthon were 
powerfully affected by them, as were also Dean 
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Colet, the founder of the Humanist school of 
St Paul's, London, and Sir Thomas More, 
whose Utopia marked a great advance not only 
on purely educational, but also on social subjects. 
The seed of the future educational harvest was 
sown by all these men ; but perhaps Melanchthon 
most successfully of all outlined the educational 
ideas which subsequent educationists have 
carried out in practice. In addition to writing 
upon rhetoric and logic, he wrote also on physical 
science, ethics, and psychology. Trotzendorf, 
his friend, Michael Neander, his pupil, and 
above all John Sturm of Strassburg, gave practi- 
cal effect to his teachings. 

Already, therefore, we see physical training 
and experimental science, psychology and ethics 
embraced in an educational course. The im- 
portance of the introduction of these subjects 
cannot be over-estimated. It must not, however, 
be concluded, either that the whole content of 
these subjects was understood, or that their 
meaning for education was apprehended, or that 
on a large scale they were adopted. None of 
these things happened. A very long period 
had to elapse before full and adequate attention 
was given to them ; but much was gained when 
it was already perceived that these subjects 
belong to education. 

The contemporaries and immediate successors 
of Erasmus, Luther, and Melanchthon, while 
developing some of the educational ideas of 
these reformers, were, however, satisfied if they 
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followed Greek and Roman ideals, and confined 
their educational labours within narrow limits. 
Latin was their chief means of instruction ; and 
their chief concern was how most efficiently to 
teach languages and educate gentlemen. Sir 
Thomas Elyot, the date of whose birth is 
uncertain, but who is known to have died in 
1546, made a new departure. His treatise 
on education, The Governour, was written in 
English and for English teachers. He was 
a genuine Humanist. He laid great stress on 
the teaching of Latin as, in his opinion, the 
basis of education. The Governour shows that 
he was a diligent student of Quintilian, whom 
he took as his model. 

Fran9ois Rabelais {circa 1495-1553) intro- 
duced a new educational method and gave to 
education itself a wider aim. A man of the 
world who played many parts, and is to this 
day a baffling study to most biographers, 
Rabelais drew largely from his own personal 
experience. He set aside dry-as-dust gram- 
marians, who revelled in mere syntax and the 
construction of sentences. He substituted for 
them teachers whose chief duty was to train 
scholars for life's duties. His method was that 
of emphasising things rather than mere words. 
He partially revived the old Stoic motto, 
" Live according to nature," and maintained 
that education must proceed along the lines 
dictated by nature. The freedom and health 
which the open air, as opposed to the cloister, 
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produces, the study of natural objects, and 
above all the sharing of the privileges and 
responsibilities of social life, were the subjects 
upon which Rabelais discoursed. 

In insisting upon these things he proved 
himself to be a great educationist. His ideas 
have been adopted by many since his time ; 
and they must indeed always remain among 
the heritages which enlightened men most 
cherish. Rabelais embodied his theories of 
life in five books. The Chronique Gargantuine 
was the first, and the Voyage of Pantagruel 
in search of Truth was the last. Gargantua, 
which also contains the Chronique, is his great 
educational work ; and, though full of impossible 
situations and fanciful projects, is at the same 
time a mine of true educational ideas. 

Roger Ascham (15 15-1568), though the con- 
temporary of Rabelais, does not seem to have 
been influenced by his writings. As the friend 
of Sturm, it is more likely that he came 
under the influence of Sturm's ideas. But 
perhaps Erasmus most of all guided his studies 
and work. Ascham was a courtier and a 
teacher. H is work. The Scholemaster, by which 
he is best known, being written in English, was 
welcomed in many circles, especially in that of 
the Court, where he held the office of tutor to 
Queen Elizabeth. His Scholemaster is really 
a school manual, and only indirectly a treatise 
on education. In it he admirably reflects the 
spirit of the age. All, indeed, that was best in 
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Humanism is summarised in a fine manner. 
Style receives attention, but language is made 
the medium of thought. He was all for 
gentleness in imparting instruction, and thus he 
repeated what was best in ancient educational 
method, while at the same time he anticipated 
much of what Pestalozzi afterwards emphasised. 
Ascham, too, gave a large place to moral 
training and to physical exercise. 

His work is rightly held in great repute ; 
for he laid down rules which experience has 
confirmed as pre-eminently useful to teacher 
and scholar, and gave such an impulse to 
education in England as induced subsequent 
educationists to attempt a more thorough 
development of his theories. He had, how- 
ever, one limitation, which exhibits itself in all 
the writers of that time : he outlined education 
for the nobility and the wealthy alone. 

Michel Eyquem de Montaigne (i 533-1 592) 
laid education on a physical, and not on a 
metaphysical basis, and like Rabelais insisted 
upon a study of nature. His philosophy of life 
coloured all his educational theories. That at 
which, he held, education should aim, is the 
physical, intellectual, and moral development of 
man on severely utilitarian lines. This, he 
maintained, is the end of human life ; and all 
that ministers to it must be cultivated. His 
utilitarianism is adopted and enlarged by Locke, 
whose educational theories are also an en- 
largement of those of Montaigne. So much, 
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indeed, is this the case, that most writers, 
in dealing with education, place these two 
thinkers together. 

Montaigne's contribution to education cannot 
be described as very great. So far as it goes, 
fault cannot be found with it ; but since he 
made it his boast that education should aim at 
the development of the whole man, in so far as 
he left out of account the spiritual side his 
educational theories were defective. This is 
a legitimate criticism ; but while it is made, 
one should not forget that Montaigne, by his 
" return to nature," rendered help toward a true 
educational ideal, and that he denounced all 
harshness in teaching scholars, being all for 
"severe sweetness," and against "rods and 
ferules, horror and cruelty." 

The founding of the Order of the Jesuits in 
1534 marked an important period in education. 
In the first instance, the Jesuits were devoted 
to religious objects as they understood them ; 
but they were quick to perceive that education, 
both in the manner in which it is imparted and the 
goal towards which it is directed, is a powerful 
instrument. It is now matter of history that 
this Order offered the most stubborn resistance 
to the Reformation, and that its leaders were 
largely successful because they took education 
into their service. The character of the instruc- 
tion which the Jesuits gave is also well known. 
Classics received careful attention, and almost 
all departments of higher education were inves- 
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tigated. B ut they deliberately limited themselves 
by their exclusive devotion to the Church. 
All learning was, in their view, designed to 
serve the interests of the Church. 

Their ratio studiorum was admirably suited 
to this end. They carried authority into school 
management, and made the school an agency 
of the Church, as the Roman Catholic Church 
does to-day. The larger view of human life 
was not present to their minds. Accordingly, 
man with his civil duties, for the discharge of 
which it is the province of education to prepare 
him, was subordinated to man as an obedient 
member of the Church ; and in addition, the 
intellectual frivolities of the Schoolmen were 
taken over, and were made the subjects of 
constant study, with the result that the Jesuits' 
contribution to education was marred by these 
defects. They proved, however, what educa- 
tion, narrow though their conception of it was, 
could effect, and thus gave an object-lesson of 
its importance. 

Francis Bacon (1561-1626) led a revolution 
in relation to education. His Novum Organum 
and De Augmentis Scientiarum contain educa- 
tional theories which have exercised the most 
powerful influence on education and education- 
ists. He opposed scholasticism with its endless 
sophistries, and declared strongly for concrete 
objects of thought. The process of thought 
was in his opinion second to the content of 
thought. Like the Jesuits, he gave attention to 
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higher education, and, perhaps without really 
understanding their methods and aim, spoke 
highly in praise of them. But his own principles 
struck at the root of the Jesuits' methods and 
aims. With him, realities of science, philosophy, 
and religion were all to be inductively verified. 
Education, he taught, owed nothing to author- 
ity ; it could, in his opinion, gather nothing 
useful or praiseworthy from the Schoolmen's 
elaborate and subtle distinctions ; to be true 
and valid, he held, it must take exclusive 
account of observation and experience. 

Bacon added little new to pedagogy properly 
understood, but he was a keen-sighted psycho- 
logist and an unrelenting vivisector. He 
demanded that thought and things, feeling and 
will, motives and aims should all be submitted 
to a searching analysis. So great was the work 
which Bacon accomplished, and so powerful 
was the impetus which he gave to scientific and 
social studies, that all his successors even to the 
present time have been obliged to confess their 
indebtedness to him. 

Wolfgang Ratke (i 571-1653) stands in the 
direct line of educationists. He followed Elyot, 
and held that scholars should be first taught in 
their mother-tongue. Grammar was relegated 
to a subordinate place, and was made subservient 
to thought and things. Things first and words 
next, was his motto. Like his contemporary, 
Valentine Andrea, he declared for a humane as 
against a mechanical method of teaching. 
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But perhaps the greatest distinction which 
belongs to Ratke is, that he caught the spirit 
of his time and was quick to adapt education 
to its demands. He took over ;the Baconian 
principle, which he made a powerful agent 
within the educational province for effecting 
wholesome changes in methods of instruction ; 
but with him education itself was only a means 
which ought to be used to effect useful 
structural changes on society ; and in this he 
anticipated Herbert Spencer. 

Johannes Amos Comenius (i 592-1671) was 
a man of the most varied experience, and also 
of great learning. He gathered information 
from all sources ; but it was his chief distinction 
that, while he owed much to other men's labours, 
he first made everything which he wrote his 
own. All passed through his own mind, and 
he modified or enlarged the ideas of others. 
He owed, for instance, much to Luther, Bacon, 
and Ratke ; but whatever he adopted from 
them was carefully sifted, and then wrought 
into a unity. Luther's idea of public schools, 
for instance, is taken over by Comenius, but 
not in the interests of religion merely; the 
scholar, as such, is considered, and his educa- 
tion is directed to fit him for his place in the 
world. 

Comenius is the real author of the public 
school. He held that all, " rich and poor, well- 
born and lowly, boys and girls should be taught 
in the public school " ; and in this he not only 
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followed but also improved upon Luther, while 
at the same time he anticipated Fichte, who in 
his famous Addresses to the German Nation 
laid the foundation of the fine German schools 
which have done so much to make Germany 
all that she has become in scholarship, art, and 
science. 

Comenius, also, took over Bacon's idea of 
an education which should embrace universal 
knowledge. Bacon was too much of a mere 
thinker to put his ideas into practice ; but 
Comenius, adopting them at once, prepared a 
time-table which for variety of subjects would 
stand comparison with that of almost any 
public school to-day. All, too, that was good 
in method in the writings of predecessors or 
contemporaries Comenius readily adopted and 
greatly improved. Hence it comes to pass that 
when educationists speak of method they at 
once revert to him as its founder and best 
exponent. 

Education according to nature, in the mother- 
tongue, and with gentleness ; thought first and 
expression next ; education beginning in the 
infant school, and proceeding by well-defined 
stages until the pansophic temple is reached ; 
knowledge to be acquired through investiga- 
tion and experience, — these were his aphorisms, 
which have not yet been improved upon or 
enlarged by any teacher ; while his insistence 
upon an education for all — an education, too, 
which aims at the intellectual, moral, and 
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religious development of the scholar, so that he 
may be fitted for life's duties — places him in the 
forefront of the most enlightened educationists. 

John Milton (1608-1674), in his Tractate on 
Education, published in 1 644, gives to education 
a wide scope and a noble ideal. Before writing 
his famous Tract, he had already distinguished 
himself by his productions, literary and poetic. 
When only twenty-four years of age he wrote 
his " deep-toned verses " on Shakespeare which 
were prefixed to the second folio of the great 
dramatist. This signal honour spurred him 
to higher endeavours, and from his pen came 
many works, among which that on education will 
always command attention. 

Like Comenius, Milton insisted upon the 
study of things and words. What was real in 
poetry and rhetoric, art and religion, had for 
him a great attraction ; and education, as he 
conceived it, had for its aim to regain a know- 
ledge of God through a study of the real, and 
to fit men "to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously all the offices, both public and 
private, of peace and war." He emphasised 
many points in a true education which other 
educationists had singled out for attention, 
such as the uselessness of the study of mere 
words, a return to nature instruction, physical 
training, and the use of the mother-tongue in 
learning languages. But Milton was among 
the first to perceive that a teacher can only 
give instruction to a limited number of scholars ■ 
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and he also maintained that moral training 
was one of the most important functions of a 
thorough training. The former of these has 
received ample recognition in recent educa- 
tional Codes ; the latter has not yet attracted 
the attention which it deserves. 

John Locke (1632-1704) held a position both 
in relation to philosophy and education which 
can scarcely be described as consistent. He is 
neither a thoroughgoing hedonist, like Hobbes, 
nor an intuitionist, like Cudworth. He denied 
that ideas are innate, but at the same time 
allowed that the human mind is so constituted 
that it can receive these ideas, which, however, 
come to it through the senses. His semi- 
utilitarianism coloured his educational theories. 
These theories are stamped with uncertainty. 
He was not an out-and-out Humanist. He 
stands between Humanists and Realists ; and 
in his two works, Some Thoughts on Education 
and the Essay on the Human Understanding, he 
now leans towards the one, and now towards 
the other. And, in addition, very frequently 
his theories as unfolded in the Thoughts are far 
from being identical with those in the Human 
Understanding. 

The inconsistency may be explained partly 
by the different circumstances under which he 
wrote the two books, and partly by the lack of 
certainty which characterised all the educational 
theories of the day. Fortunately, his inconsist- 
ency did not prevent him from laying down 
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wise educational rules, which have been almost 
universally adopted ; or from offering excellent 
counsel, which many educationists have readily 
followed. 

Accordingly we find him giving a prominent 
place in his educational theories to a healthy 
body as the first requisite. Here he gives 
directions as to physical exercises, what to eat, 
and how to dress. Next, he insists upon an 
informed and trained intellect. This, in his 
opinion, is the best guarantee for securing 
honesty in thinking, which, again, is the basis of 
wisdom. From these he proceeds to say many 
excellent things respecting wise conduct, which 
he regards as the end of education. 

One can perceive the value of Locke's contri- 
bution to education when it is remembered that 
he surveyed a wide field with a keen intellect ; 
but one can also recognise his limitations when 
it is recalled that education with him was for 
gentlemen, and that he had in view not the 
public school, but the functions of a private 
tutor. Neither Ascham, nor Milton, nor Locke 
thought of the education of the people. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau (171 2-1778) was the 
prophet of that Revolution "whose centre was 
in Paris and its circumference in all the cities of 
Europe." He had a most chequered career, 
and in many respects his life is a deep enigma. 
Brilliant as a writer, and insincere as a man, he 
swept away with one hand all authority in the 
family, the State, and the Church ; and with the 
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other built up an educational edifice the foun- 
dation of which is laid in the sacredness of 
childhood. 

Rousseau's Emile is one of the classics of 
education. Its teaching respecting the child- 
life made the work of Pestalozzi and Frobel 
possible. Emile is, as Rousseau himself says 
in his preface, " a collection of reflections and 
observations " ; but the reflections are lit up 
with the man's genius, and his observations are of 
the keenest. He is all for a return to nature, 
meaning by that term a return to simplicity, 
and reality in education. He traces the stages 
of education from infancy through childhood and 
boyhood, and during manhood ; and the chief 
contribution which he makes to education is 
that he gives definite order and system to 
instruction ; for, his aim was to show how a 
child-scholar might apprehend and retain what 
is essential in the mass of information with 
which its mind is too often packed. Add 
to this, that he who treated the world as a stage 
and men but actors, was the person above all 
others who gave to virtue the most winsome 
setting, and it will at once be seen what 
educationists owe to him. 

Rousseau had his limitations. This was 
inevitable. His philosophy of human life 
necessitated his holding that man is naturally 
good and innocent, but that he has been cor- 
rupted by social institutions. This view of life 
narrowed his educational aims, and, despite all 
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his protests, it assumed a selfishness in most 
governments which, according to Rousseau, 
had no existence in human nature, as such — a 
paradox, this, which finds its parallel in his own 
chequered career, and its explanation in the 
circumstance that Rousseau blamed not himself, 
but things external to himself, for the evil in his 
life. The effect of his teaching soon became 
manifest, and it needed other teachers with a 
truer view of life to liberate education from 
Rousseau's negations, and especially from the 
selfishness which Hobbes had inculcated, and 
which, under the name of self-love, Rousseau 
had adopted as the basis of social instincts. 

Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746- 1827) 
accomplished the task which Rousseau left 
unfinished. Rousseau had given to Europe a 
new educational method and ideal at the very 
time when the Jesuits, who had so successfully 
stemmed the tide of the Reformation, were 
discredited, and when both a new method and 
ideal were required ; but the negations which 
marred his work could not be allowed to stand 
in the way of his ideal being attained. Pesta- 
lozzi corrected the grave blemishes in the 
education of fimile. His power lay in his 
fascinating personality, in the genius which he 
displayed when grappling with difficult situa- 
tions, and especially in the love with which he 
inspired his pupils. He had no capacity for 
organisation, and he was perhaps one of the 
poorest administrators who ever attempted to 
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contfol children ; but his passion for his work 
and his intense sympathy overcame all barriers. 

Pestalozzi had caught in a singular degree the 
spirit of the French Revolution, and, with a 
strong desire to help the poor and friendless, he 
first set up his agricultural school for neglected 
children at Neuhof, next, his orphan home at 
Stanz, and afterwards his higher-class school at 
Burgdorf From this he removed to Yverdun, 
where he established his famous educational 
institution to which scholars flocked from all 
parts of Europe. Lacking in administrative 
ability, he was unable to make his schools a suc- 
cess financially ; but each school, in time, supplied 
object-lessons as to what true education ought 
to accomplish. His successively published 
works, Abenstunden eines Einsiedlers, Lein- 
hardt und Gertrud, Christoph tmd Else, and 
chiefly Wie Gertrud ihre Kinder lehrt, contain 
the main elements of the educational system 
which he endeavoured to reduce to practice. 

His aim was a humane and rational im- 
provement of educational method. He made 
obedience and reverence the keynotes of his 
system, and tried to realise the essential 
harmony of human nature through love. He 
taught by the aid of pictures. He relied upon 
kindliness in his development of the scholar's 
individual powers, mental and moral. The 
high place which at the present day is being 
gradually assigned to ethical qualities in educa- 
tion is nowhere more finely illustrated than in 
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the praise which is universally accorded to 
Pestalozzi, to whom belongs the double dis- 
tinction, first, that he liberated education from the 
narrow limits and selfish end to which Rousseau 
confined it ; and next, that he gave to love one 
of the most prominent places among educational 
agencies. A sympathy which also discriminates, 
a gentleness which is not inconsistent with firm 
discipline, and a love which makes all things 
subservient to the pupil's good are the outstand- 
ing qualities in Pestalozzi's educational system. 
Almost everyone now recognises the value of 
these high qualities. The measure in which 
they are called into place is largely the measure 
of the success of education. The extent to 
which they are now recognised and adopted is 
the practical tribute which is paid to the famous 
Swiss teacher and philanthropist. 

Friedrich Frobel (1782- 1852) carried on 
Pestalozzi's work, and, largely owing to his 
practical talents, crowned it with a success 
which the imperfect administrator could never 
have accomplished. Frobel was for two years 
a private tutor at Yverdun, where he came 
under Pestalozzi's influence. He grasped the 
ideas that the child-mind is a unity, and that 
the end of all education is to realise the harmony 
of this unity. 

But he also perceived that child-mind stands 
related to child-mind, to the phenomena of 
nature, and, above all, to God. He defined 
these relations, and made the sphere of educa- 
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tion a veritable child-garden. His aim was to 
make children lovers of what is good and true, 
and to induce them to become workers, whose 
tasks would be transformed into pleasure, if 
they co-operated with nature and realised in 
their own lives the unity of all human life. 
He did not trouble his scholars, however, with 
theories. He was too wise to do that. He 
followed in the steps of Pestalozzi, and gave 
a large place to sympathy and a loving spirit, 
while at the same time he developed his object- 
lessons, and thus led the children towards the 
ideal which he had in view. The kindergarten 
system is accordingly designed to awaken the 
mind, to evoke the inventive faculty, and to 
bring hand and eye and mind into harmony. In 
some directions it may be modified, and in others 
be enlarged ; but it must always remain an 
invaluable contribution to education, especially 
that of the child-mind. 



The nineteenth century produced a host of 
educationists. The educational province having 
been opened up by previous workers, it remained 
for those who subsequently entered into it to 
observe carefully what had been accomplished, 
and what was yet to be overtaken ; what method 
had been introduced, and what improvement 
could be further suggested. This has largely 
been the task to which educationists have set 
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themselves in recent times. Unfortunately, it 
has not always been recognised how much the 
earlier educationists succeeded in doing for 
education ; and not a few approach the study of 
education as if they were entering an entirely 
new field. The truer view is that which duly 
pays attention to what has already been done, 
and aims at the possession of more and more 
perfect educational agencies. 

But agencies are subordinate ; they are only 
means to an end. The content of education 
itself is of greatest importance. Now here it is 
soon discovered that there is much room for de- 
velopment. Already educationists have named 
almost all the subjects which lie within the 
province of education, but he would be daringly 
bold who ventured to say that these subjects 
have been adequately developed. Great pro- 
gress has, however, been made ; and the 
advance is largely due to the labours of three 
men who stand out prominently. These are 
Herbart, Spencer, and Ruskin. Other educa- 
tionists have made important contributions 
respecting method, but honour belongs in a 
special degree to these distinguished writers, for 
they have distinctly and emphatically enlarged 
the content of education. 

Johann Friedrich Herbart (i 776-1 841) was 
in philosophy the strenuous advocate of realism. 
He contested at every stage the claims of 
post- Kantian idealism. Like all other philo- 
sophers who have applied themselves to the 
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study of education, Herbart based his edu- 
cational theories on his philosophic postulates ; 
but his theories were not always in agreement 
with his practical suggestions. A determinist 
in ethics, he yet held that character is developed 
through experience. The aid of education is 
therefore enlisted in character-building. " The 
work of moral education," he held, "is not by 
any means to develop a certain external mode 
of action, but rather insight, together with corre- 
sponding volition in the mind of the pupil."^ 
The end of education is, according to 
Herbart, to realise personal freedom ; and one 
indispensable condition to this end is, he taught, 
to perceive how will is related to insight. 
His searching analysis of psychological phe- 
nomena is the great contribution which he 
made to education. In his view, the psycho- 
logical order is sensation, memory, judgment, 
will, and insight. The pupil must not only be 
taught to know things, but also to assimilate 
the information imparted, in order that it may 
become his own ; for, not otherwise, in the long 
run, can ideas of right and wrong be " objects 
of the will," and character be formed. Herbart 
set himself to understand the constitution of the 
child-mind, and while he allowed that condition 
affects character, at the same time he maintained 
that, given a proper idea of psychology, the 
child will be best educated when the laws of 
mental and moral growth are observed. 
1 Science of Education, p. iii. 
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One may not accept either the results of 
Herbart's psychological analysis, or his utilitarian 
standard of morals ; but that he gave a strong 
impulse to education by his insistent demand 
for a more thorough study of the child-mind, 
and by the rules which he laid down respecting 
instruction and discipline, is on all sides now 
admitted. 

Herbert Spencer (i 820-1 903),a keen observer 
of all educational developments, has perhaps 
more than any other writer coloured his edu- 
cational views by his distinctively philosophic 
theories. His work entitled Education: Intel- 
lectual, Moral, and Physical, is full of wise 
counsel and careful generalisations respecting 
methods of instruction. But nowhere else, in 
all that he has written, does the baldness of 
his evolutionary ethics appear more plainly 
than in this volume ; for here he is obliged 
to apply his theories to practice. 

Mr Spencer is, however, thoroughly consist- 
ent with himself For whether one examines 
his Data of Ethics, or his Education, or his 
latest work, Various Fragments, it is every- 
where manifest that he traces all physical, 
mental, and moral development to natural 
causation. The moral sense, according to him, 
is due to social life ; it is the outcome of 
men living together in communities.^ What 
ministers to pleasure is the rule of life.^ The 

1 Data of Ethics, p. 120. 
^ Various Fragments, pp. 120-1. 
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end of education is "the right ruling of conduct 
in all directions under all circumstances."^ But 
the highest motive of which Mr Spencer takes 
account in order "to the right ruling of con- 
duct" is "discipline by natural reactions."^ 
" The moral culture by experience of the 
normal reactions" is, he says, "the divinely- 
ordained method alike for infancy and for 
adult life."^ That there is truth in what is 
stated respecting " discipline by natural re- 
actions " cannot be disputed ; but if education, 
which is to make for a complete life, be 
regulated by nothing higher or better than 
natural reactions, life itself would be a product 
of fear ; and such a life would not be noble. 

Mr Spencer repudiates the setting up of a 
high standard of good conduct for children. 
"Not only is it unwise" to do this; "but it 
is even unwise to use very urgent incitements 
to good conduct." * The assumption on which 
this statement rests strikes at the root of true 
education ; for, if children cannot in some 
degree respond to the highest motives, if there 
be not possibilities of the moral development 
in all children by setting up a high standard 
of conduct before them, it is vain to attempt 
educating them. Elsewhere the ideal towards 
which men strive has a stimulating effect upon 
their minds ; society itself grows towards a 
more perfect state by aiming at what is highest ; 

1 Education, p. 8. ^ lb., p. 124. 

^ lb., p. 125. * lb., p. 136. 
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and children are no exception to a rule which 
belongs to human nature. 

The limitations of Mr Spencer's theories 
prevent their acceptance. They are good so 
far as they go, but they cannot accomplish the 
end which he had in view. Higher motives 
than he countenanced must be called into play 
if education is to make for '' complete living.'' 

John Ruskin (1819-1900) is one of the greatest 
of educationists. A few, perhaps, excel him 
in elaborating methods of instruction, but he 
stands alone among modern educationists as 
the writer who has enormously widened the 
province and enlarged the content of education. 
His teachings fall into four categories — educ^r 
tion of the heart and mind, which he places first, 
of the eye, of the ear, and of the hand: These 
(:ategories show how wide is, in his view, the 
educational province. Painting, music, poetry, 
and physical instruction belong to it. Bpt )( 
is his moral and economic teachings that give 
character to his educational position. In his 
Stones of Venice he says that "educpition does 
not mean teaching people to know what they 
do not know," but rather "teaching theni jtip 
behave as they do not behave."^ He does not 
set a small estimate upon imparting information, 
but he insists that such instruction must always 
have in view right conduct. 

In assigning a large pla.ce to moral train- 
ing, Ruskin follows many educationists. His, 
' Appendix VII., vol. iii. 
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however, is the distinction that, in addition to 
ethics, he takes into account the whole field 
of economics. Accordingly he maintains that, 
since education aims at fitting scholars for life, 
the study of social life must receive special 
attention. He stands almost alone in thus 
widening the province and enlarging the 
content of education. His work Unto this 
Last is from beginning to end a powerful plea 
for economic training. Slowly his counsel 
respecting economics is being followed ; but 
the rate of progress is indeed very slow. The 
only approximation to his ideals which the 
Education Department has yet made is to place 
the subject of citizenship in the Code for 
Evening Continuation Schools ; but school 
authorities, as already stated, have made little 
use of the liberty which is thus given to them. 

Ruskin has, like other educationists, much to 
say respecting the efforts which ought to be 
made to understand a child's capacities and 
constitution ; but, true to his moral and economic 
conceptions, unlike most he inveighs strongly 
against making mere siiccess in life the goal. 
To enable a child to do something useful and 
serviceable, and to induce him to love the doing 
of it, are the objects upon which he fixes his 
attention ; and he contends in the strongest 
language that education fails unless it leads 
" human souls to what is best, and makes 
what is best out of them." 

Ruskin is not, as Spencer is, afraid of setting 
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up a too high standard of conduct before 
children. He condemns selfish emulation and 
competitive examinations, but holds that child- 
ren readily respond to gentleness and love, 
the highest motives that can influence conduct. 
The difference of outlook in Ruskin and Spencer 
is very marked, and may be accounted for by 
their different training and different life-work. 
Ruskin is all for art and economics, Spencer 
is all for philosophy and physiology ; but how- 
ever the difference may be explained, it is 
manifest enough that Ruskin deals more directly 
with the truly valuable in life. His theory is 
not pleasure, but what makes for life. And it 
is largely because education is not made an 
effective agency for improving life in the truest 
sense of the term that Ruskin speaks so em- 
phatically against present methods and aims. 

We have, he says, no systematic teaching of 
the general laws of virtue and honour, whereas 
" these laws ought to be taught compulsorily to 
all men."^ Morals are not, in Ruskin's view, 
optional. They contain their own imperative, 
and make for a larger and more useful life. 
In insisting upon moral training, Ruskin took 
art into his service. The beautiful is an 
expression of the true ; and art, therefore, he 
taught, is a means for giving "helpful and 
happy pleasure, and of gaining serviceable 
knowledge."^ 

"^ Fors Clavigera, vol. viii. p. 259. 
^ A^foy for Ever, sect. 154. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE TEACHINGS OF EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 
I 

To watch the well-marked stages of growth in 
educational agencies and aims is a delightfully 
interesting study. But it is more than merely 
interesting ; for, at every stage, there are many 
things which educationists to-day may with ad- 
vantage learn. New features manifest them- 
selves, and useful knowledge is acquired. A 
singular satisfaction is also experienced as the 
conditions which make for progress are seen to 
take shape and colour, to play upon and influence 
educational agencies and aims. To the clear- 
sighted observer, not only are the operations of 
the law of cause and effect obvious, not only are 
all that human intelligence and strenuous toil 
have accomplished set in their proper relation- 
ships ; but he sees education as a powerful agent 
of human progress. 

One cannot here resist the reflection which 
the history of education so often suggests, that 
though men may seem to be isolated agents in 
striving to effect a higher education, and though 
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each may appear to be groping his way through 
the difficuhies which lie in his path, the en- 
deavours which are made are neither isolated, 
unrelated, nor fruitless. The labours of the 
one tell upon those of the other. Separated by 
time and place they may be, yet they are 
constantly acting and reacting upon each other, 
and always towards greater progress. 

Educational history thus presents a wide and 
rich field for the attentive observer. As from 
stage to stage he traces the slow evolution of 
educational agencies and aims, he is able to 
note where and by whom valuable contributions 
have been made ; to see the progress that has 
been effected ; to gather useful hints by the way ; 
and to relate all movements to the true educa- 
tional end. The functions which he discharges 
are highly interesting. They also make for 
instruction in the best sense of the term, and 
yield a pleasure as great as that which comes 
from the study of the phenomena of nature. 
Whenever the history of education is carefully 
surveyed, the content and method of education 
stand out prominently and command attention. 
History, indeed, throws its searching light upon 
the questions, what to teach and how to teach ; 
and when these are satisfactorily answered it 
shows, with a clearness and emphasis which 
cannot be mistaken, that education is one of 
the most powerful instruments of social progress. 

Fortunately, questions affecting the content 
and method of instruction do not come into 
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conflict. To the one more attention may be 
given than to the other ; but whenever interest 
is awakened in the one, the other soon claims 
and obtains consideration. They act and react 
thus upon each other ; and their action and 
reaction are beneficial. The enlargement of the 
content of education is indeed generally followed 
by an improved method of instruction ; or, if 
method first receives attention, educationists, 
having an effective agent in their hands, 
naturally seek for new fields wherein to exercise 
it. The history of education proves that not 
infrequently the two proceed on parallel lines. 
The advantage of observing the teachings of 
history in relation to these subjects is manifest ; 
for it shows that both have engaged the 
earnest attention of educationists, and that the 
one cannot be neglected without doing more or 
less injury to the other. 

II 

In the whole history of education there is 
nothing more remarkable than the extreme 
slowness with which subjects are added to the 
teacher's time-table. The classics for a very 
long period, almost to the exclusion of every 
other subject, held the field. Dry-as-dust 
topics were elaborately discussed in the Latin 
tongue. The refining distinctions of the 
Schoolmen had an attraction for the teachers of 
the day. It is possible to perceive the grounds 
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on which these distinctions appealed to them ; 
for education was confined to the few, and was 
not related to human interests ; but though one 
may understand the fascinations which abstract 
questions exercised, it is impossible to justify the 
limitations which were placed upon education. 

Educational ideas did, ' however, make pro- 
gress, even though extremely slow. Many a 
keenly contested battle was fought by men 
like Erasmus before an additional subject was 
embraced in the school syllabus. But the men 
who saw clearly the need for such additions 
were not easily daunted. They accordingly per- 
severed, inspired by a high courage, and were 
profoundly convinced that the scholar's training 
and equipment for life's duties alike demand 
an enlargement of the subjects which should 
be taught. 

The same contest, under greatly altered 
conditions, goes on to-day. Resistance is still 
offered, and difficulties are thrown in the way, 
especially by officials, whenever a proposal is 
made to add a new subject to the school time- 
table. Recently, for instance, a demand has 
been made for physical instruction on a 
scientific and well-organised plan. A Royal 
Commission has strongly recommended the 
subject, but hitherto nothing beyond the merest 
tentative efforts have been made to give effect 
to the recommendation. We select the opposi- 
tion to physical instruction as an illustration 
of the principle of resistance which has in 
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the past obtained, and still prevails. Other 
subjects might be named, especially those which 
bear directly upon civil relationships ; but for 
the moment we content ourselves with this 
illustration. 

It would, however, be unfair to represent the 
obstruction of to-day as rooted in the same 
ground as that in which it was rooted in earlier 
times ; for, formerly it was largely traceable 
to ignorance and long-standing prejudices. 
To-day ignorance is not and cannot be pleaded ; 
nor are prejudices so powerful, though they 
still exist and must be taken into account. 

At the present time a curious and not 
uninstructive spectacle presents itself Its 
appearance may perhaps be explained by the 
contest which is carried on between educational 
reformers and educational officials. We refer 
to these officials constantly interfering in the 
pettiest manner with education as it is ad- 
ministered by elected bodies. This is assumed 
to be an adequate substitute for thorough-going 
educational reforms, while in reality it is nothing 
more than the old opposition to the introduc- 
tion of new subjects of instruction, in a new 
form. The idea of the Education Department, 
as presently constituted, consenting to receive 
suggestions from a body of experienced teachers, 
or from a School Boards Association, is as un- 
acceptable as ever new conceptions of subjects 
to be taught were to the earlier teaching 
profession. 
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But the Education Department is busy. 
After its own fashion it is even active, and 
gives itself plenty to do. Indeed, the extreme 
fussiness of the Education Department has 
almost become proverbial. Circular after 
circular is issued, dealing sometimes with the 
subjects to be taught, and sometimes even with 
the way in which they are to be taught. The 
spectacle presented is that of the elected bodies, 
which are charged with the work of carrying on 
the education of the country, being gradually 
deprived of all initiative, and of confusion reign- 
ing supreme. From the indifference which at 
one time obtained to the fussiness of to-day 
the educational pendulum has swung; and 
an ineffectual attempt is made to regulate all 
educational affairs by the Education Depart- 
ment, which is practically irresponsible, though 
in theory it is supposed to be amenable to 
Parliament ; but Parliament gives only a few 
hours in the year to education, and almost never 
interferes with the Education Department. 

Under these conditions a new subject which 
bears directly upon the scholar's equipment for 
life may be introduced ; but the experience 
through which Huxley and other advocates of 
physical science passed, is a warning to anyone 
who is so daring as to conclude that the urgent 
need which can be claimed for a subject will be 
regarded as a sufficient justification for its being 
immediately added to the time-table. History 
is not written in vain ; and experience is not 
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valueless. Whoever, therefore, aims at educa- 
tional reform must cultivate among other virtues 
that of patience ; but it would be a false inference 
to draw, if educational reformers were to come to 
the conclusion that they should fold their hands 
and be content with things as they are. That 
was not the way in which the great educational 
benefactors of past ages acted, and it cannot be 
the way of those who understand life's problems 
and see the need for their solution. There is, 
indeed, less justification now than at any 
previous period for inactivity ; for there is a 
large and more or less enlightened public opinion 
to which appeals can be made. The people, too, 
in the last resort have the power to determine 
what should be attempted ; and if, therefore, a 
good case can be made out for any given subject, 
there is no reason why its claims should not be 
urged, and resolute efforts be made to place it 
on the school time-table. 



Ill 

In the preceding chapter we set out, in as 
full detail as the limits of our space permitted, 
all that is most distinctive in the teachings of 
the more distinguished educationists of past 
times. With this history before us, it is instruc- 
tive to note that, though subjects were added 
to the school time-table very slowly, yet almost 
all the subjects which are now taught in the 
State schools were included in the educational 
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theories which educationists at the Revival 
of Learning outHned. Latin and Greek, 
rhetoric and logic, experimental science and 
physical training, ethics and psychology were 
all included. But the field, though wide, was 
necessarily cultivated only in chosen parts. 
Natural science, ethics, and psychology were 
embraced in the outlined syllabus, but many 
years had to elapse before these could receive 
the treatment which they deserve. The work, 
indeed, of recent educationists has largely been 
that of developing these subjects. It should 
be noted, too, that though there were more or 
less distinct indications of the need of training 
scholars for all life's duties, only the meeigrest 
evidence is found of the estimate which the 
earliest educationists set upon economics. That 
science had scarcely come into notice ; and 
though Aristotle had assigned to it an 
important place, and though it bears directly 
upon social life, yet educationists have largely 
neglected it. We shall have occasion to refer 
again to this omission, but meantime only 
notice it, and proceed to observe how other 
subjects which belong to the content of educa- 
tion received attention at the hands of the 
earlier educationists, and have been developed 
in recent times. 

The history of education clearly shows that 
a great advance was made when Erasmus and 
other Humanists liberated education from the 
bondage of mere words. The subjects hence- 
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forth taught were living subjects. Teachers 
who misconceived their vocation might treat 
them in a dull manner and rob them of their 
life, but the subjects themselves had a living 
interest ; and how much that meant for educa- 
tion can only be imperfectly stated. Rabelais, 
following in the footsteps of Erasmus, made 
a still more pronounced advance when he 
taught that education should be " according to 
nature," and should embrace natural objects 
and social life. 

Here we find one of the first traces of the 
social reformer. Rabelais was^ far from per- 
ceiving the full significance of his own teachings, 
but the work to which many modern reformers 
have devoted their energies was indicated, 
though only in dimmest outline. The time had 
not come when the meaning of moral and 
economic training could be rightly and ade- 
quately appreciated. It is even doubtful 
whether the time has yet come for fully com- 
prehending all that is involved in such training. 
Acts of beneficence and doles of charity may 
relieve distress, but the root-evils of human 
life require a thoroughly scientific treatment ; 
and efficient agencies, among which an intelli- 
gent training in rules of conduct and economic 
principles must hold a prominent place, need 
to be diligently and extensively employed. 

Ascham, again, accomplished a distinctive 
work when he showed that the development 
of mind and body must proceed on parallel 
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lines. The excellent service which Locke 
subsequently rendered to education confirmed 
Ascham's teachings; for it was largely owing 
to his labours that educationists further per- 
ceived that condition powerfully affects, and 
indeed determines, character. It was Locke 
also who taught in the most unmistakable 
manner that a healthy body and a trained mind 
go together, and that they lay the foundation 
of a healthy development. 

It was perhaps comparatively easy for Locke 
to point out the necessity for, and to gain 
assent to, his theories. For already the Jesuits 
had given proof of what a powerful instrument 
education is in itself, and of what it can accom- 
plish. Bacon, too, had set education on a 
scientific basis. With great insistence and 
remarkable success he had shown that the 
verification of thought and things by a process 
of induction was the only true way to acquire 
knowledge. A scientific spirit having been 
thus introduced, Locke's task, and that of all 
who have subsequently declared for a scientific 
training, were rendered simple. It is true, 
indeed, that, on the one hand, many educa- 
tionists had to repeat the same demands, and 
that, on the other, many educational authorities 
were opposed to a special training in science ; 
but we read history correctly, and also with 
profit, when we see how the way was prepared 
for Locke and his successors. 

Ratke made a new development, and still 
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further widened the province of education, when 
he taught that the aim of education is to 
effect wholesome changes in the social structure, 
and thus improve society. In this respect he 
was the precursor of Ruskin, whose utterances 
on economics are held by many to be as 
valuable as his pronouncements on art, and of 
Spencer, whose great work on synthetic philo- 
sophy is devoted to social improvement. There 
may be those who hesitate to adopt Ruskin's 
economic theories, and Spencer's philosophic 
postulates, but most informed persons readily 
enough acknowledge that both have given a 
great impulse to the ideas which Ratke was the 
first to enunciate. 

Comenius followed Ratke, and made it still 
more manifest that while education is, in the 
first instance, in the interests of the scholar, it is 
ultimately in the interest of society. Holding 
this view, he naturally maintained that educa- 
tion must be accessible to all, rich and poor 
alike. At this distant time, when his life-work, 
which was so nobly devoted to education, can 
be reviewed, we can easily see how he was led 
step by step to the conclusion that educa- 
tion must be free to all ; for, if its main 
object be the betterment of society, that 
end cannot be attained unless all children are 
educated. This is now a commonplace truth 
which everyone recognises ; but justice requires 
that honour should be done to the men who 
did so much to make Fichte's, and still more 
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recently Ruskin's and Spencer's, work possible, 
so far as their labours bear on education. 



IV 

The service, however, which these education- 
ists have rendered, and the impulse which they 
have given to social betterment, are seriously 
questioned by some recent writers who attempt 
a correct reading of educational history. It 
may be said at once that it is somewhat difficult 
to discover anything like an adequate justifica- 
tion for the attitude which these writers 
deliberately adopt. They assume that the 
drift towards, and the stereotyping of, existing 
institutions are due to the operations of that con- 
ception of education which aims at improving 
men as citizens. " The civic standard of 
worth," says Mr Barnett, " is not a good criterion 
of the value of education." In his view, too, 
" the origin of some of the most serious errors 
in the aims and organisation of education is to 
be found in the conception of man as a mere 
citizen." ^ 

This is a singular instance of a mistaken 
judgment. The writer fails to see the factors 
which really operate towards the end which he 
deplores. For, so far from these serious evils 
being due to an education which deals with man 
as a citizen, a more careful reading of history 
shows that they are traceable to economic 
' Common Sense in Education and Teaching, pp. 283-4. 
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causes. A severe individualism, which teaches 
every man to fight for his own interests, irre- 
spective of the well-being of his fellows, has 
ruled in commerce and social life. " The legis- 
lation of civilised communities," observes 
Sidgwick, " is in the main framed on an individ- 
ualistic basis." ^ This is the origin of a great 
many of the social evils which everybody 
laments. They are in no sense due to 
education, unless in so far as it has run on in- 
dividualistic lines. Certainly they are not due to 
an education which regards man as a citizen ; for 
nothing so effectively counteracts individualism 
and lessens its hurtful issues as such an educa- 
tion. The educationist of insight regrets the 
existence of these social evils ; but, unlike his 
brother who is bound to old ideals and effete 
methods, he endeavours to remove them by 
insisting that scholars should be taught to 
realise their social obligations, and should be 
trained with a view to the discharge of them. 
The spirit of individualism, on the other hand, 
looks first and chiefly to self; and it also largely 
explains the setting up of material prosperity 
as the standard of education. The pushful 
man is the person whom it honours, especially 
if his efforts issue in the multiplication of 
material wealth. 

The educationist of clear vision and generous 

instincts opposes all such ideals — if they can, by 

a stretch of charity, be so named. Education 

1 Elements of Politics, p. 39. 
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in his hands aims at the good of the individuai,, 
but at that as it is realised through the good of 
society. He perceives the truths, that "each 
man finds his own in all men's good " ; that the 
individual is dependent upon society, and there- 
fore owes his fellows the best service which he 
can render ; and that wholesome changes within 
the sphere of social life can only be effected 
by individual and collective labour. Per- 
ceiving these truths, he throws all his energies 
into the task of making education an agency 
by means of which they may be realised. 

V 

But the correct reading of educational history 
carries with it the conviction that there is an 
urgent need at the present time for a mediating 
influence between opposing economic theories. 
All recognise that condition goes a long way to 
determine character, and that it is the chief 
function of education to make for the best 
conditions. The individual can do much to 
improve them, but collective effort can do 
more. The aim of education, therefore, should 
be to train and equip the scholar both for his 
own sake and for the sake of society, in order 
that there may be mutual co-operation towstrds 
a common end. It is indeed the function of 
educationists to find out what of truth lies in 
individual and in collective effort and aim. 
Those who strive to discharge this function 
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will be rewarded by discovering that in eco- 
nomics, as elsewhere, there is a unity deeper 
and profounder than all apparent differences ; 
that there is room both for the individual and 
society ; and that the most intensive individual 
life can be brought into harmony with, and 
made subservient to, the most extensive social 
life. 

But here an acknowledgment should be 
made. We pay only the meed of praise which 
they have won when we say that earlier 
educationists, like Bacon and Locke, Ratke and 
Comenius, were profoundly dissatisfied with the 
educational attainments of their day ; and that, 
perceiving with more or less clearness the true 
aim of education, they outlined an education 
which, if carried out, would fit a scholar to 
discharge his civic duties, and to realise his 
life in the society of which he is a part. These 
men really strove for those conditions which make 
for life and things valuable. They set up ideals 
not yet reached, but which contain within them- 
selves a wholesome saving power that counter- 
acts evil instincts and bad habits, and also at the 
same time guarantees the highest good of the 
individual, the family, and the State. 

Modern educationists cannot be satisfied 
with less lofty ideals than those which the 
pioneers of education attempted to reach. To 
train teachers in such a manner that they shall 
regard, and teach their scholars to regard, 
personal gains or material prosperity as the 
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chief end of life, is to deprive life of its poetry 
and moral heroism. Teachers have a sacred 
vocation ; their profession is one of the highest, 
for they hold in their power the plastic minds 
of children ; but if for any reason, or for any 
unworthy end, they forget their vocation, 
history is for them written in vain, and 
they eliminate from their own, and from the 
lives of the scholars under their charge, all 
that ennobles, elevates, and beautifies human 
life. 

VI 

As one reads the history of education, it is 
impossible to fail to observe the great promin- 
ence which was given to ethics. The Scottish 
school of educationists, following the example 
set by John Knox, have closely associated 
morals with religion ; but even those who dis- 
card religion have insisted that education is 
incomplete which does not embrace instruction 
in morals. We shall in a future chapter 
attempt a discussion of religious instruction, 
and try to show how eminently reasonable it is 
to give religion its own place in a comprehensive 
scheme of education ; but for the moment we 
are content to note that all educationists, with- 
out distinction of creed, and even those who 
profess no creed, have given to morals a large 
and an important place. They have, indeed, 
all more or less clearly perceived that the 
ethical cannot be eliminated, and at the same 
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time the hope be entertained that a useful 
course of instruction can be given. There is, 
then, no question raised as to the need for 
training in morals, though disputes have been 
carried on, and controversy still rages, respect- 
ing the basis on which morals should be made 
to rest. This opens out a wide field into which 
at present we do not enter. It is enough for 
our purpose to say that the history of education 
reveals at every stage of its progress the abid- 
ing interest which belongs to moral instruction. 
But this history with equal clearness shows 
that psychology early entered as an important 
factor into education. Melanchthon emphasised 
it. Bacon and Locke perceived its value ; but 
it was reserved for Herbart to exhibit the far- 
reaching issues of a true psychological analysis, 
and this not as a matter of mere academic or 
doctrinaire discussion, but as bearing directly 
upon a proper and useful education. Since 
Herbart's time the study of psychology in 
relation to education has made vast strides. 
Recent exponents have treated it not as an 
abstract science, but as a vital subject which is 
related to, and modified by, physiology. The 
child-mind, it is now seen, develops under well- 
defined laws, which must be carefully observed ; 
otherwise it is repelled from its lessons, and is 
dwarfed. Whoever, therefore, teaches children 
with the hope of imparting instruction success- 
fully, must keep in view the operation of the 
human mind. Its capacity for diversified 
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exercises, such as thinking, willing, and feeling, 
generally goes under the name of its " faculties," 
but this is not the best term by which to express 
the mind's complex operations. Indeed, it would 
be a great advantage if this misleading word 
were discarded. It is the business of the 
teacher to watch these operations, and to impart 
instruction taking them fully into account. 
Hence psychology now more than ever before 
holds a prominent place in education ; and as 
a subject to which attention is rightly directed 
its value is beyond estimate. 

One may hesitate to speak in definite 
language about the teachings of history as they 
bear upon economics. That educationists have 
perceived its value is acknowledged ; but hesi- 
tation arises in one's mind, largely because the 
value of the science is not yet fully recognised. 
So long as it is assigned a place in the outer 
court, while other subjects not one whit more 
important are admitted into the Temple of 
education, one, advocating its claims, may seem 
to be arguing for that to which the great 
majority of educationists attach no special worth 
or significance. The history of education, 
however, is not without evidence of the high 
place which has been given to social life in 
schemes of instruction. Social life, moreover, 
cannot be improved apart from the study of 
economics. This is beyond dispute ; and one 
therefore, in pleading for a large place for 
economics in education, is only pleading for 
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what is essential to a healthy social life. Ruskin 
has given the subject a powerful advocacy. 
Many are following in his footsteps ; and sooner, 
perhaps, than one anticipates this subject may 
be added to the school time-table. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that religion is 
a subject on which instruction must be given. 
The history of education as it bears on religion 
is full of interest. For a very long period — 
indeed, during the whole of the Middle Ages — 
education was chiefly concerned with religion. 
If other subjects were considered, it was only 
as they bore upon and were an aid to religion. 
Beyond this education was not developed to 
any extent. Churchmen may, as is often 
affirmed, have been averse to the spread of 
education. Few of them were educated men, 
and it is not, therefore, surprising that they set 
little value upon education, or that they feared 
its spread lest the Church's creed should be 
undermined, and the priesthood lose control 
over the people. That the fear thus enter- 
tained was groundless is now demonstrated. 
A religion which cannot bear the brightest 
light that may be thrown upon it is not worth 
holding. In those countries where the same 
fear is said still to exist, there are few enlight- 
ened men whom it can influence. Ambitious 
and unworthy political projects may, in the judg- 
ment of some, require for their realisation the 
keeping of the people in a state of ignorance, 
but few are bold enough to avow such a policy. 
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The Reformers declared for education. In 
their hands, however, it was an aid to religion. 
Luther and Knox thus regarded education. 
It was a subject with which the Church had 
chiefly to do ; and therefore they urged its 
claims, not perhaps so much for its own sake, 
or for the sake of the material and intellectual 
benefits which it confers, as tor the sake of 
religion, which they rightly held to be the 
chief aim of life. One can perceive how this 
predominating motive led to misunderstandings 
which still confuse men's minds when the claims 
of education and those of religion are examined. 
Some tried to solve the problem, as many at 
the present day try to solve it, by setting aside 
religion as having no legitimate claims upon 
man's time and attention, and by declaring 
for secular instruction alone. But this cannot 
satisfy the great majority of the people in a 
Christian State ; and what is still more im- 
portant, it cannot satisfy man's deepest needs 
as a religious being. You may object to 
certain dogmas, and have good grounds for 
the objection, but to attempt to eliminate the 
religious element from man's life is to attempt 
the impossible ; and to fail properly to educate 
the religious side of man's nature is to do him 
and society an injustice. 

The Reformers perhaps inclined too much 
towards the other extreme ; for they did not 
perceive with sufficient clearness that man has 
needs other than the strictly religious, and that 
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education justly concerns itself with the material 
and social affairs of human life. It was, indeed, 
the weakness of many earnest religious men 
that they limited their vision ; and it cannot 
be stated too strongly that their action still 
influences many religious people, who are all 
aglow with interest for the soul and care nothing 
for the body, leaving all social questions to 
be settled by men who profess no religion. 
History here writes its lessons in great capitals, 
and it would be well if those who are genuinely 
interested in religion also saw and felt the 
claims of the material, the intellectual, and 
the social. Religion is not opposed to these, 
and should never be set in opposition to them. 
They are all deeply rooted in human life, and 
equally deserve cultivation. 

At the present time the majority of parents 
demand religious instruction for their children. 
Government meets this demand. The Code 
fixes certain hours for secular instruction, and out- 
side these hours allows religious instruction to be 
given under a conscience clause. We shall see 
when we deal with religious education in detail 
that there is much in the claim of those who 
contend that religious instruction should be 
as free as possible from the dogmatic and the 
denominational elements ; but meanwhile we 
only add that religion, like all other subjects 
which have a deep human interest, should be a 
subject of instruction. 

The content of education is now seen to be 
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very great. Everything that bears upon human 
life enters into it ; and it is the special business 
of educationists to discover the relative claims 
of the subjects which belong to the wide 
educational domain, and to give to each such 
a place as its merits claim. 

VII 

But, given this wide field and these many 
subjects, Method needs to be considered in 
the light of the teachings of history. Fortun- 
ately, this is done somewhat easily. 

One of the earliest and also greatest steps 
was taken toward improvement of method 
when Elyot taught that instruction should be 
given in the mother-tongue. Rabelais revolu- 
tionised method when he showed teachers that 
the way to enlist the scholar's attention is to 
engage his mind with natural objects. Ratke 
made another advance when he insisted upon 
the humane in giving instruction. Milton was 
among the first to see the advantage that was 
gained by setting teachers to instruct a limited 
number of pupils. Rousseau accomplished still 
further improvements in method ; for he called 
attention to the sacredness of childhood and its 
boundless possibilities. He also gave education 
a definite order. His theories respecting the 
evils of government may or may not be 
accepted, but there are few who do not acknow- 
ledge that his method of imparting instruction 
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is one of the best that has been devised. It 
had its defects. But it is doubtful if either 
Pestalozzi or Frobel could have accomplished 
the task which they performed had Rousseau's 
work not been done. He preceded them, and 
showed the potentialities of the child-mind. It 
was reserved for them to correct his mistakes. 
They put themselves alongside the child, and 
strove to develop his mental and moral powers 
by actual objects. They clearly perceived that, 
in order to interest pupils in their work, 
and awaken their curiosity — which, as Bishop 
Creighton says, is a special "note" of true 
education,^ — it was necessary to give them things 
to handle and train their eyes to see. Frobel 
especially saw the great educational value of 
hand-work, and therefore established kinder- 
garten schools. Anyone who is engaged in 
teaching children soon learns how readily 
pupils adapt themselves to their work when 
their interest is awakened ; and experience 
proves how speedily this is effected when, say, 
under the Sloyd system, they are taught to 
handle tools. The eminently reasonable method 
which is now adopted in teaching children is to 
a great extent the method of Pestalozzi and 
Frobel ; for all recent developments are exten- 
sions of the principles which they enunciated 
and in practice exhibited. 

It may now be said that method, as such, is, 
at least in theory, as perfect as it can be. Youths 
1 Thoughts on Education, pp. 29-30, 79-83. 
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who, at the present time, contemplate the teach- 
ing profession, have many advantages. All 
that is best in method is at their disposal ; and 
their task is that of learning what experience 
has shown to be highly useful. If, while in the 
day-school, it has been their fortune to have 
been under a good headmaster, the likelihood is 
that, when they enter the Training College, they 
will quickly acquire the methods that have been 
found most effective. Far more depends upon 
the character and accomplishments of the 
headmasters under whom pupils are trained 
than is generally taken into account. But the 
training which headmasters give is only pre- 
liminary. Students, after preliminary training, 
enter the Training College, and there receive 
instruction on all that pertains to teaching. 
Lectures are delivered on the educational 
works of men like Rabelais and Ascham, 
Ratke and Comenius, Rousseau and Pestalozzi. 
Whatever is good in these educationists is 
singled out for commendation and imitation. 
Under the supervision of masters of method, 
too, the students are assigned classes which 
they teach. Defects are then pointed out, and 
positive instruction is given. 

But this is only one side of the work which is 
done in the Training Colleges ; for, in addition 
to lessons in method, students are required to 
prosecute their studies and aim at a high mental 
equipment. Accordingly, it has been the policy 
of the governors of the Scottish Training Col- 
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leges to encourage students to proceed to a 
University degree in Arts or Science ; and the 
Scottish School Boards, in making appoint- 
ments, invariably give preference to those 
students who have the double qualification, as 
Normal trained, and as holders of a Univer- 
sity degree. The results of the care that is now 
bestowed upon the training of those who are 
to be the future State day-school teachers are 
obvious, and upon the whole highly satisfactory. 
The great majority of the students are well 
trained in method, and year by year sees an 
increasing number of them sent out with a 
fairly high mental equipment. 

The situation is quite different so far as the 
higher schools are concerned ; for hitherto 
practically no steps have been taken to train, as 
teachers, those who have charge of the secondary 
schools. Appointments to these schools are 
made almost wholly upon University qualifi- 
cations. A person who has simply gained 
distinction at the University is judged to be 
amply qualified to take charge of a school, or of 
a class in a school, where higher subjects are 
taught. He may know nothing about school 
management, or how to teach ; but neither of 
these defects is a barrier to his appointment. 
It is accordingly a far too common experience 
to find an accomplished classical or science 
scholar standing before a class, and quite power- 
less to enlist the attention of his pupils, to say 
nothing about his inability to inspire them 
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with enthusiasm. With this condition of 
things existing, the complaint is often made 
that our scholars lag far behind Continental 
students, as if the explanation of this backward 
state could not in large part be easily discovered. 
At the expense of his pupils' interests, and after 
some years have elapsed, the untrained teacher 
may perhaps come to have a more or less perfect 
idea as to what teaching means. While he thus 
slowly learns how to teach, his scholars suffer an 
incalculable loss. The new regulations for the 
training of teachers will rectify this defect. It 
cannot be removed too early. 

But the injury done to education is not 
limited to these appointments. Inspectors are 
too often appointed to wide educational 
districts simply as distinguished University 
men. Many inspectors have never stood 
before a class until they appear before one 
clad with all the authority which a Govern- 
ment appointment confers ; and then they 
crudely proceed to sit in judgment upon the 
work done by teachers and scholars. It is little 
wonder that, while appointments are thus made 
in one of the most important departments of 
educational agencies, loud protests should be 
uttered by the teaching profession. 

Improvement here, however, comes slowly. 
The highest educational posts are filled by men 
who possess the meagrest idea as to what is 
meant by teaching, and who entirely fail to 
bring out the maximum of the knowledge of the 
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children in those classes which they examine. 
This has become proverbial, yet no steps are 
taken to wipe out the reproach. The trained 
teachers in the State day-school are severely 
judged by the work which their scholars are 
able to do ; but the last thing of which anyone 
dreams is that, say, of testing by any standard 
the work of an inspector of schools. 

Regard to the interests of education made it 
obligatory to speak quite frankly respecting the 
great injury that is done to scholars. Fitness 
to impart instruction and to inspire pupils with 
enthusiasm for the subjects which they study 
is not hitherto one of the qualifications insisted 
upon when higher educational appointments are 
made. The distinction which is gained in the 
examination class-room is almost the only dis- 
tinction that is recognised. But what does this 
distinction mean ? In the examination class- 
room mere memory and perseverance are almost 
the only things which tell ; but the severe strain 
which is put upon the candidate for honours 
often crushes the soul out of him. He may gain 
the coveted distinction, and the way may be 
open to high educational appointments ; but if 
experience be taken as a test of what these ex- 
aminations have accomplished, then an appeal to 
it shows that few of these successful candidates 
became expert and useful teachers, and fewer 
still ever add anything to the literature of the 
country. We condemn the Chinese system of 
examinations as wholly irrational. We are 
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rapidly approximating to a system which only 
allows distinction to a student whom the success- 
ful " coach " has trained to avoid the examiner's 
traps and " catches." Educationists who are 
most alive to the injury which is thus done 
to education lament the issues produced ; but 
perhaps most of them content themselves with 
the reflection that all true progress is slow, and 
that the time must come when the interests of 
education shall be first considered, and when 
only those who are trained to give instruction 
shall receive appointments in the higher as in 
the primary schools. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE CLAIMS OF PSYCHOLOGY IN RELATION 
TO EDUCATION 

I 

The aim of many recent writers on psychology 
is to limit the study of mental states to its 
own province, and not to touch upon that of 
the metaphysician, moralist, economist, or soci- 
ologist. That there is much which can legiti- 
mately be urged for this limitation is allowed, 
but only on the distinct understanding that 
investigations are conducted with a view to 
analysis. The results of such investigations 
must be placed at the disposal of the moralist, 
economist, and sociologist. All the sciences of 
human life are, by nature, intimately related the 
one to the other. They deal with man as an 
individual, and as a member of society. For the 
purpose of analysis, or in order to ascertain what 
is the content of each science, they may with 
great advantage be separated ; but since they 
stand in a close relation to each other, and deal 
with different aspects of human life, it will 
readily be acknowledged that the one throws 
light upon the other, and that, if the contribution 
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which each makes be rightly used, human life 
itself will be greatly illumined, and its problems 
more easily solved. 

Keeping in view the main object of this 
treatise, which is to show what are the educa- 
tional factors that make most effectively for a 
healthy, high-toned social life, we are obliged 
to attempt an examination of psychology ; for 
it bears directly upon social life, and its findings 
are essential to education. The interpretation 
of society, indeed, turns largely upon the psycho- 
logical postulates which are assumed ; and 
therefore it is necessary to ascertain, as far as 
that Is possible, what a careful study of mental 
states entitles one to assume. Some, like 
Giddings, explain social life by adopting the 
psychological postulate, " consciousness of 
kind"; others, like Tarde, take "imitation"; 
while a large class, following Spencer, base 
everything on "feeling." Many follow Kro- 
potkin, who lays stress upon "mutual aid." 
But whatever theory is adopted, all emphasise 
the importance of psychological studies ; for 
neither society itself, nor education which 
makes for a high social life, can be explained 
unless they receive special attention. 

The place which psychology holds among 
the sciences of human life may be here advan- 
tageously indicated. It is the root-science of 
all the rest. It bears the same relation to the 
science of ethics, economics, politics, and religion 
as physics does to the science of geology, 
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astronomy, etc., the great sciences of matter. 
Everything, indeed, turns upon the results 
of psychological investigation. Thus, moral 
theories are dependent upon the interpretation 
which is given of mental phenomena. From 
the earliest times moralists have tried to discover 
the essence of personality, and the foundations 
of moral authority. Some find them in will, 
others in feeling, others again in thought or 
reason ; and according as one or other of these 
is taken, colour and character are given to 
moral responsibility and moral theory. But 
moral theory, again, determines to a large extent 
economic principles. Those, for instance, who 
lay stress upon feeling, and from it develop a 
moral theory which makes pleasure or happiness 
the rule of conduct, invariably maintain that 
the economic principle, individualism, should 
govern all commercial transactions. And, 
indeed, they do this with great insistence. 
They are the opponents of all collective en- 
deavour ; and socialism is that which they most 
of all dislike. The genesis of this dislike, it is 
interesting to observe, takes one away back to 
the psychological postulates which are assumed. 
For this reason alone it is necessary to ascertain 
. as accurately as possible the data on which the 
assumptions rest, and to sift them with the 
closest attention. 

But psychological postulates tell in farther-off 
fields ; for, having made their influence felt in 
morals and economics, they also affect political 
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art, and even religion. Political action, indivi- 
dualists hold, should be governed entirely by 
what makes for utility and individual interests ; 
and religion with them, so far as they recognise 
any need for it, resolves itself into a system of 
rewards and punishments, or saving oneself. 

Since, then, psychology strikes its roots so 
deeply into social life, the importance of 
studying it with care becomes apparent. All 
intelligent educationists are necessarily con- 
cerned with the findings of psychology. The 
foundations of society, and the growth of social 
life, cannot, indeed, be satisfactorily explained 
unless by a reference to psychology. A theory 
of society cannot be constructed apart from its 
teachings. Accordingly, all writers who attempt 
to throw light upon social phenomena deal, in 
the first instance, with psychology. The need 
for going back to first principles was never 
more clearly recognised than it is to-day ; and 
this accounts for the fresh interest which is 
being taken in psychological studies. Moral 
precepts and economic theories, political art 
and religious beliefs, are all coloured, and more 
or less determined, by the results of these 
studies. 

But if in all departments of human life 
psychology plays such an important part, it 
will at once be perceived that in relation to 
education its influence is bound to be very 
decided. Neither in the earlier nor later 
periods of the development of educational 
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method and aim can psychology be neglected 
with impunity. Consciously or unconsciously, 
all teachers are psychologists. It is impossible 
to engage in the work of imparting instruction 
and training pupils without assuming certain 
psychological postulates. In every lesson which 
is given the teacher is obliged to presuppose 
that his scholars possess certain mental powers, 
some of which are developed earlier and easier 
than others. To these he appeals, and these 
he endeavours to develop. 

The success of the teacher's work largely 
depends upon his knowledge of the child-mind, 
and of the laws under which it grows in 
capacity. It was the opinion of the elder Mill 
that " education cannot assume its most perfect 
form till the science of the human mind has 
reached its highest point of improvement " ; 
and it was the judgment of the younger Mill 
that "a true psychology is the indispensable 
scientific basis of the science and art of teach- 
ing." In many instances teachers may not 
have devoted themselves to a scientific observa- 
tion of mental phenomena ; but few even of 
those who have neglected the study of mental 
science can proceed any length without 
observing the conditions of growth which 
govern the scholar's capacity to receive instruc- 
tion. The curious mental states which the 
scholar's mind presents to the teacher, arrest 
his attention, and, as we have said, consciously 
or unconsciously, he deals with those pheno- 
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mena which it is the business of the psychologist 
to try to understand. 

But accurate knowledge of the teachings of 
psychology is a distinct aid to the teacher. If 
the research which has been carried on within 
the mental domain, and its results, are known 
to him, he is greatly helped in his work; for 
wherever a teacher is well informed respecting 
the nature and operations of the child-mind, he 
regulates the tasks which he assigns to his 
scholars on a definite principle, and does not 
hamper those under his charge by giving them 
too much to do, or expecting too much from 
them. The study of psychology is thus 
essential to all successful teaching ; it is, indeed, 
a part of the teacher's own education. From 
the earliest times its value has been recognised. 
As our historical review shows,^ the great 
educationists of past generations have em- 
phasised it ; and within recent years psychology 
as it bears on education has commanded a vast 
amount of careful attention, with the result 
that now nearly all educational systems pre- 
suppose a knowledge of mental phenomena, 
and of the conditions under which the mental 
powers are developed. 

II 

In the study of psychology it is a capital 
advantage if one begins with a clear and definite 
^ See pp. 65 and 77-8. 
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idea of the unity of the thinking, willing, and 
feeling agents. Man consists of a body and a 
soul. It is contrary to all evidence to speak 
of him as tripartite. No man turning his 
thoughts in upon himself is conscious of a spirit 
within him as distinct from the soul. The 
most searching examination and careful reflec- 
tion reveal only one agent which thinks, wills, 
and feels. 

As to the body, its chief physiological features 
can be indicated. Medical science has indeed 
rendered this task comparatively easy ; but, 
when one deals with the soul, the task is of an 
entirely different order. What the thinking, 
willing, feeling agent is, no one can say. 
The mind itself is unknown. No terms can 
adequately define or even explain it. We are 
limited, in trying to examine its essence, to 
its phenomena. But, while this limitation is 
placed upon efforts to understand what the 
mind is, teachers take the first necessary step 
towards discharging effectively their arduous 
duties when they perceive that they deal 
with the child - mind as a unity. Every 
subsequent step is hampered if this be for- 
gotten or overlooked. Indeed, nothing but 
uncertainty and confusion follow, if the unity 
of the child-mind be not kept steadily in 
view. With the mind, as such, teachers 
have to do ; and it is a great aid to them 
if they remember at all times that they are 
imparting instruction to, and trying to evoke 
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the powers of, a mind whose unity is beyond 
all controversy. 

But, starting with this working principle, 
the next step should be taken, and an en- 
deavour be made to understand the powers of 
the mind. At one time it was customary to 
speak of "the faculties" of the mind. Unin- 
formed persons still persist in using this term. 
Psychologists, however, seldom employ it, and 
when they use it, an important explanation is 
always added. The term is inexact, and is apt 
to lead to confusion. For, when the mind's 
"faculties " are spoken of, what is really meant 
is the mind's capacity to discharge diversified 
functions. The mind is conscious of its own 
powers ; but it is not only a conscious agent, 
it can also generate new ideas. It can set 
in motion trains of thought, and make these 
trains of thought the objects of further in- 
vestigation. Will also belongs to it. It is 
endowed with the capacity of originating acts 
of voluntary consciousness ; and its volitions 
are a testimony to its free agency. It has 
likewise the power of feeling; its emotions 
can be profoundly touched ; and when these 
are awakened may carry on successful combat 
with the will, which they may drive from its 
chosen path, as the raging storm or strong 
currents may drive the ship from its course. 
It is pre-eminently the business of the teacher 
to inform himself respecting the mind's mar- 
vellous capacity. He stands before a class of 
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children, every one of whom possesses powers 
of mind which may be evoked. If the teacher 
has anything like a clear idea of the poten- 
tialities of the minds that he is endeavouring 
to instruct, his own knowledge of the mental 
powers and of the processes which are ever 
going on will greatly aid him. Without this 
knowledge, he will be at best an indifferent 
teacher, for he cannot get into sympathy 
with his scholars ; and, if ignorant of their 
mental powers, he handicaps himself at every 
stage. 

It should, however, be still carefully kept in 
view that the diversified capacity of the mind 
is not a proof against its unity, but only an 
evidence that man is wonderfully made, and is 
gifted with powers which place him at the head 
of creation. The teacher who is deeply im- 
pressed with the complexity of man's nature 
may perhaps be overawed by the very stu- 
pendousness and sacredness of the task in 
which he is engaged ; but, if he has a right 
estimate of his profession as highly honourable, 
he will soon come to realise that the plastic 
mind responds to his efforts to impart instruction, 
and he can lead it into those inviting fields of 
thought and endeavour where its powers are 
developed. 

If, therefore, on the one hand, he is tempted 
to conclude that his task is too great for him, 
since he is responsible for the instruction which 
is imparted and for the drawing out of the 
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potentialities of the human mind ; on the other 
hand, this very acknowledgment of insufficiency 
for so sacred a task is in reality the prime con- 
dition for its fulfilment. For, the teacher who 
sees clearly the infinite possibilities of the mind 
is most likely to be very careful in imparting 
instruction and in developing its powers. This, 
again, makes for a good educator and a good 
education ; and in addition, this view of the 
teaching profession does something to give 
to the teacher's vocation its rightful place. It 
is in itself highly responsible and honourable. 
Money cannot express its worth ; and, while 
it ought to be adequately remunerated, the 
teacher should be held in the highest esteem. 
The delicate work which falls to him in 
dealing with mental powers, and the ultimate 
well-being of society, which is greatly dependent 
upon education, alike require an acknowledg- 
ment of the nobility of the teaching profession. 
Further evidence of the dignity of the 
teacher's work is supplied whenever an en- 
deavour is made to analyse mental phenomena ; 
for a careful and accurate analysis shows still 
more clearly how delicate and subtle an agent 
the human mind is. It should here be said that 
an investigation of mental powers is possible, 
and indeed obligatory, on the part of the 
teacher. If one indeed is to be a successful 
instructor, one's first duty is, given the unity 
of the human soul, to try to understand its 
manifestations. So urgent and necessary is 
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this duty that nothing can compensate one 
for its neglect. 

Fortunately, many efforts have been made 
to analyse mental phenomena. Psychologists 
have laid teachers under a debt to them.^ The 
fruit of their labours lies at the disposal of 
teachers. But those who have most carefully 
examined the wonderful phenomena which the 
human mind presents have also uttered many 
warnings ; and to these teachers should give 
heed, lest they draw hasty and unwarranted 
conclusions. To what extent psychologists lay 
teachers under an obligation, and also carry on 
their analyses, may be indicated when it is said 
that within recent years students of mental 
science have not been satisfied with the results 
of previous investigations. " The New Psy- 
chology " of the day aims at measuring mental 
processes, such as sensations of sound and sight. 
For this purpose elaborate machines have been 
constructed in laboratories, where many experi- 
ments have been made. The work which is 
thus attempted is full of interest ; but it is 
doubtful if the followers of Fechner and Wundt 
have accomplished anything beyond measuring 
what Munsterberg calls "the physical processes 
into which we project our sensations."^ The 
mind itself refuses to disclose its secrets to 
the most delicate instrument which can be 

^ Talks with Teachers, by Prof. James, is an illustration 
of what eminent psychologists have done for teachers. 
^ See Atlantic Monthly, February 1898. 
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constructed ; and psychologists are therefore 
meanwhile obliged to content themselves with 
observing mental phenomena, and with trying 
as best they can to classify them. 

Accordingly, students of mental science fall 
back upon classifications of mental "elements" ; 
but here a note of warning, which the more 
careful psychologists have sounded, needs 
attention. Mental "elements" are never really 
separated the one from the other. They may 
be placed in different categories by a scientific 
abstraction, but they are really, as Sir William 
Hamilton points out, always "in mutual combina- 
tion " ^ The possibility of a mental abstraction 
is admitted. The unity of the ego or self, how- 
ever, bids us beware lest the abstraction be 
carried too far, and thereby invalidate whatever 
classifications may be made. 

Feeling, knowing, willing are the usual 
classes into which the " faculties " are divided. 
But a fatal mistake is made if it be concluded 
that this classification of mental phenomena is 
final. The warning already given needs here 
to be kept in view. For, observe to what this 
classification has led. It has induced some to 
believe that to make such a classification is the 
same thing as to explain the mind itself. It 
has led others to assume that by emphasising 
one or other of the " faculties " an explanation of 
personality, moral actions, and moral responsi- 
bility is satisfactorily given. But neither of 

1 Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. i. p. 189. 
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these things is secured by mere classification 
of mental phenomena. The mind is behind 
its manifestation, and refuses to disclose its 
nature to any kind of classification. You may 
even carry on analysis of its phenomena ad 
infinitum, but personality is superior to all 
attempts at analysing its essence. And, as to 
emphasising one or other " faculty," in the hope 
that thereby an explanation of moral actions 
may be discovered, little can be promised to 
such a hope. The effort to resolve all the 
powers of the soul into feeling, or thought, or 
will has led to a one-sided interpretation of 
moral actions, and has wrought much mischief 
Had the efforts at classification stopped short 
at abstractions, there might be little room for 
complaint ; but the older psychologists have 
not been content with such a limitation. They 
have carried their conclusions into the moral 
and economic fields ; and, as has already been 
pointed out, their generalisations have affected 
ethical theories and ideas respecting the end of 
society. The evidence of this is found in almost 
all recent books on sociology. Psychology, it 
is claimed, interprets social relationships ; and 
the particular view which is therefore taken of 
the psychologists' findings is applied without 
any hesitation to social life. 

The same insistence is seen also in edu- 
cational affairs. The classification of mental 
phenomena, it is maintained, renders the 
teacher's work comparatively easy. But here 
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as in the case of sociology, the actual classifica- 
tion which each educationist makes is pressed 
too far ; and according as feeling, or thought, 
or mill is singled out and emphasised, all 
teaching is made dependent upon the attention 
which is given to the one "faculty" selected. 
Nothing else is more harmful than this pro- 
cedure. The teacher, for instance, that follows 
those guides who divide the mind into separate 
"elements" or "faculties" is sure to find con- 
fusion stamping his work. In his actual teach- 
ing he finds little or nothing to justify the 
division of the mental powers into separate 
entities. The child-mind, as he deals with it, 
is found to be a willing, thinking, feeling power 
which exercises itself in many directions. Its 
exercise in relation to one object reacts upon 
its exercise in relation to another. In what- 
ever direction its power is put forth, strength is 
acquired, and this strength may be used in 
entirely different directions ; but to say that the 
mind thus acts is not the same thing as to hold, 
as some do, that the mental " elements " respond 
the one to the other. This statement is just one 
of those conclusions which psychologists think 
themselves obliged to draw whenever they 
divide the mind into "faculties." 

But while carefully guarding the unity of the 
mind, and uttering a warning lest classifications 
should be pressed too far and too rigidly, we are 
far from saying that the mind's manifestation 
should not be carefully examined. The teacher 
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sees in every child whom he educates certain 
mental powers. It is his duty to observe these 
powers and to watch the conditions under which 
they are best developed. It is an aid and not a 
drawback, a help and not a hindrance, if he 
pays special heed to the mind's phenomena, 
and remembers that there is really no limit to 
the development of the mind's potentialities. 
He must, however, be equally careful ever to 
recall the well-ascertained fact that he deals with 
a single agent whose powers are marvellous. 
This may be illustrated by a simple example. 
A teacher stands, say, before a class of scholars. 
It is his duty to observe with the utmost care 
the mental power which each scholar exhibits, 
and, guided by the manifestations of mental 
capacity which he observes, to order his method 
of instruction and to assign the kind and amount 
of work which each scholar can safely and 
profitably undertake. An enormous benefit 
would be secured if this were done in a thorough 
manner and on a large scale ; but it is almost 
entirely neglected. Children's minds are driven 
into a groove, and no attention is paid to their 
natural inclinations for one subject as against 
another. Our educational system, with its rigid 
examination tests, requires all scholars to con- 
form to one standard. Here inspectors of 
schools might render useful service, but they 
do not ; and teachers working at a high 
pressure have neither time nor encouragement 
to discover where a pupil is strongest, and to do 
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everything within their power to bring out all 
that is best in a pupil in a particular direction. 
Parents often complain of this neglect, but 
their complaint is generally of no avail. The 
injury which is done to scholars them- 
selves is, however, that which is most to 
be regretted ; but not until the teachings 
of psychology are listened to, and means are 
taken to give effect to them, will a remedy 
be found. 

While giving himself to this his proper task, 
it argues, on the part of the teacher, both 
inexact knowledge and also faulty thinking if 
he proceeds after the precepts of some psych- 
ologists, and tries to develop what he calls the 
" mind " of his scholars, and leaves severely 
alone what he terms their " souls," which he has 
been taught by these psychologists to regard 
as the seat of morals and religion. This will 
inevitably lead, as already stated, to the utmost 
confusion. For behind phenomena there is 
only one agent which thinks, wills, and feels. 
You may call it soul or mind ; but you must 
not assume that there is in each scholar a 
"mind" and a "soul." You cannot, indeed, 
separate the mental from the moral agent. 
The subject-matter respecting which instruction 
is given may be either mental or moral. It 
may be axioms or propositions, such as Euclid 
contains, that are to be apprehended ; or it 
may be rules of conduct and moral law which 
are insisted on ; but in both instances it is one 
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and the same agent that deals with intellectual 
and moral truths. 

When the mind, however, is turned towards 
these truths, and they are made objects of its 
exercise, the mind itself passes through complex 
processes, and exhibits certain powers. The 
careful analysis of the mind's operations enables 
one in a small degree to form ideas of the mind 
itself, and in a larger degree to understand its 
phenomena. When we examine, as we shall 
in a moment, the processes through which the 
mind passes in apprehending things, in retaining 
them, and in producing images of them, its 
phenomena will be seen. But that to which 
we now call attention is, that the teacher who 
aims at being well equipped for his work must 
study all that psychology submits to him. 
He must do this for his own sake ; for other- 
wise he will be unable to handle wisely the 
mental phenomena which each of his scholars 
presents to him, and which enter so deeply into 
his life-work. For the sake of his scholars 
also he must make a careful study of mental 
phenomena. We do not say that his study 
should be limited to books, though these cannot 
be neglected ; but he must, either by the 
perusal of literature on the subject, or by that 
study which is carried on as he stands before 
his class and watches the mental powers of 
each scholar, acquaint himself with all that 
psychology teaches. The teacher has a double 
function to discharge. It is his duty to impart 
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instruction, and also to train the scholars 
under his care. The first of these obligations 
will be discharged in a haphazard manner 
if the teacher has no rationalised ideas 
respecting the mental process which goes on 
when he is communicating instruction. He may 
pack the minds of his scholars with facts and 
dates, but these become ill-assorted bundles of 
information, and can only with difficulty be 
turned to useful purposes. If the teacher 
regards it as his chief function to train the 
minds of his scholars with a view to future 
service as members of society, it is scarcely 
possible that he can succeed if he himself starts 
handicapped by a lack of knowledge of the 
laws under which the mind is trained. For, 
how can he train scholars if he himself is 
untrained in relation to the things which 
strike their roots deepest into all real mental 
growth, and make for healthy social relation- 
ships ? If he has never turned his attention to 
these things, how can he successfully educate 
those under his charge ? The task is for him 
an impossible one. It is bound also to be 
uncongenial. The urgent need, therefore, for 
the study of psychology in relation to educational 
aims and methods is obvious. Fitness to 
impart instruction, and ability to train scholars 
to think, reflect, and generalise, are largely 
dependent upon it. 

But for another and equally strong reason 
the study of mental phenomena is necessary. 
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For one's psychological postulates not only tell 
upon educational method and agencies, but 
also, as we have already pointed out, upon 
one's conceptions of society and outlook on the 
world. Psychology runs through all human 
life. The mind and its phenomena make 
themselves felt everywhere. There is no 
department of thought or endeavour excluded 
from them. In themselves they are intensely 
engrossing, attractive, inviting. You cannot 
break away from their enthralling influence 
when once you come under the spell which the 
study of them produces. Thus, to watch the 
laws under which the mind advances from 
stage to stage in knowledge, and in capacity 
to reason and make inductions ; to supply the 
conditions which are the pledges of the greatest 
amount of progress ; to perceive how the mind 
stamps itself upon society and affects the entire 
social structure ; to trace the operations of 
psychological postulates on social life and on 
social duties ; and especially to inquire how 
far these postulates, determining educational 
methods and agencies, and affecting powerfully 
social life, bear upon the end of human life, are 
most fascinating exercises. For a teacher to 
have a wide outlook upon life, and to see 
clearly the important part which he is called 
upon to play, is for him to be seized with new 
passion for his work, and to take a fresh 
interest in it. If anything at all of an idealist, 
which all teachers should be, there is sure to 
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come to him a vision of the nobility of his 
vocation ; and thus along this, as along the 
previous line of investigation, the dignity of 
the teaching profession is shown. 

Ill 

But assuming that a teacher must have a 
knowledge of psychology in Ofdef to discharge 
rightly his high functions, how is he to proceed 
in his efforts to acquire and make a proper 
use of all that psychologists have been able to 
ascertain respecting the moods and tenses of 
mental processes ? Given an idea of the unity 
of the mind, and setting out with this postulate, 
he must first inquire, How are things appre- 
hended? What process or processes go on 
within the mind when an endeavour is made 
to impart information to the scholar, to enlarge 
his mental capacity, and to strengthen his 
mental powers? A full and adequate answer 
to these questions takes us into the wide field 
of psychology, within which lie many baffling 
problems. We do not attempt to traverse this 
extensive domain. For the purposes which 
the teacher has in view it will be sufficient if 
he be able to trace the mental processes 
which go on whenever instruction is being 
imparted and the mind is being trained. 
It is, indeed, with these processes that the 
teacher should be chiefly concerned, in order 
that he may discharge his duties as aided 
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by all that a careful observation of them 
teaches him. 

1. When a teacher, then, endeavours to 
answer the question. What process or processes 
go on while he is giving instruction ? he soon 
discovers, in the first place, that the minds of 
his scholars are capable of feeling and respond- 
ing to sensations. The process of conscious- 
ness itself is dependent upon sensation and 
motion. The mind's powers lie dormant until 
its feelings are awakened ; but when these are 
set in motion by external objects which arouse 
them, a process within the domain of conscious- 
ness begins ; and the outcome of it is, that 
things are more or less distinctly apprehended. 
The educational system of Pestalozzi and 
Frobel is largely based on this rudimentary 
experience. Both of these teachers perceived 
that all instruction must, in the first instance, 
take account of sensations. Their method of 
instruction was, therefore, based upon object- 
lessons. The teacher who is most successful 
requires ever to keep this elementary truth in 
view. He must also remember that the child- 
mind at first perceives objects in their relation, 
the one to the other, almost entirely by means 
of sensations. On the mind dim mental images 
are impressed ; and these, along with con- 
stantly recurring visible objects, excite and 
develop the mind's powers. 

2. The mind's cognitive power thus, in the 
second place, comes into exercise. This 
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power may be operative on a lower or higher 
plane. The teacher should observe the pro- 
cesses which go on while cognition in the 
lower or higher plane takes place ; for, such 
observation will give him useful suggestions 
as to the best means of developing this 
inherent mental power. Watching the pro- 
cesses carefully, he will observe that when an 
external object is presented to the mind one 
form of cognition is put into play. He will 
see that certain perceptions of the size, colour, 
etc., of the object presented have been formed. 
But this simple exercise soon enables the mind 
to proceed to higher and more complex forms 
of cognition. For, when images of things 
formerly presented to the mind are recalled, 
a higher mental exercise is performed. This 
higher exercise marks a higher stage of progress 
in the mind's development. It is now able to 
think of things which are absent, and to form 
more or less accurate judgments respecting 
them. It can make these things the fruitful 
source of new ideas, which may, however, be 
very crude, and may require to be corrected 
by experience. Still, new ideas have been 
entertained. This, therefore, implies growth 
of mind, which is the outcome of true education ; 
for, the mind is now able to make representa- 
tions, more or less accurate, of all that sensations, 
images, and ideas have produced. 

3. But this does not exhaust the mind's 
powers ; for, in the third place, the exercises 
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of which it is capable clearly indicate that it 
possesses the capacity of storing away in its 
hidden and secret recesses sensations, facts, 
and images of things already apprehended, 
and also of being able by an act of will and 
memory to recall them. Memory is thus a 
mental power which, when rightly cultivated, 
enables the mind to make representations of 
things. The scientific educator will give to 
memory its own rightful place. He will not 
treat it merely as a power which retains infor- 
mation, but will endeavour to make its exercises 
a means through which the mind itself is 
trained, and representations of things useful 
and which make for life are made. Memory 
is an invaluable possession, and ought to be 
carefully cultivated. 

4. Great, however, as are the powers of the 
mind which have been indicated, it is capable 
of still higher exercises ; for it rises far 
above the merely prosaic. It claims all 
regions of thought as its own, and calls into 
play fancy and imagination. But fancy, which 
is no more than imagination run wild, while 
it may delight, is for practical purposes of little 
use. 

Imagination, on the other hand, gives vivid, 
true, and most useful representations. No 
one can over-estimate the high service which 
the imagination has rendered. The poet, 
struggling with thoughts too intricate for mere 
prose to express, or seeing with a keen eye 
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the beauties of nature and the harmony of 
the universe, finds in imagination that power 
which enables him not only to express his 
conceptions, but also to set them in flowing 
rhythmic numbers. Applied to history, imagina- 
tion makes the great events of past ages, and 
great historical personages, pass again before 
one's eyes ; applied to nature, it enables the 
scientist to discover those secrets of nature 
which the most laborious toil in vain tries to 
unveil ; and applied to art, it gives fascinating 
pictures of the grand and the sublime, the 
beautiful and the true. 



IV 

The study of the mental powers and their 
phenomena is to the teacher something more 
than a mere pleasurable exercise. It is a 
distinct and definite aid to his life-work. Psy- 
chology is to him neither an abstract science, 
nor an end in itself. He is a psychologist, 
but he is much more. He studies mental 
phenomena, and tries to understand their 
causes and their consequences ; but he gives 
himself to these studies in order that he may 
the more intelligently and successfully impart 
instruction and train the minds of those under 
his charge. His main aim, indeed, is to make 
teaching more scientific, more thorough, and 
more effective. 

Psychology lays its treasures at the teacher's 
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disposal ; it writes out its findings, and he 
takes these and uses them in his daily task. If 
he is a diligent student of mental phenomena, 
much useful information lies to his hand. He 
begins with what is most elementary in psycho- 
logical investigations. His starting-point is 
the observation of those sensations which 
awaken the child's consciousness. He sees 
that the child-mind readily responds to the 
impressions which objects make upon it. He 
also learns that, where sensations have left a 
deep impression on the mind, the memory of 
these is retained for a while ; but he likewise 
notes that there is a limit to the child's most 
vivid recollections of powerful sensations ; for 
even the memory of its greatest losses soon dies 
out. The one moment the child is plunged into 
grief; the next, its face is wreathed with smiles. 
The taking away of the child's toy, on which it 
has set its affections, may lead to loud crying, 
but with astonishing swiftness it soon finds a 
whole world of interest in other things. The 
wise teacher notes these traits of the child-mind, 
and gives such instruction as is in harmony with 
nature. 

But since the teacher's aim is the harmonious 
development of all the powers of the mind, he 
cannot rest satisfied with mere sensations, but 
must proceed to the training of the higher 
powers of the mind. The impressions made 
by sensations lay a foundation for further in- 
struction, and also make for character. But 
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the scholar must be taught to think for himself, 
to dififerentiate, discriminate, and classify objects. 
This is the more serious part of education, and 
requires a long time and much patience. Here, 
however, as elsewhere, psychology comes to the 
aid of the teacher ; for it directs him how to 
observe mental processes, and to regulate in- 
struction by what is observed. But, as we 
shall see in a moment, it is in dealing with 
mental processes that psychologists show least 
agreement among themselves. Meanwhile, it 
should be said that experience has guided the 
teacher even in those domains where psychology 
speaks with uncertainty. For experience shows 
that the mind — whatever may be its processes 
— is trained to exact thinking by the study of 
those higher subjects which the school syllabus 
prescribes. A controversy has been carried on 
for some time as to whether classics or mathe- 
matics or modern languages afford the best 
mental training. Perhaps, upon the whole, 
the study of mathematics carries with it and 
necessitates the greatest amount of exact 
thinking ; for it leaves nothing to authority or 
subjective standards. Its conclusions are not 
haphazard ; each step needs to be, and fortun- 
ately can be, verified ; and all this makes for 
accurate thinking. But, however the con- 
troversy may terminate, this at least is self- 
evident, that the subjects set to scholars — 
whether mathematics, or classics, or any other 
subject — train their minds. Any one of these 
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subjects may be pursued for the sake of the 
trade or profession which scholars have in 
view ; but, in addition to preparing scholars for 
their life-work, they also teach them to think, 
differentiate, discriminate, and classify. Habits 
of study are acquired, and these imply a more 
or less trained mind. The psychologist may 
be unable to explain how the mind develops 
in power. He may not be able to follow the 
mental processes ; but while the teacher waits 
for a final pronouncement from the psychologists 
on these questions, he meantime goes on with 
what aids are at his disposal to train those 
under his charge. 

If in relation to the essence of the mind itself 
the teacher gets little definite information from 
psychologists, when he comes to deal with the 
mind's cognitive and retentive power, and its 
capacity to combine objects and make thereby 
vivid representations of things, students of 
mental phenomena can greatly aid him ; for 
they have been able to show that the mind 
apprehends objects, and that memory retains 
longest and most clearly whatever has been 
well understood. " The retentive power," says 
Bain, " works up to the height of the discriminat- 
ing power." An illustration of the dependence 
of memory on clear ideas is seen whenever one 
attempts to commit any piece of writing to 
memory. If one, in composing it, has taken 
pains to arrange the thought and express it in 
befitting language, then it is much more easy to 
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commit to memory what has been thus written 
than it would be if the writing had been done 
hastily and without order. This, therefore, 
proves that the memory is dependent upon clear 
ideas. One may learn by rote what one does 
not understand ; but such a task is a piece of 
drudgery, and its performance depends upon 
sounds of words and owes nothing to intelligence. 
In the higher exercises of imagination psychology 
has much to say that is useful ; for, in its analysis 
of the mind's power in combining objects and 
giving representations of things, it shows what 
elements enter into the exercises, and what 
limits are put upon the power of the mind. 
Imagination is intensified intuition. It depends 
upon visible or mental objects which it combines 
and reconstructs ; but, traced to its roots, it is 
really intuition working upon these objects, 
and working upon them in an intensified degree. 
The poet and prophet alike make large use of 
imagination, and chiefly because they see deeply 
into the meaning of things, and can present 
them in a vivid and attractive form. But as 
the teacher studies imagination he must be 
careful to point out that it has distinct limits ; for 
its products or representations must always be in 
harmony with nature and experience ; otherwise 
it runs into fancy. 

V 

There is a great difference between the acts 
of consciousness which are due to sensations, 
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and those due to the mind's higher flights on the 
wings of imagination. Of this difference the 
teacher is bound to take special notice, and to re- 
cognise that it is his business to train his scholars 
along the whole line of, and at every stage in, 
the path of progress. But if psychology makes 
anything plain, or gives any useful guidance to 
the teaching profession, it makes this as clear 
as noonday, that the simpler powers of the mind 
must be trained first, and that higher mental 
exercises can only be attempted with safety 
and profit when the soil has been well tilled and 
prepared for the seed. The rule, therefore, 
which instruction should follow is, from the 
simple to the complex, from the particular to the 
universal, from the concrete to the abstract. 

All intelligent teachers follow this rule ; but 
when they endeavour to analyse or trace the 
process which goes on as education passes from 
the simple to the complex, they encounter 
difficulties which are not easily removed. Here 
the psychologist may render them some assist- 
ance. It must, however, be said that the aid 
which is given is not of a definite kind ; for 
psychologists are not at all agreed respecting 
what things enter into the process and are 
its determining factors. Some give an almost 
exclusive place to association of ideas. These 
maintain that in every mental process mental 
conditions always persist in their product as its 
component parts ; and accordingly they hold 
that all you have to do in order to explain a 
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state of consciousness or mental process is to 
examine its abiding constituent parts. But 
other psychologists rightly contend that the 
mental conditions which make for a given 
result do not always persist ; that often many 
of them disappear ; that other factors enter in ; 
and that therefore you cannot account for 
states of consciousness or mental processes on 
the principle of association of ideas alone. This 
is just to say that " mental chemistry " does not 
explain mental processes. The mind itself is a 
conscious agent, and is capable of originating 
ideas. Indeed, in every act of voluntary con- 
sciousness birth is given to new ideas. The 
association of ideas cannot account for these 
new ideas. They are traceable to the mind's 
inherent originating power. But further, even 
when the mind does not perform an act of 
voluntary consciousness, but is called into 
exercise by the presentation of mental or 
external objects, new ideas may arise which 
associationism cannot explain. In every 
mental process the originating power of the 
mind must be taken into account. Association 
of ideas may in some cases give a stimulus to 
the mind, but it cannot give a satisfactory 
explanation of all mental phenomena. The 
mind's capacity to perform acts of voluntary 
consciousness must also, therefore, always be 
kept in view. 

The controversy among psychologists which 
is thus indicated, if it has not yet issued in 
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definite conclusions, at least shows how pro- 
foundly complex all mental processes are. 
False or even inadequate analysis of them leads 
to confusion. To the teacher of children the 
analysis which may be made is not an abstract 
or doctrinaire question. It enters deeply into 
his daily work ; for, if it be his business to watch 
mental processes, and to order his instruction 
by what he observes, the most practical issues 
depend upon the analysis which he is invited to 
accept. All, indeed, that psychology has to say 
in relation to education turns upon this root- 
question. At the present time the exponents 
of mental science, alike with educationists, lay 
great stress upon the conclusions of psycho- 
logical studies. Here, then, this question meets 
them with pressing urgency. 

The careful teacher will make it his chief 
business to ascertain the latest findings of 
psychological investigations. He enjoys the 
capital advantage of having a wide field in 
which to put them to the test of practical ex- 
perience. It will greatly add to the pleasure of 
the task in which he is engaged if he watches 
the phenomena of the mind, say, with the same 
earnest attention as that with which the exponent 
of physical science observes objects of nature. 
He will find an additional and powerful incen- 
tive when he recollects that he is dealing with 
human life, and especially when he keeps it 
well in view that much of the scholar's future 
usefulness depends upon his accurate observa- 
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tion of the conditions of mental developfftfeflt, 
and upon his suiting his instructions to these 
conditions. Thus psychology asserts its claimgj 
and puts into the hands of teachers some of the 
most effective instruments which they can use ; 
and thus, too, it is shown that educationists 
cannot dispense with the study of psychology. 
It is an invaluable aid, and its accurate study 
repays all who take the trouble to watch the 
subtle but profoundly interesting mental pro- 
cesses which it endeavours to explain. 
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CHAPTER VI 

EDUCATION AND ETHICS 
I 

In the interests alike of education and of social 
life itself there is at the present time no more 
urgent duty, which those who deal with the 
philosophy of human life and try to solve its 
problems should attempt to discharge, than 
that of making a careful synthesis of what is 
most prominent and well verified in all the 
sciences of human life. It is, indeed, not too 
much to say that until this be accomplished 
the hope can scarcely be entertained that the 
content of education, and the subjects which 
should be taught, can be accurately determined ; 
for it is only when this is done that the 
relative claims of subjects can be weighed, and 
a first place assigned to the most important. 

Whoever sees clearly the contribution which 
the science of ethics makes to social life, is 
soon convinced that, since morals enter into and 
determine the character of social life, systematic 
moral instruction should have a chief place in 
the educational syllabus of all schools. 
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In proceeding to deal with ethics, the inter- 
relation of the sciences of human life, to which at 
the outset special attention was directed, must 
be kept in view. The study of ethical systems 
plainly shows how intimately related ethics is 
to psychology. 

It may be useful at this stage to exhibit in 
a few sentences the dependence of ethics upon 
psychology. Whether one examines the some- 
what indistinct moral principles of the Cynics 
or Cyrenaics, or the more clearly enunciated 
moral rules of their respective historical suc- 
cessors, the Stoics and Epicureans, it is soon 
perceived that in the one case and in the other 
certain psychological postulates are always 
assumed. Subsequent Greek moralists attached 
great importance to the study of mental states. 
This, in their opinion, was the first step towards 
right conduct. Socrates taught men to make 
the mind itself the object of their thoughts. 
Knowledge of oneself he held to be the essence 
of virtue. Hence his aphorism, " Know thy- 
self." With him, knowledge is acquired through 
the study of the mental processes ; and con- 
science, dcBinon, the divine voice within, agrees 
with the dictates of true knowledge. 

It is well known that Plato developed his 
ethics from his psychology. He held, as a 
moralist, that the idea of the good is the highest 
conception which can be entertained ; but he 
also taught, by way of explaining how the idea 
of the good is first conceived, that for all 
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objects of thought there are corresponding 
ideas ; and by the aid of this psychological 
postulate he prepared the way for the study 
of ethics. It is equally well known that 
Aristotle related his ethics to his psychology. 
He traced moral action to the activity of the 
rational part of man's nature. Virtue, with 
him, is "praiseworthy habit " which is due to 
feelings, voluntary and involuntary ; it is not, 
however, habit merely in accordance with 
the dictates of reason, but "habit implying 
right reason."^ 

In modern times we find moralists constantly 
reverting to psychological principles. Bacon, 
for instance, based his moral theories on 
psychology, and perhaps did more than any 
other writer to induce moralists to try to find 
the foundations of moral actions in psycho- 
logical data. Hobbes' utilitarian morals are 
ostentatiously dependent upon his psychological 
interpretation of human nature, which he held 
to be essentially selfish. Locke and Hartley 
developed the doctrine of the association of 
ideas, and endeavoured to rest their moral 
teachings on this doctrine. Cudworth, 
Cumberland, Price, and Samuel Clarke, the 
intelledualists, and Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, 
and Butler, the sentimentalists, traced their ethics 
to Descartes, who had adopted the Platonic 
doctrine of ideas, but had also taught that 

^ Aristotle discusses these questions at great length in 
his Nicom. Ethics, books i. 13, iii. i, and vi. 13. 
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moral ideas are intellectual truths deeply 
coloured by the emotions. 

If we turn to the German schools of moralists, 
the same features stamp their work, Kant 
refused to find the basis for morals in sentient 
experience, but traced them to the soul itself. 
With him, conscience is at all times supreme. 
Fichte developed Kant's subjectivism, and 
showed that moral development comes from 
striving to reach the moral ideal. Hegel owed 
much to Plato, whose teachings he developed 
into a perfect system of idealism. His doctrine 
of the identity of subject and object led him to 
lay special stress on states of self-consciousness, 
which he held marked one stage towards 
absolute knowledge ; but he assigned a supreme 
place to Reason as that which enabled him to 
discover the unity which explains all differences. 
Thus, German moralists, like all others, postulate 
psychological data in their efforts to find a 
rational basis for moral theory and conduct. 

n 

From this brief historical statement it is 
manifest that there are psychological roots out 
of which all moral theories spring. Having 
indicated this intimate relationship, we now 
proceed to show how moral actions and moral 
ends enter into education and form a large part 
of its chief aim. " Education," says Professor 
James, "cannot be better described than by 
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calling it the organisation of acquired habits of 
conduct and tendencies to behaviour. " ^ Right 
conduct is that which education has in view. 
If the educationist is indebted to psychologists, 
he is equally under an obligation to moralists ; 
for they have made it their business to ascertain 
what is the Good, and they have laid the 
results of their labours at the disposal of all 
teachers. It is true that among moralists there 
is not uniformity of opinion as to why any given 
action is designated moral. No other science, 
indeed, affords more ground for dispute and 
difference of opinion than the science of ethics ; 
but with these controversies the educationist has 
little to do. In the practical work to which he 
devotes his energies, he should steadily keep it 
in view that moralists as a rule are agreed on 
the question as to what is moral. 

It is, however, a distinct advantage to the 
educationist if he is well informed respecting 
the schools into which moralists are divided- 
He may take no part in their discussions, but 
since an extensive knowledge of intellectual 
and moral investigations, with their results, aids 
one in whatever mental work one may have 
on hand, the educationist who has taken the 
trouble to follow moral research and to ascertain 
its findings is all the better equipped for his 
professional duties. 

An educationist who has studied the develop- 
ment of moral theories sees moralists divided 
1 Talks to Teachers, p. 29. 
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into three great schools. He a,lso learns that 
within each of these schools moralists do not 
always occupy identical ground, though, speak- 
ing generally, each school is well marked off 
from the other. All this proves what has 
been already stated, that keen controversies 
divide those who investigate moral phenomena. 
The schools to which moralists belong are 
known as the utilitarian, intuitionist, and 
idealist. The first of these is composed of men 
who, while holding by utilitarian principles, 
reach their conclusions by very different roads. 
Some emphasise pleasure, others happiness, 
eudaemonism ; and many of them maintain 
that moral law is nothing other or higher than 
" restrictions by general consent," without re- 
gard to the will of a Supreme Lawgiver. In- 
tuitionists, on the other hand, declare strongly 
for innate moral ideas. Power is given, they 
hold, in the constitution of the mind to appre- 
hend moral truths. The moral law, they say, 
does not in the first instance appeal to us 
because it is the will of God writ large in a 
book, but because its behests find an immediate 
response from our moral nature. Idealists, 
again, lay stress upon an end. They begin 
with self-consciousness, and hold that "in the 
simple and transparent unity of self-conscious- 
ness there is held in equilibrium " a vital 
antagonism of opposites.^ The human mind 

^ See the Master of Balliol on Hegel, Philosophic Classics, 
p. 149. 
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is ever striving after self-realisation, and in 
order to attain this end it exercises its own 
power, which again enables it to reconcile 
all differences. Reason is supreme and rules 
the world. 

The wide field over which moralists travel is 
full of interest. The educationist cannot, any 
more than any other person, resist the fascination 
of moral theories. He does well to know them ; 
and it is an incalculable benefit if he is able to 
make up his mind, after due examination and 
reflection, as to what theory he should accept 
and upon which he should act. For the 
explanation given of moral phenomena, and 
the theory which is entertained, go a long way 
to give character and aim to moral actions. If, 
for instance, the moral law is nothing more than 
the last and highest product of natural causation, 
as thorough-going evolutionists maintain ; or the 
outcome of social order, as Spencer holds,^ or as 
Sir Leslie Stephen phrases it, "conformity to 
the conditions of social welfare," ^ utilitarian aims 
will govern one's actions, and these will often 
be severely individualistic. On the other hand, 
if moral law be that which we must obey, the 
sense of one's obligations will lead to actions 
which are not governed by personal considera- 
tions, but by the law of right. Or if, again, 
obedience to moral law is the expression of one's 
strenuous efforts to reach an end which carries 

1 See Data of Ethics, pp. 20 and 171. 

2 See Science of Ethics, p. 349. 
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with it self-realisation, the striving after that 
ideal will react upon one's mind and lead to 
noble, disinterested deeds. 

Thus, moral theories colour moral actions ; 
but fortunately, while there is the greatest 
amount of controversy and disagreement as to 
the why, there is little of either as to what is 
moral. We do not think that it is possible to 
explain this universal acceptance of what is 
moral otherwise than by assuming that the 
moral law is given in the constitution of the 
human mind, and that every moral agent is also 
more or less conscious of an end or moral ideal 
for the attainment of which he must constantly 
strive. Other explanations may be offered ; 
but to regard morals either as the last and 
highest product of natural causation, or as the 
outcome of social life, or as actions guided by 
cultured reflection, cannot, in our judgment, 
explain the promptitude with which right is 
distinguished from wrong, and the universality 
of the reign of moral law. 

Ill 

But, moral theories apart, the wide domain of 
moral order lies before the teacher. It is his 
duty to impart positive moral instruction, and 
endeavour to inspire his scholars with a spirit 
of reverence which is the basis of morals. The 
enumeration of moral precepts, while necessary, 
is not all that is required. The teacher must 
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aim at training scholars in virtue. The atmo- 
sphere of the school should be moral. Scholars 
should be taught to regard all instruction and 
mental training as incomplete unless right 
conduct crown their own and the teacher's 
efforts. 

It is a notable fact that there is not an 
educationist worthy the name who does not lay 
great stress upon moral training. In the whole 
history of education one searches in vain for an 
educationist of outstanding merit who gives 
to morals a subordinate place. Plato and 
Quintilian, Comenius and Ruskin, and all 
educationists whose services in the interests of 
education these representative names recall, 
emphasise moral instruction. If we take even 
those whose opposition to religion was very 
pronounced, we find the same passion for 
morals. Educationists, for instance, like 
Rabelais and Rousseau, who cannot be charged 
with an enthusiasm for religion, urged the claims 
of morals ; and in recent times Spencer has 
vied with Huxley in contending that moral 
training is essential to society. 

What is most urgently needed on the part 
of every teacher is a passion for honourable 
conduct ; and he is most likely to be an 
eminently successful instructor who, in addition 
to inspiring his scholars with a strong desire for 
knowledge, also imparts moral impulse to them. 
For it will avail little, though one may know 
all philosophic theories and be acquainted with 
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all scientific discoveries, if one has not likewise, 
through a practical experience, a knowledge of 
the Good. Education makes for what is most 
Valuable in life. That is at once its function, 
and also the justification for all the money and 
time and energy which are spent upon it. 
Ethical teaching, again, enhances education, and 
gives to it its legitimate crown. A country the 
citizens of which are taught to have a supreme 
regard for the right is alone strong ; for the 
strength of a people is determined by their 
moral character. The moral are the brave. 

We put the claims which are urged on behalf 
of ethical instruction positively rather than 
negatively ; for positive instruction is more 
attractive and also more suited to the con- 
stitution of the mind. To be told what to do, 
and to encourage a love of duty, are methods 
of instruction likewise much more effective than 
to hedge pupils round about with prohibitions. 
Perhaps at the earlier stages, and while children 
are still very young, prohibitions are necessary ; 
for at that period the animal in the child is 
strong, and fights vigorously for the mastery. 
Children are then, indeed, at a stage which in 
some respects corresponds to the condition of 
people far down in the scale of civilisation, who 
require the iron hand of authority. BUt children 
soon emerge from that condition ; and as they 
grow towards youthhood their minds open to 
the beauty of moral truths. At that stage in 
their developffllent it is of the first importance 
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that moral instruction should be put in a positive 
form. 

This is by far the better way to educate 
children in relation to moral duties. It would, 
however, be easy to show that, even when 
dealing with more advanced scholars, the 
negative side is not without value ; for, to 
illustrate from history the truth that, when 
individuals or nations violate moral law, they 
come under the influence of moral decay, points 
a useful warning. It is equally in the interests 
of the highest moral education to impress 
scholars with the truths, that an immoral people 
cannot either be strong or endure ; that vice 
saps the foundations of society ; and that, when 
a man's word is not as good as his bond, even 
business transactions become almost impossible. 
But, while making every allowance for instruc- 
tion of this kind, it still can be said that the 
winsome side of moral instruction, and positive 
directions as to what virtues one should long to 
possess, are far more effective. Negatives and 
prohibitions, and pointing out the evils of 
Wrong-doing, all have a place in moral instruc- 
tion, but virtue is in itself a beautiful quality ; 
and to beget a passion for what is positively 
good, and true, and beautiful is the higher and 
better kind of instruction. You can make far 
more of children, whenever their minds open to 
the beauty of moral actions, by encouraging 
them to do the right, than by nagging at them, 
and uttering your " don'ts," which soon become 
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a weariness to children, who, whenever out of 
your sight, will do as they please, and find, as 
their elders so often do, that " stolen waters are 
sweet." 

IV 

What, then, are the positive virtues which 
should be cultivated ? From the earliest times 
moralists have tried to answer this question 
in a satisfactory manner. The history of the 
attempts which have been made is instructive 
in a high degree. The task itself is alluring. 
Moral phenomena invite attention. There is 
scarcely any other thing that is more natural 
than for one who is fascinated by these pheno- 
mena to attempt a classification of them. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that the history of 
ethics reveals not only a strenuous endeavour 
to ascertain what moral theories are best 
supported, but also many attempts to classify 
the moral qualities. 

The elaborate classification which Professor 
Wundt has made represents the latest and 
perhaps also the most thorough attempt to 
classify moral phenomena.^ But his is only 
one of a long series of similar endeavours. 
Greek moralists were the first who tried to 
place moral actions in definite categories. 
They divided these actions into four classes, 
and held that the chief virtues are, wisdom, 
which they interpreted as insight, rational 
1 See Wundt's Ethical Systems, pp. 161-165. 
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action ; courage, which they defined as that 
moral quality that avoids on the one side fool- 
hardiness, and on the other guards against 
cowardice ; temperance, which with them meant 
self-control, holding the balance between sensu- 
ality and the entire negation of pleasure ; and 
justice, which they made the sum of all these 
qualities, and that which at the same time binds 
them together and is their crown. But, while 
the Greeks thus gave the chief place to these 
cardinal virtues, they had much to say respect- 
ing such moral actions as liberality and 
grasping greed, civility and insolence, mean- 
ness and ostentatious display of one's wealth. 
They maintained, however, that under the 
four specified categories all the virtues found 
their own place, and that the perfect man was he 
who was wise, courageous, temperate, and just. 
It need scarcely be added that these are fine 
moral qualities, and that they go a long way 
to show what moral instruction should be. We 
do not, however, under-estimate these qualities, 
or the value of the Greek moralists' classifica- 
tion of moral actions, when we say that the 
classification itself is defective, since it leaves 
out of account some moral qualities of the 
highest order. 

The Schoolmen, accordingly, to whom all 
that Plato and Aristotle had written was well 
known, gave their classification. It does not 
concern us in this treatise to advert at length to 
the manner in which Scholastics developed their 
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list of graces from their doctrine of the seven 
deadly sins which the seven sacraments were 
assumed to counteract and destroy. It is 
enough to say that their rehgious training and 
their acceptance of the Church's teachings led 
them to attach a special value to the number 
seven ; that their love for subtle distinctions 
made it impossible for them to be satisfied with 
the simple classification of the Greeks ; and that 
they added to the Greek moralists' list the three 
virtues, faith, hope, and love, and thus obtained 
the sacred number. There are few to-day 
who accept the Schoolmen's interpretation of 
the content of the virtues which they singled 
out ; for it can scarcely be said that they saw 
deeply into the meaning of the Christian graces. 
Their reading of justice and love was singularly 
defective ; and hence it happened that, though 
they wrote much, they did little to further moral 
instruction. 

Within recent years moralists have attempted 
new classifications. Some, like Comte and 
Spencer, reduce moral qualities to limited 
categories. Almost all utilitarians maintain 
that whatever makes for pleasure is the good, 
and that under this category all the virtues find 
a place. Ruskin, in his work The Seven Lamps 
of Architecture, singles out for approbation 
truth, beauty, power, sacrifice, obedience, labour, 
and memory. There are some educationists 
who declare strongly for moral instruction in the 
schools, to the exclusion of all religious instruc- 
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tion, and insist that the subjects to be taught, 
in addition to the four great virtues which 
the Greeks specified, are such as these : kind- 
ness, fairness, truthfulness, gratitude, honesty, 
obedience, patience, perseverance, honour, 
prudence and thrift. The Hst of virtues might 
be easily extended, and a prominent place 
be given to reverence, courtesy, humility, and 
brotherliness. There is, indeed, no lack of 
information as to the moral qualities which 
should be taught. All who are concerned 
about ethical instruction agree that an adequate 
syllabus of moral subjects could be easily 
prepared. Something might be said respecting 
the order in which moral instruction should be 
given, and what virtues should first receive atten- 
tion. But these are subsidiary points ; and if 
once educationists be awakened to a sense of the 
importance of systematic moral instruction in 
schools, all questions as to the order in which 
moral instruction should be given, and what 
subjects should come first, will be easily solved. 
Neither of these constitutes the real difficulty of 
the day ; for that, rather, upon which edu- 
cational authorities are divided is, whether 
systematic moral instruction should be given in 
public schools. Some hold that it is enough if 
the atmosphere of the schools be moral, and that 
definite systematic instruction in morals is not 
required, and cannot indeed be given. 
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V 

If the Government Education Department 
regulates its action on any intelligible principle, 
it must be assumed that the objection to 
systematic moral instruction which has just 
been stated is that which influences the framers 
of the educational Codes. They have refused, 
as we have already seen,^ to place moral in- 
struction in their Codes. All that they attempt 
is to say that attention should be given to 
moral instruction, but they leave this most 
important subject to haphazard treatment in 
all the schools. Teachers may or may not 
emphasise the moral qualities which come to 
the front in any lesson that is read. Perhaps 
the greater number do ; but one can readily 
excuse hard-pressed teachers, who are obliged 
to adopt a process of cramming in order to 
gain results, if they give this subject scant 
attention. They have little time left for 
pointing out the moral beauty of a given action, 
or for enforcing the moral truths which are 
illustrated in the story which the pupils read. 

When one recalls the high place which 
belongs to moral instruction, or how the health 
and prosperity of society depend on right 
moral actions, it is almost impossible to account 
for the neglect of systematic moral instruction. 
It is, however, neglected, and that, too, with 
the most painful results ; for what is the 

1 See p. 38. 
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dominating idea in the minds of many people 
when they speak of education ? Is it not that 
education is only worthy of being encouraged 
because it multiplies material resources, and 
enables all things to be turned into money? 
And if for a moment a higher idea be enter- 
tained, and education be thought of as that 
which gives one the mastery over nature, even 
that accomplishment is little valued unless it 
leads to material gains. The passion of the 
day for material possessions crushes out all 
that is highest and noblest in education ; and 
when this regrettable and unworthy "note" of 
education is kept in view, one perhaps may 
understand how it is that moral instruction is 
left to haphazard treatment. 

It clearly lies within the province of the 
Board of Education to place systematic moral 
instruction on the school syllabus ; but it is 
more than doubtful if this will ever be attempted 
so long as educational authorities are content 
with saying, in a general manner, that moral 
instruction should be given in the schools. 
As one reads the history of education, one is 
constantly meeting general expressions of this 
kind. It is true that some educationists, like 
Rousseau, have enumerated the moral qualities 
which they should like to see cultivated by 
pupils ; but it is equally true that few serious 
efforts have been made, either to set before 
teachers the moral qualities which should 
receive attention at their hands, or to embody 
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moral instruction in a definite system. We dp 
not say that moral instruction has no place in 
the State schools, but only that it is haphazard, 
and is not systematised ; that it has not b^eij 
handled seriously, and in a manner wor^hy of 
its rightful claims. Inspectors of sc^pols have 
sometimes dealt with moral instruction in their 
reports,^ though if the number of reports which 
are annually submitted be taken into account, 
and one turns over their pages to ascert^ii^i 
how often, and with what insistence, sy^tema^ 
moral instruction is referred to, it will be foupd 
that the occasions are, after all, very rare. 

There are, however, signs which indicaj^e 
that moral instruction is likely in the near futwe 
to receive special attention. The Moral In- 
struction League has rendered excellent service. 
Its office-bearers have collected much useful 
information, and prepared a well-graded 
syllabus of moral instruction suitable to all the 
standards in a school. It is to be regretted 
that all their good work is largely done with 
a view to exclude religious instruction frorn th§ 
schools. Now, w^e submit that ^here is room in 
the wide field of morals both for tho^e who hold 
by religious instruction, and for those who aim 
at banishing it from the schools. We do not 
wish to anticipate what we shall have, in a 
future chapter, to say on religious instrui;tiop, 
the need for it and its reasonableness, ; but we 
note only the fact that, so long as religious 
1 Departmental Report, 1897-8, pp. 31, 2^4. 
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instruction in the schools is demanded by the 
great body of people, it cannot be set aside. 
One may hold a different view, but one cannot 
hinder others from maintaining their deep 
convictions. 

Waiving for the moment this question, 
there are the strongest possible arguments for 
insisting upon systematic moral instruction. 
The subject itself is essential to social life ; and 
if it has legitimate claims, it ought, at least, to 
receive the same kind of treatment as is given 
to other subjects. No person is so foolish as to 
conclude that proficiency in any profession or 
trade is possible apart from systematic training. 
The doctor and the lawyer have to submit to a 
long period of training. Their future usefulness 
largely depends upon the thoroughness with 
which they have been educated. The tradesman 
has to serve an apprenticeship before he can 
be entrusted with work which requires a trained 
hand and eye. In the same manner moral 
training is necessary. Moral habits are not 
formed in a day. If a child is left to himself, 
he will grow up self-willed, impatient, head- 
strong ; and, in the absence of moral training, 
one sees in him the makings of the loafer. 
On the other hand, the child who from his 
earliest days has been trained in self-restraint 
soon acquires a more or less complete mastery 
over himself, and this, again, expresses itself in 
habits of order, obedience, and patience. If he 
is taught truthfulness, he will soon come to reflect 
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his love of truth in words and actions. He will 
learn to regard the interests of truth as most 
sacred, and for these interests he will sacrifice 
himself. The love of truth will also make him 
considerate towards others, courteous and kind. 
A truth-lover likewise soon becomes the most 
faithful of workers. He applies the principles 
which regulate his thoughts and words to the 
work which he has on hand ; and his handi- 
work will reflect the spirit which animates him. 
Scamping work, duplicity, attempts to deceive 
by using inferior material in his trade operations 
will all become repellent to him. Ruskin, in his 
Crown of Wild Olives^ maintains that he wrote 
his book, The Seven Lamps of Architecture, "to 
show that certain right states of temper and 
moral feeling were the magic power by which 
all good architecture without exception had 
been produced." Whether one subscribes to 
his broad generalisation or not, there can 
scarcely be any question respecting the invalu- 
able aid which " a right state of temper and 
moral feeling " renders when one is engaged on 
any work, be it mental or manual ; for, such 
a right state indicates a certain amount of 
harmony of one's powers, and the attainment 
of that harmony provides the conditions under 
which the best work is generally done. The 
mind is not distracted by conflicting moral 
feelings ; and hand and eye respond to the 
harmony which reigns within. 

1 See Lecture II. 
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Whether, then, one considers the mental or 
material benefits which moral training carries 
with it, the argument in favour of definite and 
intelligible moral training is irresistible ; and 
the wonder is, not that some earnest educa- 
tionists should contend for its practical recogni- 
tion, but rather that the educational authorities 
should have so long relegated it to a subordinate 
place, and left moral instruction to haphazard. 
The supreme claim of this important branch of 
education rests upon the possibility of moral 
growth, and the benefits to the individual and 
to society which are secured wherever and when- 
ever it is methodically and earnestly imparted. 
There are few people who question the possi- 
bility of moral development ; and it is difficult 
to conceive of anyone refusing to recognise the 
enormous boon of a sound moral education. 
It is a distinct gain that these things are 
acknowledged. It only remains that educa- 
tionists who perceive the value of moral in- 
struction should combine, and make an en- 
deavour to secure a place for it in the educational 
Codes. 

Difference of opinion unfortunately prevails 
respecting the source and authority of moral 
obligations. Some, with a confidence which it 
is somewhat difficult to explain, boldly declare 
that morality is a product of social life. Others, 
dissatisfied with this superficial interpretation, 
find the source and authority of morals in the 
perfect and all -good will of God, who has im- 
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pressed His own moral image on the soul of 
man. But this difference of opinion, however 
unfortunate it may be, and however much it is 
to be regretted, should not prevent all who 
see the beauty of moral truths, and are per- 
suaded that these truths make for the strength 
of the structure of society, from labouring for 
systematic moral instruction. The issues at 
stake are of the most serious kind. The well- 
being of pupils, and the health of society 
demand such instruction. It supplies the 
strongest motives for the best kind of work 
being done, and is at the same time the crown 
of all education ; for, nothing else can be an 
adequate substitute for it, nothing else can 
successfully vie with it ; and since as motive and 
end it stands unrivalled, its neglect on the part 
of Code-framers and educational authorities 
cannot be excused. 
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CHAPTER VII 

EDUCATION AND ECONOMICS 
I 

There are few people who, on reflection, will 
venture to question the claims of economics 
to due consideration. Industrial developments 
are to a large extent the expression of economic 
principles. Other elements enter into them, 
but economic factors operate with a steady 
persistence ; and whether they be recognised or 
not, their influence is constantly being exercised. 
Economics at the present time occupies public 
attention. Recent fiscal proposals may have 
much to do by way of rousing public interest, 
but even apart from these, the complex social 
problems of the day, which on broad humani- 
tarian grounds make an urgent appeal for a 
solution, have called attention to economics. 

But while the claims of economics are thus, 
and for these reasons, recognised, there are many 
who seriously question the possibility of intro- 
ducing economic instruction into the public 
schools, and the propriety of making economics 
a subject of public-school instruction. It is far 
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from easy to refute the objections which have 
been made against economic teaching in the 
State schools ; for, they have not been formu- 
lated. No attempt, indeed, has been made to 
put them into a form which one may examine. 
It has simply been assumed that such teaching 
does not belong to these schools. This assump- 
tion has governed the action of educationists, 
and a policy of drift in relation to one of the 
most important factors in human welfare has 
been followed. 

But if on behalf of economics urgent claims can 
be pressed, it is difificult to perceive good reasons 
for its neglect at that period when the minds of 
scholars are most susceptible to new ideas, and 
least apt to be swayed by a bias. The economic 
field is that in which education itself is tested 
and tried. It is indefensible that an early train- 
ing should not be given in economic history, 
facts, and principles. The scholar is ill-prepared 
for life's duties who enters upon them knowing 
nothing of industrial struggles and progress, 
nothing of the motives which have influenced 
actions in the wide fields of commerce, and of 
the structural changes which have been made 
on society itself. The lamentations over this 
condition of things are now pretty general. 
They would, however, never have been made 
or heard, were it not that the concrete needs 
of modern human society demand a preparation 
on the part of youths who are soon to face these 
needs, and to be obliged to find a solution of 
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them. The harsh social conditions — to use no 
stronger term — make the study of economics 
imperative, and that too at the earliest possible 
period in a scholar's life. 



II 

Educationists who are interested in economic 
teaching in the State schools turn with satis- 
faction to the labours of their predecessors who 
urged the claims of economics. For, this is 
not a new question ; neither does it carry with 
it drastic and startling proposals. Ever since 
the awakening of that spirit which gave vitality 
to the French Revolution, and a strong impulse 
not only to morals and politics, but also to 
commercial activity, clear-sighted education- 
ists, dealing with a new condition of things, 
have seen the need for economic teaching. The 
forgotten labours of these educationists deserve 
to be recalled. And more than that, it does 
their successors good to learn what they 
attempted. 

Among these enlightened educationists 
William Ellis rightly holds a prominent place. 
He wrote much on social science.^ He visited 
many schools, and did everything within his 
power to encourage the teaching of economics. 

1 His chief educational works are Fhilo-Socrates, Educa- 
tion as a Means of Preventing Destitution, Outlines of Social 
Economy, Progressive Lessons in Social Science, Introduction to 
the Study of the Sodal Sciences, and What Stops the Wayl 
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" To Mr William Ellis," says Mr Jolly, inspector 
of schools, " is due the merit, not only of intro- 
ducing the subject into our common schools, 
but of so broadening it as to make it truly ' the 
science of human well-being,' and of simpli- 
fying what was previously a dry and abstruse 
subject, and rendering it easily understood 
by children."^ William Lovett,^ Benjamin 
Templar,^ and George Combe in his monu- 
mental work on Education, were distinguished 
for the strenuous efforts which they made to 
introduce economics into the schools ; but 
perhaps the person whose insight was clearest, 
and whose services were most useful, was 
Professor Hodgson. It was, as Professor 
Meiklejohn tells us, with great reluctance that 
Dr Hodgson accepted the Chair of Economics 
in the Edinburgh University ; but he was 
ultimately induced to take the position of 
honour offered to him, on the understanding 
that an opportunity should be given to him by 
the Merchant Company, who were a party to 
the endowment of the Chair, of imparting 
instruction in economics in their schools.* His 
labours in the interests of economic science 
were untiring. He was not a voluminous 

^ See Education, by George Combe, collated and edited 
by William Jolly, H.M. Inspector of Schools, p. 195. 

^ See Life and Struggles of William Lovett. 

^ See Reading Lessons on Social Economy. 

* See Life and Letters of W. B. Hodgson, LL.D., by 
J. M. D. Meiklejohn, p. 170. 
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writer, but he wrote a few valuable papers on 
economics and education. He published in 
1858 The Educational Necessity of Economic 
Science, and in i860 Health and Wealth, 
Educationally Considered. His views were 
stated with great plainness. He held that 
"young people should receive into their very 
marrow, as soon as they were capable of under- 
standing, some clear and well-established 
knowledge of the foundations of modern human 
society, and of the inevitable laws which 
regulate it." ^ 

We recall the testimony of these educational 
authorities in order to show that the proposal 
to introduce economics into the day-schools is 
not to attempt something entirely new. Many 
years have elapsed since these pioneers of 
economic teaching in the schools urged its 
reasonable claims. In the interval, education 
has received a vast amount of attention both at 
the hands of statesmen and of educational 
reformers. If the circulars which the Educa- 
tion Department has issued be accepted as a 
sign of the educational activity which has been 
displayed, it may be said that much has been 
attempted ; but strange to say — strange, that is, 
when the direct bearings of economics on social 
life are kept in view — scarcely any progress has 
been made in giving facilities for teaching even 
the elements of economic science in the State 
schools. 

1 Life and Letters of W. B. Hodgson, LL.D., p. 258. 
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Can this neglect be justified? Or, to put 
this question in another and more positive 
form : the testimony of authorities apart, can 
economic teaching in the schools be reasonably 
insisted on ? It should be frankly admitted 
that this question cannot be answered in a few 
sentences and off-hand. Economics has been 
so long relegated to a subordinate position, and 
even educationists have fought so shy of its 
claims, that in order to show how profoundly 
it effects human life, and belongs by right to 
the day-school, such questions as these must 
be considered : What is economics ? and is it 
a possible subject of school instruction ? What 
is the significance of the very fresh and ex- 
tremely human manner in which the more 
enlightened economists now treat their science ? 
What is the relation in which this science 
stands towards the other sciences of human 
life ? What are the urgent and practical issues 
which economics raises ? What are the objec- 
tions which have been urged against its intro- 
duction into the school syllabus ? 

Ill 

An examination less thorough than what is 
suggested by these questions is of little use ; 
for it needs to be remembered that, though 
some eminent educationists have advocated 
the claims of economic teaching in the schools, 
it is still practically neglected. This makes 
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it necessary that an accurate view of what 
economics is, and of the place which belongs 
to it in the school syllabus, should be obtained. 
The school-children of to-day will soon be 
engaged in work of some kind ; and it is 
eminently reasonable to inquire whether they 
should not at an early period in life be 
informed respecting those principles and factors 
which determine the conditions under which 
they shall live and carry on their work. For 
these reasons we propose to pass in brief 
review the questions which have been stated. 
I . What is economics ? and is it a possible 
subject of school instruction? — It is customary 
to speak of economics as the science which 
deals with the production, exchange, and dis- 
tribution of wealth or commodities. Some 
writers, like Laveleye,^ take exception to this 
description of the province of economics, but 
it may nevertheless be accepted as sufficiently 
accurate. In dealing with the production of 
wealth, economic science takes into account 
and examines the three main factors, land, 
labour, and capital In their constant opera- 
tions these three elements of production tell 
directly and powerfully upon social life. To 
attempt to trace these operations is an inter- 
esting study. To perceive how they mould and 
give character to the life of communities and 
nations excites more than mere interest ; for, it 
also creates a desire to know them intimately, 
1 The Elements of Political Economy, p. 4. 
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and to take at least some part in bringing them 
to bear on the higher ends of human life. The 
study of social phenomena invariably leads to 
such results. You cannot observe them and 
then rest satisfied. They appeal to broad 
humanitarian feelings : hence the rise of the 
social reformer alike among the educated and 
working classes. 

It is true that the scholar who is at an early 
stage introduced to the study of these subjects 
is obliged to handle questions respecting which 
there has been much controversy ; but it is to 
him a gain and not a loss to be under the 
necessity of looking closely into subjects which 
affect human life profoundly. He may be in 
danger of taking a partial view of debated and 
debatable questions ; but it is infinitely better, 
even at such a risk, that he should be informed 
respecting these subjects than that he should 
be left ignorant of them. Within a short 
period he will be obliged to examine them, 
to form a judgment upon them, and to give 
a political vote upon the issues which they 
raise. Why should the vast stores of informa- 
tion which have been gathered together not 
be accessible to him ? Large volumes and 
many handbooks have been written on land, 
labour, and capital. It would be an enormous 
boon if a teacher were to give an elementary 
training in these essential factors of production. 

This done, he could without great trouble 
to himself, and with great advantage to his 
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scholars, give an account of exchange. Ex- 
change of wealth or goods, it may be argued, 
is too complicated and difficult a subject for 
any class of scholars in a day-school ; but it is 
not a harder, and it is certainly a more useful 
task, than those aimless arithmetical conun- 
drums which, with the approval of H.M. 
inspectors, and indeed at their behest, are now 
set to children, often to their mental confusion. 
They may solve them ; but they receive no 
benefit from being able to find out the meaning 
of the puzzle, if it has a meaning ; and it not 
infrequently happens that when they enter a 
common office they are quite unable to keep 
the office books. A subject like that of 
exchange, though difficult, sharpens a boy's 
mental powers, excites his interest, and gives 
him a widened horizon ; for it obliges him to 
trace the development of commerce, and to 
ascertain the conditions under which wealth 
passes from hand to hand in his own and in 
other countries. He may not learn everything 
about credit and foreign commerce, but even 
an introduction to these business affairs leads 
to a knowledge of economic terms, such as 
price, value, capital, etc. ; and better still, the 
scholar's interest is awakened in relation to 
those great commercial transactions which 
make for the wealth of nations. 

But economics also deals with the distribution 
of wealth. This includes, and indeed depends 
on, rent, wages, and profits. What subjects 
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could supply better object-lessons than these? 
All the advantages which the system of 
Pestalozzi and Frobel promises are here secured. 
This, indeed, gives the teacher an opportunity 
of testing their system. 

When questions like rent, wages, and capital 
are examined, it is at once seen that these affect 
society and the home, and are either for or against 
greater comfort and national prosperity. That 
these, and all other subjects which lie within the 
province of economics, can be made subjects of 
instruction in the schools is manifest. High 
proficiency may not be attained. There may 
be still much for the scholar, when he comes 
to manhood, to learn ; but a great and distinct 
gain is secured, if, at an early period in his 
life, he is introduced to these subjects, and is 
induced to interest himself in the practical 
issues which they present. 

2. This conclusion will perhaps be still more 
obvious \i the significance of the very fresh and 
extremely human manner in which the more 
enlightened economists now treat economics be 
carefully weighed. Nothing else is so notice- 
able as the new setting which has been given 
to economics within recent years. The science 
is no longer as dry as dust. It has been 
redeemed from the reproach under which it so 
long lay. Let us understand clearly what has 
been effected, and it will then be seen that 
economics is eminently suited to the school- 
room. There is, indeed, scarcely any other 
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kind of reading or study that is so fascinating 
to young minds as the history of economics. 
It takes them into a new field of intensely 
human interests, and shows what has most 
prominently engaged the energies of men. 

Previous to Adam Smith's time economics 
was of little interest to any one save a few 
doctrinaire students. The rationale of this 
indifference can now be explained ; for at that 
time everything centred round the King and 
his government. The King was supreme. 
He controlled the Mint, and exercised the right 
of "declaring at what rate or value the coins 
of every denomination " ^ should be current. 
The needs of the royal household were his 
first concern. The expedients to which he 
had resort, such as that of imposing taxation, 
debasing the coinage, etc., and the readiness 
with which his servile nobles supported him, 
prove that he was the centre of power and 
authority.^ Commerce was even regulated 
with a view to the King and the Court's benefit. 
Wealth was an affair of the King and his 
government. 

Hence commerce and industry were regulated 
by legal enactments ; labour and wages were 
determined by law.^ The greatness of the 

1 See R. Chalmers' Colonial Currency, p. 38. 

2 In my Money and Social Problems : a Study in 
Economics, a detailed account of the King's prerogatives 
will be found, pp. 245, etc. 

^ See Lewisham's Politics and Economics for an account 
of legal enactments. 
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change which Adam Smith effected can only 
be imperfectly realised. He struck at the root 
of the governmental theory of wealth, and 
liberated commerce. He separated wealth 
from the State, and dealt with it as an economic 
factor. He set aside all the contentions of 
economists who treated wealth as that which 
made for a powerful ruler. He reversed their 
method, and dealt with wealth as that which 
was concerned with the support and prosperity 
of the people of all nations. The sole object 
of economy was, he held, to show how ample 
provision could be made for the wants of the 
people, and how a sufficient revenue could be 
provided for the public service.^ The King 
and Government were thus set in their proper 
place, and the rights and privileges of the 
people became supreme. What to a young 
scholar could be more interesting and instruc- 
tive than this story of Adam Smith's great 
work ? It makes plain as the day the origin 
of the vast social and political changes which 
have taken place. These are subjects in which 
he is bound to be interested, and they are 
certainly subjects which he should understand 
if he is to become an enlightened citizen. 

Adam Smith's successors, Ricardo, M 'CuUoch, 
Malthus, and the elder Mill, carried on his 
work as they understood it. Recent investiga- 
tions respecting the economic root-principles 
and factors which make for the prosperity and 

^ See Wealth of Nations, vol. iv. p. 173. 
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welfare of the people show, however, that they 
developed his theories along a far too exclusive 
line, and did not take into account the lessons 
of experience, or the concrete needs of the 
masses of the people. They attempted to 
make economics an exact science, as astronomy 
is, and expressed their estimate of production, 
exchange, and distribution in mathematical 
formulae. They did not take the term " science " 
as meaning knowledge, or as that which traces 
effects to their causes — a legitimate use of the 
term. Hence they left no room for experience ; 
they wedded themselves to hard-and-fast 
theories, with the result that they repelled 
almost all who were concerned about human 
welfare by their so-called exact science, and for 
a long period stayed progress. They separated 
their "science" from politics and even morals. 
The isolation brought its own nemesis. 

But whenever the social needs of the people 
became clamant, and a more enlightened spirit 
was abroad, a return was at once made to a 
synthesis of the sciences of human life, and it 
was seen that a " rational political economy can 
only be a deduction from a complete philosophy 
of life."^ From this new point of view eco- 
nomics is now treated. Its exponents warn 
the student that " the economic factors and 
functions he studies have no separate exist- 
ence of their own," and they tell him that 
he who forgets this obvious truth "is not 

' Frederic Harrison in his Life of Ruskin, p. 103. 
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likely to deal wisely and judiciously with 
practical issues." '^ 

Within recent years the new method in which 
economics is investigated, and the fresh interest 
which has been thus awakened, have induced 
many to turn to it as a subject of vital worth. 
Mr Spencer is all for relating it to biological 
science, Professor Giddings to psychology, and 
M. Comte, and more recently M. Fouill^e, to 
sociology. But more important than the 
pronouncement of any of these authorities is 
that of Professor Marshall, who has humanised 
and illumined the science of economics. It is, 
he says, "a study of man's actions in the 
ordinary business of life ; it inquires how he 
gets his income and how he uses it. Thus it 
is on one side a study of wealth, and, on the 
other and more important side, a part of 
the study of man."* To the same effect is the 
teaching of Professor Flint. "Tothe economist," 
he observes, "wealth is not merely a material fact, 
but a human and a social fact." It is " a subject 
of human interest and of social processes." ^ 

The length which the more enlightened 
economists have travelled since Adam Smith 
first expressed the essential element and design 
of true economics is itself a subject which at 
every stage is calculated to appeal to young 

1 The Growth of English Industry and Commerce, by 
W. Cunningham, D.D., p. 738. 

^ See Introduction to Principles of Economics. 
^ Socialism, by Professor Flint, p. 347. 
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minds. What, for instance, could fascinate them 
more than to show how experience has corrected 
theories, and especially how economics deals 
with all the questions which enter into human 
welfare — not only that of kings and rulers, but 
also of the humblest individual ? This is really 
the strongest justification for the introduction 
of economic teaching into the day-school. 

3. The relation in which economics stands 
towards the other sciences of human life. — In 
outlining our subject we alluded to this relation- 
ship.^ We refer to it again because, if it be 
clearly perceived, a further proof will be supplied 
of the claims of economics to a prominent place 
in school instruction. Assume that scholars 
have reached that stage in their education at 
which their reflective powers are developed, and 
it will be extremely difficult to name a subject 
which more directly and powerfully appeals to 
them than a careful exhibition of the relation of 
economics to the other sciences of human life. 

What, for instance, is or can be more interest- 
ing to young minds than to point out that 
economics stands mid-way between psychology 
and ethics on the one hand, and politics and 
religion on the other ? Psychological postulates 
determine one's ethics, if not absolutely, at least 
in a well-marked measure. Ethical theories, 
again, reflect themselves in economic principles. 
On the other side, political art is the expression 
of economic principles. Every political measure, 

^ See p. 21. 
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indeed, assumes in some degree economic 
principles ; and religion itself is deeply coloured 
by economic individualism or collectivism. For, 
if religion be taken as an exclusively personal 
concern, its limitations become apparent ; where- 
as, if religion be looked at from that point of view 
which requires the religious to render service 
both in the interests of the kingdom of God and 
of human society, collective ideas are at once 
formed, and efforts are forthwith made to give 
expression to them in actions which make for 
the will of God being done on earth, and for the 
benefit of all classes and conditions of men. 



IV 

A sympathetic presentation of these intensely 
human subjects is bound to hold the attention of 
scholars ; but further, their interest is likely to 
be deepened when it is pointed out to them 
that economic principles reflect psychological 
postulates and moral theories, in the economic 
positions which are held by those whose psy- 
chology leads them to adopt either of the great 
moral theories which moralists have advocated. 
The utilitarian moralist, for example, can 
scarcely be anything other than an individualist. 
The ethical theory which he deliberately 
accepts is that which sanctions and enforces the 
seeking of the maximum of pleasure and per- 
sonal profit along the line of least resistance. 
Even society itself is to him only a means to 
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the same end ; for he seeks social relationships 
because they minister to his pleasure. There 
is, indeed, scarcely a utilitarian of any note who 
is not also an individualist. Professor Croom 
Robertson " was repelled by the individualism 
prevailing in experimental doctrine from Locke 
till the present century."^ Stuart Mill is 
perhaps the most notable exception of a utili- 
tarian in morals being also a collectivist in 
economics ; but his Autobiography ^ makes it 
abundantly plain that in his later years he 
inclined towards socialism on account of the 
perplexing social questions of the day. 

Idealists and intuitionists, on the other hand, 
are necessarily collectivists. They may not 
go the whole length to which socialism leads 
them ; but the idealist who aims at realising an 
end which is the reconciliation of all differences, 
and the intuitionist who holds that moral law is 
given in the constitution of human nature, are 
obliged to find outside of their personal interests 
aims and objects which they must steadfastly 
pursue. 

But if ethical theories reflect themselves in 
economic principles and actions, it is also true 
that political measures, and conduct dictated by 
religion, assume certain economic theories of 
which, again, these measures and this conduct 
are more or less the expression. It might take 

1 See Introduction to Elements of General Philosophy. 
^ See pp. 6i, 162, and also the Fortnightly Review, April 
1879. 
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the scholar too far afield to lay upon him the 
task of tracing the development of economic 
principles ; but the obvious fact that they are 
constantly telling upon human life is, to put it 
on the lowest grounds, a sufficient justification 
for giving to him an introduction to this inviting 
province. He may not travel far into this 
province ; but it is inexcusable that education, 
which is assumed to prepare pupils for life's 
duties, should not embrace at least an elementary 
knowledge of economics. The urgency of this 
subject for recognition at the hands of educa- 
tionists will perhaps be still more manifest if 
the practical questions to which economics gives 
prominence be examined. 

V 

4. The urgent and practical issues which 
economics raises. — On all sides it is acknow- 
ledged that economics raises intensely practical 
issues. Social betterment depends upon it. 
Within recent years incalculable mischief has 
been done by ignorant propagandists and their 
ill-conceived measures of social reforms. There 
is, however, no remedy for the harm which ill- 
informed enthusiasts do, unless that of impart- 
ing economic instruction at an early period. If 
youths are well informed respecting the content 
and scope, the design and aim of economics, 
rash proposals will be less heard of ; but if we 
drift on, and turn out of our schools voung 
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people who are totally ignorant of the very 
elements of social science, regret may be 
expressed at the readiness with which all 
schemes of social reform are hailed by those 
who have been awakened to the clamant evils 
of social life, but no provision will be made to 
obviate the misspent energy and sympathy of 
social reformers, and no safeguard will be 
provided against the acceptance on their part 
of all schemes, good and bad, which are placed 
before them. 

But when economics is looked at from that 
point of view which is presented by its intimate 
relation to ethical principles, the practical issues 
at stake are seen to be of the most pressing 
kind, and the claims of economics to an early 
recognition equally urgent. In the commercial 
activities of life ethical theories are reduced to 
practice. Business transactions demand honour, 
fidelity, and truthfulness ; otherwise they are 
hollow affairs and cannot give satisfaction. 
Without these moral qualities, indeed, business 
cannot be safely carried on. " Ethics," says 
M. fimile de Laveleye, " enjoins moderation in 
our needs, energy and conscientiousness in our 
work, thrift and prudence in the use of our 
income, and regard for justice in our relations 
with one another. There is not," he adds, "one 
of these laws which is not an essential rule in 
economy." ^ In the Scottish Universities the 
occupants of the Chair of Moral Philosophy 

1 The Elements of Political Economy, p. 7. 
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were, and, indeed, are — though at most of 
them there are now professorships of economics 
— required to deliver some lectures on eco- 
nomics ; and, as is well known, Adam Smith's 
work, The Wealth of Nations, grew out of his 
studies on the Moral Sentiments. 

Economics includes and necessitates the 
application of ethico-economic principles. At 
every stage in the life of the business man and 
workman economics is touched and coloured by 
ethical truths. The making of money or of 
provision for one's household occupies a large 
part of one's time. The greater part of one's 
day is indeed largely taken up with this neces- 
sary task. Again, social duties are numerous. 
The local community to which one belongs; and 
the State of which one is a member, claim at 
least a share of one's energies. These are 
truisms to which assent is easily given. But to 
make provision in order that one may live with 
a fair measure of comfort, and to discharge 
one's obligations to the community and the State, 
necessitate conformity to economic laws : not, 
however, to these exclusively and without 
regard to moral principles. For success in 
business, if attained at the expense of well- 
being, is morally indefensible, and is really 
a loss. The fidelity, again, with which one 
labours, be one a master or servant, and 
the use one makes of wages or wealth, are 
essentially economic questions deeply coloured 
by moral principles. Thus, from this point 
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of view the most practical and urgent issues 
are raised. 

It would be easy to pursue indefinitely the line 
of argument which is thus opened up ; but it is 
unnecessary, since it must be already apparent 
that economics cannot be applied without regard 
to moral principles. We shall see in a moment 
the profound relation of correspondence and 
reciprocal modifications of all the sciences of 
human life ; we shall also see that, whether 
we be conscious or not of their intimate 
relationship, they are constantly playing the 
one upon the other, and that human life 
cannot, therefore, be separated into isolated 
fragments. But meanwhile we emphasise 
the facts that the application of economic 
principles to business affairs raises intensely 
practical questions ; that these are never 
satisfactorily answered apart from ethics ; 
and that therefore economics cannot be too 
early made the subject of instruction in the 
schools. 

We reach the same conclusion respecting the 
need for economic instruction if the chief aim 
of education itself be recalled. We have already 
seen that many definitions of education have 
been offered, and that, while there is great 
diversity of opinion as to how to define educa- 
tion, almost all educationists are agreed that 
education is intended to fit scholars for life's 
duties. If this be its chief aim, then manifestly 
economics should be taught in the schools, since 
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it affects a large and important department of 
human interests. 

5. The objections which have been urged against 
the introduction of economics into the school 
syllabus — It is difficult at first sight to under- 
stand what valid objections can be urged against 
the teaching of economics in the day-schools. 
The arguments in favour of such teaching are 
irresistible. We do not, however, under-estimate 
the difficulties which are to be surmounted before 
economics is assigned a place in the school 
syllabus along with other subjects which bear 
even less directly upon life. We are fully aware, 
for instance, that the time-table in many schools 
is already overcrowded, and that the pressure 
upon teacher and scholar alike is very great. 
But the question which this crowding of the 
time-table raises is one respecting the relative 
value of the subjects which are put into the school 
syllabus, and does not tell exclusively against 
economic teaching. Scientific instruction and 
physical education within recent years have been 
added, and chiefly on the ground that it is im- 
perative, in the higher interests of scholars, that 
a place should be found for science teaching 
and physical development. Economic instruc- 
tion rests on identical grounds. The highest 
interests of scholars cannot be secured apart 
from it, and even society itself suffers if it be 
neglected. We shall see, when we deal at 
greater length with educational agencies and 
ends, that there are some subjects in all schools 
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which might very well give place to economics ; 
but even if this cannot be done, it still holds 
good that, since economics bears so directly 
upon life, room ought to be found in the time- 
table for a subject of such vital importance. 

If education is to accomplish all that its 
advocates predict it must achieve, we are 
justified in entertaining the conviction that all 
barriers to the teaching of economics will be 
removed, and its claims recognised in the 
schools. There was, as we have seen, a long 
time during which the advocates of experi- 
mental science had to be content with stating 
and emphasising the claims of physical science 
to a place in the school syllabus. These advo- 
cates had to submit to gentle scoffings which 
fell from the lips of the defenders of pure 
literature ; but a time came when physical 
science prevailed. At the present moment 
there is scarcely an educationist who regrets 
the introduction of physical science into the 
schools. Commerce has already benefited by 
such teaching ; and that has been enough 
not only to justify its introduction, but also 
to make many enthusiastic for still more ex- 
tensive and effective science teaching. The 
appeal to people's pockets has been suc- 
cessful when higher considerations have been 
unavailing. 

If this lower motive be taken into service 
and be urged by the advocates of economic 
instruction, it is as valid here as in the case of 
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physical science ; for economics gives needful 
guidance as to the conditions under which £-ooels 
can be produced and distributed with benefit 
to all engaged in commerce. The history of 
economics makes this abundantly plain. It 
shows that the exchange of articles, some of 
which are needed by one person and can be 
given by another for goods which he requires, 
is profitable to both. One person thus gives 
what another needs and can use to profit. 
There is therefore material gain to both parties, 
and, better still, both are bound together by the 
ties of common interests. This economic truth, 
indeed, lies at the basis of national and inter- 
national commerce. But perhaps the classical 
illustration of the benefits of economic teaching 
is that which the writings of Adam Smith 
supply. No one to-day doubts or questions 
the obligations which commerce, national and 
international, owes to him. He was the first to 
point out that international commerce is not 
only possible, but is also necessary if the highest 
benefits of commerce are to be enjoyed by all 
countries. And one who, like Adam Smith, 
had devoted so much of his time to the study 
of the moral sentiments while he held his 
position as Professor of Moral Philosophy, could 
not refrain from emphasising the moral as well 
as the material advantages of international trade. 
He accordingly showed that such trade tends 
to bind nations together by moral ties. Eco- 
nomics, then, like physical science, confers 
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positive benefits of a material kind, and its 
claims, therefore, to recognition are apparent. 



VI 

But it may be urged that economic instruc- 
tion, however desirable, cannot be given in 
the schools. To this it might be sufficient to 
reply that it is time enough to urge this objec- 
tion after a thorough trial has been made. No 
attempt on a large scale, and supported by 
Government funds, has been made. That there 
are elementary economic truths which could 
be included in an ordinary school syllabus is 
beyond dispute. The history of economics, 
for instance, in its three great stages — before 
Adam Smith's time, during his day, and at the 
present time — into which it naturally divides 
itself, could be imparted with benefit to scholars. 
Or the history of industry might be traced, as 
it is set out in many economic handbooks which 
have recently been published. Outlines of eco- 
nomics might easily be made a school subject, 
or economic terms might be assigned as a lesson. 
But it is needless to multiply illustrations of 
the economic subjects which might, with great 
advantage, be taught in the day-schools. They 
lie to the hands of educationists, and when 
once a broad and human conception of educa- 
tion is entertained, and a thorough effort is 
made to realise it, no difficulty will be experi- 
enced as to the subjects which might be taught. 
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It may, however, be contended that economics 
is far too abstract a subject for school instruc- 
tion ; that the young mind is incapable of 
mastering the principles on which it is based ; 
and that it would entail a waste of time for 
which no adequate justification could be offered. 
Those who thus argue only need to enter one 
of the day-schools, and ascertain what subjects 
boys and girls from the ages of twelve to 
fourteen actually do master, and it will be seen 
that under modern methods of tuition they are 
capable of studying subjects as abstract as 
economics. To-day boys and girls sit down to 
examination papers on subjects, abstract and 
quite unrelated to life, which twenty years ago 
were thought to be difficult enough for Uni- 
versity students. The Leaving Certificates are 
given for passes on the most abstruse subjects ; 
and these Certificates are gained by many 
pupils who are under fifteen years of age. No 
justification is required for giving such pupils 
an opportunity of mastering a subject so full 
of human interests as economics presents. 
"We all live," remarks William Ellis, "sur- 
rounded by the elements of economical science, 
unconscious too many of us are of their power 
to influence well-being. If we can explain what 
these elements are, if even a glimpse can be 
obtained of the immensity of their power, either 
to impede or to promote well-being according 
as we conduct ourselves, nobody would venture 
to assert that an altered conduct, founded upon 
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a more accurate knowledge of the leading 
principles of economical science, would not 
greatly increase well-being."^ So much for the 
possibility and value of economic teaching in 
the day-schools. 

But it may still be maintained that economists 
are far from being agreed as to the content 
and limits of economics, and that therefore an 
undefined subject such as it is should not be 
introduced to the schools. Few economists 
will admit the assumption on which this argu- 
ment rests. If, however, it be taken as true, 
it does not follow that only subjects stamped 
with finality belong legitimately to the school 
syllabus. Were this allowed, many subjects 
now taught would be cut off. But the inference 
is unwarranted, and chiefly for this reason, that 
the day-school is just the place where young 
minds should have an early introduction to 
those subjects which deeply affect human life, 
and are not yet solved. Physical science has 
still many secrets of nature to discover ; and 
that within the social sphere there are economic 
truths to be ascertained is one of the very 
strongest arguments which could be adduced in 
favour of economic teaching. An introduction 
at an early period to the fascinating problems 
which social phenomena present, might, nay, 
most likely would mean for many a youth the 
opening of a new career, and the most powerful 
incentive to earnest labour. For nothing else 

1 Education as a Means of Preventing Destitution, p. 133. 
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appeals more strongly to young minds, or more 
completely holds their attention, than a subject 
which is not yet fully known, and gives, there- 
fore, an opportunity for the display of talents, 
as well as a chance for doing original work. 
In an illuminating page Mr Frederic Harrison 
tells how Ruskin, notwithstanding his genius 
and sympathy with suffering poverty, failed to 
solve the sociological problems which he 
handled. It was, says his most recent 
biographer, because he knew "as little of the 
literature of philosophy as of the practical life 
of our age." ^ It is perhaps useless to speculate 
as to what greater social work Ruskin might 
have accomplished had he enjoyed an early 
training in those subjects which at middle life 
he approached with unsurpassed fervour. His 
brilliant career certainly points the moral : that 
one cannot begin at too early an age the study 
of social phenomena, and of the practical issues 
which they involve, even though finality may 
not be attained in this age or the next. The 
usefulness of the individual, and the prosperity 
of society, depend upon a knowledge of those 
economic factors which are ever powerfully 
operating, and of the persistent effects of 
which history gives us so many illustrations. 
The subject is intensely human, and just 
because it bears this character, education, which 
should cover the whole of human life, must 
include economic instruction in the day-schools. 

1 John Ruskin, by Frederic Harrison, p. 103. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

INSTRUCTION IN POLITICAL HISTORY 
I 

If account be taken of the extent to which 
human society is a product of political factors, 
and of the direct influence which politics exer- 
cises on human life, a justification is at once 
found for the teaching of, at least, the elements 
of politics in the day-schools. 

Scholars should be instructed respecting the 
history of the political foundations of society. 
The origin of society may be surmised, but can- 
not be accurately ascertained. In the earliest 
form of social life, tribal sentiment, crystallised 
into customs, must have played an important 
part. Customs must soon have become sacred. 
All violations would be severely punished. In 
the slow evolution of society, customs, we know, 
passed into laws, and were upheld by a ruling 
power. Here, then, we have the beginning of 
politics ; for whenever respect was paid to 
power, vested in a recognised person, politics 
came into play. It is very rudimentary ; it is, 
however, none the less real. 
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The subsequent development of politics is 
an interesting study. As that original but 
now almost forgotten investigator of social 
phenomena, Adam Ferguson, in his Essay on 
the History of Civil Society, points out, the 
possession of common mental endowments, 
"mutual discoveries of generosity," and "joint 
trials of fortitude,"^ combined to keep men 
together in social life. Government of some 
sort was a necessity. Ties of kinship, as 
Sir Henry Maine observes,^ supplied a tem- 
porary, but a too narrow, basis for society. 
A further step had to be taken. A fixed 
territory was essential, and all who lived on 
the common land were bound together by 
still stronger political ties. When this step 
was actually taken, politics assumed a more 
definite form ; discipline and obedience, the 
extension of political rights and liberty, became 
possibilities. 

To train scholars to watch the development 
of the society of which they are members 
carries with it many distinct advantages ; and if 
these be kept in view, it is extremely difficult 
to explain how it comes to pass that such a 
training has been seldom attempted. It may, 
perhaps, be said that "education has nothing to 
do with these things " ; but education is designed 
to fit scholars who within a few years will 
enter upon life's duties to discharge all civic 
duties intelligently. It is more than mere 

^ P. 27. 2 Ancient Law, p. 128. 
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mental training : it is a discipline for life, and 
the whole domain of life must be cultivated. 



II 

As to the advantages which such a training 
guarantees, they are easily perceived. Politics 
is ever moulding the conditions under which 
we live. Its influence on business is far- 
reaching. The prosperity of the country and 
the safety of the State depend upon the 
measures which are sanctioned by the Legis- 
lature. In contending for the teaching of the 
elements of politics, it is not intended that boys 
and girls should be supplied with cut and dry 
political principles, but only that they should 
be induced to make inquiries respecting, and 
to watch the operations of, all political principles. 
The majority of them leave school at a com- 
paratively early age, and have no other 
opportunities of receiving an intelligent intro- 
duction to the great world of politics if they 
are not taught its elements while at school. 
In a few years they will be the voters, deter- 
mining by the cast of their votes not merely 
local, but wide imperial questions. 

It may, however, be argued that there is a 
great danger of misreading political events. 
Certainly ; but the danger is tenfold increased 
if elementary political instruction be neglected. 
It is infinitely wiser to run the risk of mis- 
readings than to have no readings at all, and 
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to leave the rising generation in ignorance. 
But our youths are not dullards. They are 
capable of understanding the functions and 
limitations of political institutions. They can 
be taught to know what these institutions may 
accomplish, and what they cannot do, and thus 
at an early stage be trained to avoid the mis- 
takes of all those ardent reformers who, like 
Rousseau, trace all the evils of their day to the 
defects of political institutions alone. 

It may, however, be further maintained that 
the school age is far too early a stage at which 
to introduce scholars to the complex subjects 
which politics presents. Granted the import- 
ance and far-reaching influence of political 
institutions, those who object to an early 
training in politics contend that scholars in 
the day-school have not reached an age when 
instruction in politics can be safely and advan- 
tageously imparted. Examine for a moment 
this contention ; for, manifestly, until this widely 
spread and firmly held view be altered, the first 
serious steps will not be taken to give political 
instruction. 

Let it be carefully observed that it is only an 
introduction to politics, or a training in the 
elements of political history and principles, 
which we claim should be given to the upper 
standard pupils in the day-schools. Such 
pupils are quite capable of understanding these 
elements. If, indeed, there be any subjects 
likely to awaken their interest and hold their 
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attention, it is just those great political move- 
ments which have shaped the destiny of empires 
and invested the lives of distinguished men 
with intense reality. For the most part of their 
school-days, pupils' time is taken up with the 
study of abstract subjects which never appeal 
to the imagination. Such a study may effect 
a certain amount of mental training, but it is 
generally lacking in human interest, and pro- 
gress is therefore slow. Education requires 
above all things to be humanised ; and the 
political field wherein human activities are 
most fully displayed cannot with impunity be 
closed against young scholars. Training in 
social life should be given at that period in 
the life of youths when their minds are opening 
to the marvels of nature, and social activities. 
They can grasp something of the meaning of 
these, and should therefore be given an oppor- 
tunity of knowing them. 

The Mosely Educational Commission to the 
United States of America, recently published, 
proves conclusively that American educationists 
entertain none of the fears which hamper British 
educationists. "The service of the State" 
holds in their estimation as high a place as 
commerce. They perceive how great is the 
gain to the nation when scholars are instructed 
in political duties, and therefore citizenship and 
all that it implies receive very careful attention. 
The views which obtain and rule education in 
the United Kingdom are quite different, with the 
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result that preparation for service to the State 
is seldom contemplated. 

Were politics nothing else than the wrang- 
lings of political parties, there might be some 
justification for withholding political instruction 
from scholars in the day-schools. It is perhaps 
the misfortune of politics that it is generally 
known as that which divides communities. 
But politics is a much more serious affair. It 
has a wide province of its own into which all 
scholars should be invited to enter. Many, it 
must be allowed, do not treat politics or political 
service seriously. It is in their opinion only, 
and nothing more than, a means for attaining 
to social status, legal position, and power. 

But the study of political life and institutions 
is really one of the most important to which 
one's energies can be directed. The welfare 
of the people depends largely upon the Acts of 
Parliament which are placed in the Statute 
Book. Scholars should, therefore, at an early 
age have an opportunity of ascertaining what 
are the vital principles which regulate whole- 
some political action. 

This necessary instruction is, however, 
denied to them, with the result that when they 
become householders and are responsible for 
the manner in which they cast their votes at a 
political election, many of them discharge their 
duty in the most haphazard manner. All 
kinds of influences sway them ; and sometimes 
many unworthy motives determine the casting 
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of their votes. We do not say that they are 
altogether to blame ; for, if their political edu- 
cation has been neglected, how can they judge 
great national questions intelligently or know 
on what side to vote ? Accordingly it is not 
surprising that, if the electors are not trained, 
members of Parliament should rest satisfied 
with a minimum of political information ; or 
that they should seek seats in Parliament for 
no other object than that of gaining a coveted 
social position. In their judgment the House of 
Commons is the best club to which one can 
belong, and therefore the rich aspire to seats 
in it. Very few of those who thus regard 
Parliament have had any preliminary training 
in economics or politics ; and the number is 
indeed small who think that such a training is 
necessary. This mistaken conception of what 
is really one of the loftiest offices to which one 
may legitimately aspire is largely due to our 
not having any means or organisation for 
political instruction at an early period in the 
life of scholars. But this mistaken conception 
obtains. Nothing either to support or commend 
it can be urged, while the objections which 
can be taken to it are of the weightiest kind. 

Ill 

This mistaken conception rests on an entirely 
false idea of the function of politicians. Their 
first duty is to be well versed in political insti- 
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tutions and agencies. Political training is for 
them a necessity ; otherwise they must give a 
haphazard vote when great national questions 
demand a solution. But perhaps the most 
serious objection to this erroneous idea of 
politics is, that it prevents youths, who stand 
on the threshold of life and are on the outlook 
for a calling or profession, from seeing that one 
of the noblest vocations to which human 
energies can be devoted is that of rendering 
service to the State. It blocks their path. It 
hinders them from investigating the history of 
politics and examining the principles which 
give vitality to all political measures. From 
the earliest times men of clear vision and noble 
aims have thought and planned in order that 
they might be enabled in some degree to 
elevate and purify society. 

The history of the political theories which 
they have developed, and of the political 
schemes of improvement which they have de- 
vised, is one which at every stage interests, 
informs, and instructs the mind. Is it, then, right 
or reasonable that a subject about which so 
much as this can be legitimately said should be 
excluded from the school syllabus ? The false 
and indefensible view of politics which widely 
obtains may account for its exclusion ; but thus 
to attempt to explain its exclusion is not the 
same thing as to offer an adequate justification 
for its neglect. Some men, it is true, stumble 
into politics, and find as if by accident a calling ; 
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but few deliberately and of set choice adopt 
politics as a vocation, save those who hope 
by means of it to attain to high legal office 
or social position. Encouragement to render 
service to the State, and thereby to promote the 
well-being of the people, can only be rightly 
and adequately given if at an early period 
scholars are instructed in political history and 
political principles. Nothing else is a substitute 
for such instruction ; and there is little hope of 
a large number of informed politicians coming 
to the front, and improving political life, if 
political instruction is withheld from our 
youths. 

IV 

But assuming for these reasons that politics 
should be taught in the schools, what political 
instruction can be safely and advantageously 
imparted ? In addition to lessons on the origin 
of society, to which reference has already been 
made, scholars should be taught to know what 
politics is, and what province it covers. 

Consider for a moment what politics is, and 
it will be seen how eminently suitable such 
a subject is for school instruction. Politics — 
from polls, a city — means the right regulation 
of the city or State. Politics is not an abstract 
subject. It is intimately related to daily life. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more practical than 
political art, which concerns itself with the 
conditions under which members of the State 
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live. It is accordingly the special function of 
the politician to ascertain what are the best 
conditions under which the welfare of, the 
people may be promoted, and to place on the 
Statute Book laws which shall secure this end. 
He must aim not only at the preservation 
of all that is good in present conditions, but 
also at improved conditions. The adminis- 
tration of the laws which the Legislature has 
enacted must, again, be the special care of 
the politician ; for right administration is as 
essential as wise legislation. The legislator and 
administrator are both engaged in political life. 
The province of politics can thus be easily 
defined ; and one cannot imagine a subject 
which more directly and powerfully appeals 
to young minds than this wide and inviting 
province wherein both moral and economic 
principles are applied. 

Next, the history of politics forms a most 
attractive and instructive subject on which 
lessons might with great profit be given to 
scholars. Politics, for instance, as the Greeks, 
like Plato and Aristotle, understood it, and as 
afterwards the Romans treated political art ; 
politics during the Middle Ages, at the 
Renaissance, and in modern times appeals, as 
few subjects do, to the iftiagination. It is now 
almost universally admitted by educationists 
that only such education as appeals to the 
imagination and moral sentiments really 
becomes the scholar's abiding possession. 
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Subjects like classics and mathematics make 
in a high degree for mental training ; but it 
can scarcely be claimed for them that they call 
imagination into play or touch deeply the moral 
sentiments. Now, if we recollect that the 
supreme end of education is to discipline youths 
for life's duties, then subjects like politics and 
political history have special claims, and that 
because they both prepare the young for the 
duties of life, and fascinate them by directly 
appealing to their imagination. 

The practical benefits which accrue from the 
study of political history are very great. It is, 
as we have just said, one of the best prepara- 
tions for life's duties. All who have given even 
a cursory study to political history know how 
much modern problems are illumined when the 
history of previous endeavours to solve similar 
questions is kept in view. The light which the 
labours of eminent politicians, who dealt with 
their own problems, shed over present-day issues 
enables us to see with greater clearness the 
dimensions and perhaps also the solution of the 
political problems of the present hour. For 
there are really no breaks in history. Human 
nature does not change. In the slow evolu- 
tion of human affairs conditions may vary, and 
different agencies at different times may be 
necessary ; but, after all allowances have been 
made, it still holds true that the root-needs of 
man are ever the same; and therefore what 
others in preceding ages may have attempted 
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and accomplished helps us in some measure 
to solve the political questions of our own 
time. 

The study of political history thus not only 
appeals to the imagination and touches moral 
sentiments, but it also serves practical ends. 
For these reasons alone, even though no others 
could be urged, an opportunity should be 
given to scholars to become acquainted with 
political history. At the present moment tens 
of thousands of voters have no political per- 
spective. They know nothing beyond what 
the candidate for political place and power 
presents to them ; and yet they are expected to 
cast their votes intelligently. Very frequently 
members of the Legislature are quite ignorant 
of political history and its teachings, and yet 
the destiny of the Empire lies in their hands. 
They are also the political instructors of the 
voters. It is therefore in many instances a 
case of the blind leading the blind. For this 
condition of things there is only one remedy. 
A systematic training in political history is 
essential ; and as the scholars of to-day will 
soon become voters, and some of them members 
of Parliament, instruction in politics and political 
history should be given to them. Not other- 
wise can wise legislation be guaranteed. 
Without such instruction the State cannot be 
made strong and healthy. 

We have already referred to the Mosely 
Educational Commission : we allude to it again 
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for the purpose of saying that it supplies 
abundant proof of the conclusion to which many 
educationists, who have made a study of 
education on the Continent, in America and the 
British Isles, have come. These maintain that 
it is the chief recommendation of American 
education, as against that of Germany, France, 
and Britain, that it is frankly, openly, and 
largely devoted to social life and the service of 
the State. Neither is physical science neglected, 
nor are the claims of commerce left out of 
account in the instruction which is imparted ; 
but room is also made for social instruction, and 
the service of the State is kept steadily in view. 
This is really one of the supreme ends of 
education ; for it must be related to life, and 
scholars must be trained in relation to the social 
duties which they are soon to discharge. 

When one sets oneself to ascertain how it 
comes to pass that social instruction has been 
pressed to the front in the United States, and 
how it receives so much attention at the hands 
of American educationists, the explanation may 
be found in this, that the extremely complex 
social conditions which obtain in America 
have obviously obliged the directors of edu- 
cation to give great prominence to social duties ; 
or it may be that the American people, being 
untrammelled by educational traditions and 
long-standing customs, have accommodated 
themselves to the actual conditions under 
which they are placed. But whatever the 
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explanation, the fact remains that education 
with the Americans is largely social. With 
us, the concrete social conditions are acute 
enough ; but we move slowly. Customs tram- 
mel us. A new departure is made only after 
great pressure has been brought to bear on 
educationists who have it within their power 
to make changes in the school syllabus. A 
departure such as that for which we contend 
is perhaps one of the last things which these 
educationists contemplate. Not even the 
piteous cry of the thousands of poor people 
who are condemned to pass their days in 
wretched hovels can hasten their steps. The 
relief of the helpless poor is left to the philan- 
thropists, whose well-intentioned aims are 
beyond dispute, but whose incompetence to 
cope with social evils is due to their lack of 
scientific methods and adequate agencies. Signs 
are not wanting that we are on the eve of great 
social changes. There is no provision which can 
be made against these changes being unwise 
and hurtful, like that which comes from a careful 
training in all the sciences of human life, among 
which politics holds its own well-recognised 
place ; and in an adequate scheme of political 
instruction the history of politics must be 
prominent. 

V 

Some, however, may maintain that at the 
present time political history is taught in the 
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schools. We readily enough admit that 
occasionally it forms a part of a reading-lesson, 
that teachers sometimes attempt an explanation 
of political movements, and that scholars more 
rather than less accurately grasp the trend of 
these movements. But even in those schools 
where it is best given it is detached, accidental, 
and unmethodical. Few teachers have received 
a training in political history ; and it is not, 
therefore, surprising, when a lesson which deals 
with political history is read, that it is explained 
haphazardly by the teacher, and understood 
very imperfectly by the scholar. This is 
simply inexcusable, and ought to be remedied. 
That the explanation of society of which all 
are members, and of social institutions which 
powerfully affect the life of all, should be given 
at random, no one, we venture to say, will 
defend. This, however, is what is actually 
done, and yet some educationists, who are all 
for broad theories of education, are content 
to leave political instruction to such treatment, 
or altogether out of the school curriculum. 

But political instruction is necessary for 
another reason ; for an intelligible reading of 
history is impossible if it be neglected. At 
the present time special attention is rightly 
devoted to the philosophy of history. It is 
now perceived with the utmost distinctness 
that one cannot explain those great movements 
which have left their deep impress on history's 
page merely by detailing events and stating 
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facts. One must trace out the causes which 
alone explain the movements, and try to as- 
certain under what conditions they received 
momentum. But into all the great movements 
which have affected individuals and nations, 
politics enters. Political factors, indeed, come 
into play at the earliest stages in the formation 
of society ; and at every subsequent stage they 
are constantly asserting their influence. The 
higher the civilisation, the more complex and 
powerful political factors become. Can they, 
then, be neglected with impunity? Or, can 
history itself be understood if a scientific inter- 
pretation of politics be withheld ? A negative 
answer is at once given to these questions ; but 
if such an answer and no other is possible, is it 
not eminently reasonable that teachers should 
themselves be trained to understand and teach 
political history, and that in the day-school 
scholars should receive at least elementary 
instruction in political history ? So long as 
these things are not done, it is idle to regret 
that, when scholars leave school, they should 
find their chief pleasure, so far as reading is 
concerned, in ephemeral writings, such as merely 
exciting novels ; and it is equally bootless to 
complain that when they reach manhood they 
are ill prepared for the discharge of social 
obligations, and cast their municipal and 
political votes haphazardly. Under these con- 
ditions social progress and a strong, healthy 
State are alike impossible. One might even go 
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further, and maintain that under such conditions 
social duties will not be attractive, nor will 
they enlist the services of the best men. No 
stronger plea could, therefore, be urged on 
behalf of early instruction in political history 
than that which these considerations suggest, 
and indeed make imperative. 

But further, scholars might with great ad- 
vantage receive instruction respecting the 
different forms of government, monarchical 
and republican, which obtain in different 
countries. This is a subject which represents 
the experience of States and the wisdom of 
statesmen. Europe to-day affords a fine object- 
lesson of the forms of government which have 
been tried. From the autocracy of Russia to 
the direct democracy of Switzerland there are 
many intervening stages, at each of which 
illustrations are given of possible kinds of 
government. 

Nothing, we venture to think, could be 
more attractive to scholars, and in future years 
more useful, than systematic and accurate 
instruction respecting the governments under 
which great communities pass their lives. 
Such instruction has much more than mere 
academic interest ; it informs the mind as to 
the liberties which are guaranteed or withheld 
under different constitutions ; it affords material 
for forming a judgment upon the important 
question, What makes for the best kind of 
government ? and it enables scholars to reach 
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an intelligent conclusion on the further question, 
Under what form of government is the highest 
good of the people secured ? These are ques- 
tions respecting which great difference of opinion 
prevails ; for there are advocates of autocracy, 
aristocracy, and democracy. Russian publicists 
boldly affirm that Slavophilism develops a far 
higher type of character than Western civilisa- 
tion can produce, and that chiefly because, as 
they maintain, it lays special emphasis upon 
the moral well-being of men, and is not, like 
Western civilisation, wholly taken up with mere 
material prosperity. It would take us too far 
afield to discuss the question which is thus 
raised. We refer to it merely as an illustra- 
tion that even under an autocratic government 
there are those who defend such a system of 
government. 

The advocates of aristocracy, again, are by 
no means so few as many seem to believe ; 
for thousands, repelled by the crass materialism 
of mere money-makers, who are all too powerful 
in a democratic State, turn to government by 
aristocrats, and persuade themselves that such 
government is really best for the people. On 
the other hand, enlightened democrats, who 
regret as much as any the reign of wealth, with 
all its harshness and lack of sympathy, strongly 
maintain that direct democracy alone secures the 
highest good of all classes in the community. 

Whatever else may be said about the different 
forms of government for which their respective 
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advocates contend, this at least is true, that their 
advocates succeed in investing the subject which 
they discuss with an intense human interest. 

The subject is, however, far from being 
exhausted ; and with the variety of views which 
prevail it is manifest that it is far from being 
settled. Many works have been written upon 
politics, and especially upon forms of govern- 
ment ; but apart from Freeman's Comparative 
Politics few attempts have been made to exhibit 
what is distinctive in each form, and to indicate 
the comparative merits of all possible kinds 
of government. Comparative religion has in 
recent years attracted to its study some of the 
acutest minds ; and invaluable treatises have 
been written upon the great religions of the 
world. This has led to a clear perception of 
what is best and most permanent in these 
religions, and to a higher appreciation of what 
the most perfect religion contains. In the 
same manner comparative politics should be 
studied. Equally good results would certainly 
be obtained ; and if scholars, say in the higher 
standards, were introduced to this absorbing 
subject, little complaint would be heard of their 
lack of interest in their studies. 

But, again, an interesting series of lessons 
might be given on the powers and prerogatives 
of rulers and legislators in our own and other 
countries. Scholars should at an early period 
be informed respecting the authority with which 
the King is invested and the position which is 
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assigned to him under the Constitution ; the 
functions of Parliament and the Executive ; law 
and judges ; administrators, imperial and local ; 
and the privileges, liberties, and responsbilities 
of all members of the State. In other countries 
the Constitution is different from ours. How 
few people know what the difference is between, 
or what is distinctive of, say, countries like 
America, Switzerland, France, and Germany ! 

But these are just the things which should 
be taught in the day-schools. Scholars should 
have an opportunity of learning all that can be 
ascertained about the political life of their own 
and other countries. Were such an opportunity 
given to them, they would, when they come to 
exercise political privileges, take a far greater 
interest in political life than is now done by the 
average citizen. And, in addition, nothing else 
that can be named would more effectively than 
this free us from the prejudices of our insular 
position. We do not know other countries 
well enough ; we are ignorant of their politics ; 
and therefore, when national disputes and 
differences arise, we are scarcely in a position 
to judge the questions at issue fairly. 

A remedy for this unfortunate and indefensible 
condition of things largely lies in the giving of 
political instruction ; and for this reason we 
urge its claims. But scholars might also with 
great advantage be instructed respecting the 
limitations of the powers of the State. It is 
among publicists and politicians a question 
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of keen debate how far the State may interfere 
in the affairs of the people who belong to it. 
Year by year sees a gradual extension of State 
interference. All allow that its province is well 
defined so far as national defence, the making 
of foreign treaties, and the administration of 
justice are concerned. But difference of opinion 
at once arises when the question is debated as 
to what laws the Legislature may enact, and 
how far it may interpose its authority in religious 
and business affairs. Parliament to-day sanctions 
measures which affect commercial enterprises. 
A few years ago this would have been impossible. 
State interference with the condition of our 
social life is now accepted by many as a duty 
which must be discharged ; and those who 
accept this position hesitate to put a limit to its 
power. Meanwhile, however, others look on 
with alarm at such State interference, and 
anticipate nothing but disaster from it. 

All these things are of human interest ; and 
scholars should receive at least an elementary 
instruction in relation to them. Nothing but 
good can come from such instruction. Scholars 
are quite capable of taking it in ; and since it 
affects directly and powerfully our common 
social life, and makes for progress and a 
widened interest in all that pertains to the 
State, it cannot with safety be left to neglect. 
The chief recommendation of politics and of 
political instruction is their well-marked humani- 
tarianism. At the Renaissance the classics, 
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Latin and Greek, were termed the " humanities," 
because they formed a substitute for the hard 
and dry studies of the Schoolmen, and were 
assumed to have special humanising effects. 
The classics did introduce students into a new 
world ; but after all the subject-matter of the 
classics was often far removed from human 
interests ; and if brought into comparison with 
the life of modern governments, it needs only a 
little reflection to perceive that the study of the 
actual conditions under which the people in all 
civilised States live, and of the helps and 
hindrances to their reaching the highest form of 
life, surpasses in human interest anything which 
the classics present. 

VI 

It is this subject, then, with all its humani- 
tarianism, which, we contend, should be a part of 
the school curriculum. Were teachers charged 
with the duty of informing their scholars respect- 
ing what is distinctive in the form of European 
and Asiatic governments, there would be little 
danger of school work being irksome either to 
themselves or to their pupils. Were they 
charged with this duty as they are charged with 
the task of explaining all about the geography 
and mineralogy of European and Asiatic coun- 
tries, the advantages would be incalculable. 
But the people inhabiting these countries, the 
political conditions under which they live^ and 
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their outlook are seriously treated by education- 
ists as of less worth than the minerals which 
are supposed to indicate the wealth of these 
countries, irrespective of the truth that the real 
wealth of any country is the moral and political 
character of the people living in it. 

The people and their political condition are, 
however, held not to be suitable school subjects ; 
they are too human, and not abstract enough ; 
they do not minister to weariness and all that 
goes to make school life a drudgery, and there- 
fore they are left out of account. The school 
is not, in the opinion of these educationists, the 
place where these human and humanising sub- 
jects should be taught. That to which they 
give a prominent place is, whatever makes for 
material prosperity and commercial supremacy. 
These have their claims, and should not be 
neglected ; but if we recollect again that 
education, rightly understood, means mental 
training and a discipline for life's duties, and 
that education, in order to accomplish these 
high ends, must be humanised and must appeal 
to the moral sentiments and imagination, it 
will be difficult to justify anyone who treats 
education as a mere means of money-making, 
and makes any task irksome. Far too many of 
the school lessons are entirely devoid of human 
interest. They may increase a scholar's stores 
of information, and render comparatively easy 
the task of satisfying the examiner's mechanical 
and stereotyped tests ; but it is doubtful whether 
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real mental training and moral discipline can 
be attained by means of subjects which are 
not intimately related to social life. All true 
education makes for social betterment. This 
test is final, and by it all education must be 
tried. No other subject tells more directly upon 
social life than politics ; it is nothing if it is not 
human ; it interests and instructs scholars in 
taking them into the wide and inviting field of 
political institutions under which great nations 
exist and carry on their work ; and a subject, 
therefore, of such practical value well deserves 
a place in the day-schools. 
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CHAPTER IX 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
I 

The question of religious instruction in the 
day-schools commands a vast amount of earnest 
attention at the present time. There is scarcely 
any other subject respecting which large sections 
of the people take a deeper interest. Religion 
affects them profoundly, and they are anxious 
above all things that religious instruction should 
be given to their children. Even many parents 
who are themselves quite indifferent to the 
claims of religion express a strong desire that 
their children should be instructed in religious 
truths. These say quite frankly that, whatever 
may be their own attitude towards religion, they 
wish their children to be religious ; for they 
recognise that religion is one of the strongest 
guarantees of a good, honourable, and useful 
life. 

There are, it is true, many parents who, on the 
other hand, profess to be quite indifferent. Their 
children may or may not receive religious 
instruction ; it is not, they say, a matter in which 
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they are concerned. The number of this class 
of parents is large, and is steadily growing. 
No statistics, however, can be given as to the 
number ; and one is left to make one's own 
inference from what one observes. 

But in addition to these, there are some who 
deliberately declare against religious instruction 
in the day-school. These have made their 
protest loudly ; and chiefly because they occupy 
a position which, in their judgment, is reasonable 
and defensible, they seize every opportunity that 
presents itself, and with great insistence contend 
that religious instruction should form no part 
of the school work. These do not all adopt the 
same grounds in making or urging the same 
contention. 

II 

First, there are those who maintain that 
morals have nothing to do with religion. Here 
again the advocates of this general position 
separate themselves into parties. Some hold 
that ethics is the outcome of the cosmic pro- 
cess ; some that it is merely customs moulded 
by cultured reflection ; and some that it is a 
product of the social factor. They are mostly 
philosophers who thus speak, and, as becomes 
philosophers, they profess a large tolerance 
towards religion ; but they all agree in saying 
with emphasis that morals are quite independent 
of religion, and that religious instruction is an 
unwarrantable intrusion in State-aided schools. 
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All thorough-going evolutionists regard morals 
as only, and nothing more than, the last product 
of a long series of physical changes ; and they 
therefore conclude that it is altogether un- 
reasonable to attempt to give anything like 
religious instruction. It is not, in their opinion, 
in any way related to ethics, and should be 
excluded from the schools. 

Second, there are earnest religious persons who 
affirm that it is not the duty of the State under 
any circumstances to teach religion. With 
these it is a matter of conscience that religion 
should be excluded from the schools ; and just 
because their objections to religious instruction 
in the schools are based on religious grounds, 
they are very emphatic in maintaining that 
religion should have no place in State-aided 
schools. The persistence with which these 
persons urge their objections perhaps prevents 
them from perceiving that they may occupy a 
false position. History, at least, abundantly 
verifies the statement that a persistent advocacy 
of a question, on which there is room for 
difference of opinion among equally sincere 
people, has often led to the adoption of extreme 
and indefensible positions. 

The attitude adopted by those who separate 
morals from religion is intelligible. They 
frankly accept the consequences of the conclu- 
sion to which they have come in relation to the 
most important question which can engage the 
attention of the human mind. The arguments 
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by which they reach their conclusion may be 
faulty, and their inductions may be dangerous 
to ethics itself; but it cannot be said that the 
position which they choose to occupy is not 
quite plain. This carries with it the capital 
advantage that, when the question of religious 
instruction is considered, dubiety is absent, and 
the issues at stake are clearly seen. One may 
regret their attitude, but one cannot say that it 
is not frankly and openly avowed. 

It is different, however, when we examine the 
position of religious men who maintain that 
religious instruction should not be given in the 
schools. It is indeed extremely difficult to 
reconcile their passionate attachment to religion, 
and their exclusion of religious instruction from 
the schools. For, if religion be, as these 
fervently hold it is, the supremest exercise in 
which a man can engage, and the most 
elevating influence in human life, should not 
children be early instructed in religion? and 
should not every legitimate means be utilised 
in order to impart such instruction ? To these 
questions it is answered, " Yes ; but religious 
instruction should not be given in the day- 
schools." 

Examine this answer for a moment. It is 
not enough for earnest religious men to adopt 
a negative attitude so far as religious instruction 
in the schools is concerned. They must show 
good cause for its exclusion. They must also 
indicate how all children are to be instructed in 
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religion, while religion is banished from the 
schools. For, observe, their own very high 
estimate of religion necessitates a comprehen- 
sive and thorough endeavour to give religious 
instruction to all children. No class can be 
neglected. The very poorest, the waifs of the 
street, the children of irreligious and morally 
depraved parents — these, as well as the 
children of parents in a good social position, 
must receive religious instruction. 

How, then, is this great task to be discharged, 
if the aid which is supplied by religious instruc- 
tion in the schools is deliberately rejected ? 
This is really the problem that needs to be 
solved ; and it is, in almost any view which 
may be taken, a serious problem. 

Some say, leave it to parents to find a 
solution. They have their obligations, and 
cannot be freed from them. True ; but 
thousands of parents act as if they cared neither 
for the welfare nor well-being of their offspring. 
Their children are allowed to shift for them- 
selves at a very early age. They receive little 
attention, and no moral instruction. So far as 
these parents are concerned, it is hopeless to 
look to them and expect that they will take 
any means to train their children in religious 
duties. 

But the problem becomes still more difficult 
if we take the case of the very poor, many of 
whom, it must be admitted, are ever ready to 
make sacrifices for the good of their children, 
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and are manifestly anxious that their children 
should receive religious instruction. The 
majority of these very poor people, however, 
do not appear to concern themselves about 
their children's education, secular or religious. 
He would be a bold person who ventured to 
sit in judgment upon these ill-housed and ill- 
fed poor. Their neglect of their offspring is 
easily explained. Sometimes they are blame- 
worthy ; more frequently they are not. They 
form a dark blot upon our modern and much- 
boasted civilisation. The submerged tenth 
can scarcely find a shelter or food for them- 
selves. They live a miserable life. Penury 
and wretchedness attend their every step ; and 
yet some light-hearted people, who also profess 
to be earnest Christians, say, leave the solution 
of the gravest and most urgent question of the 
day to these parents. This is an outlook 
without even a glimmer of hope. 

But others say, leave the problem to the 
Church. It is her duty to teach the young 
religious duties, and to instruct them respecting 
religious privileges. This might be a satis- 
factory solution if the Church had or could 
bring all children within her pale. But she is 
far from having them under her jurisdiction. 
There are tens of thousands of children whom 
the Church does not reach. She has no 
agencies with which to touch them ; and so far, 
therefore, as the Church is concerned, these 
children remain without any knowledge of the 
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Scriptures, if they be denied religious instruction 
in the schools. 

But it is maintained that the Church ought 
to reach them. Those who use the "ought" 
are for the most part theoretical voluntaries. 
Religion, in their judgment, should be entirely- 
separated from the State ; it should not, in 
any form, be introduced into the State-aided 
schools. While holding these views, these 
voluntaries are not particularly notable for 
efforts which entail personal self-sacrifices and 
aim at giving religious education to the waifs 
of cities and towns. But this apart, how is the 
Church to give religious instruction to all 
children ? She has no adequate agencies for 
this work. The agents which she might 
employ, such as ministers and sabbath school 
teachers, are not as a rule trained to stand 
before a class of young people, and give effective 
instruction. Besides, ministers have other 
duties which engross their time ; and sabbath 
school teachers only give one hour in the week 
to their task, which is quite inadequate. It is 
easy to say that the Church should undertake 
this duty. But she has never done or even 
attempted it at any time. She has always 
been dependent upon the day-schools ; and it 
does not argue either knowledge of history or 
much wisdom on the part of those who thus 
pretend to solve one of the gravest questions 
of the day. 
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III 

Dealing with this same problem, which, 
however, was not so accentuated as it is to-day, 
the Reformers were wiser when they declared 
for education, and especially for religious 
education, in all day-schools. Here, indeed, 
the history of education teaches a lesson which 
should not be overlooked in the discussion of 
the question at issue. This lesson can be 
indicated in a few sentences. 

During the Middle Ages education was 
mainly religious. It was not extensive; its 
main design was to serve the interests of the 
Church as an organisation. Churchmen, then, 
may have been, as is often alleged, opposed to 
the spread of education. Certainly there were 
few educated people ; and it is not, therefore, 
surprising either that little store was set upon 
education, or that fear was entertained lest its 
spread should undermine the Church's influence. 
That the fear was groundless the remarkable 
educational work which the Order of the Jesuits 
carried on^ proves. A Church which cannot 
endure the brightest light which may be thrown 
upon its operations is not worth upholding. 

The Reformers, like the Jesuit Order, 
declared for education ; but, unlike that Order, 
they advocated its claims not so much in the 
interests of the Church as in the interests of 
religion. In their view it was the handmaid 

" See p. 63. 
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of religion. The idea of education for the 
sake of the material advantages which it might 
secure was not so much present to their minds 
as was the idea that the day-school is the right 
place in which religious along with secular 
instruction should be given. They did not, 
indeed, separate the religious from the secular, 
or make a sharp distinction between them, as 
so many earnest, albeit short-sighted, people 
now do. They held strongly by the conviction 
that moral teaching must have a religious basis, 
and that all learning must be inspired by a 
spirit of reverence. They found the seat of 
moral authority in conscience informed by the 
Scriptures ; and in religion they found the 
spirit of reverence. Holding these views, they 
were not satisfied with the Church as the only 
agency which might powerfully aid them ; they 
looked also to the day-school, and used it as a 
place in which all children should be trained in 
the knowledge of the Scriptures. This is the 
genesis and explanation why John Knox set 
up a school in every parish in Scotland. 

It is short-sighted to fail to do justice to this 
lesson which history teaches. No informed 
person will readily set it aside as useless ; but 
fortunately the evidence of the value of the 
broad and liberal policy which the Reformers 
pursued lies to hand. Scottish education 
owes much to the schools which Knox and his 
fellow-workers established. They dealt with 
a problem which was difficult enough, but it 
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was comparatively easy of solution when com- 
pared with that which the complex condition 
of society now presents. We do not claim on 
their behalf that they framed a perfect system 
of education. They were the children of their 
own day, and they reflected in their educational 
system the spirit of the times. Being religious 
Reformers, and holding religion to be the 
supreme end of human life, they may sometimes 
have pressed its claims to the exclusion of 
other legitimate and necessary subjects. But 
whoever else may complain of their action, it is 
not for those educationists who, in their passion 
for the teaching of physical science, in the 
interests of commercial prosperity — for they say 
other nations are leaving us far behind — press 
unduly the claims of experimental science. The 
Reformers, like these earnest advocates, may 
have made mistakes ; but, taking into account 
the social conditions of the times, they certainly 
did not miscalculate the issues at stake when 
they insisted that the day-schools should be 
used for the religious instruction of the young. 
They perceived clearly that even in their day 
only thus could all classes of children be 
reached ; and they therefore from the first used 
the schools for religious instruction. 

IV 

How are those, who think themselves justi- 
fied in entirely disregarding this historical 
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example, to deal with the present-day problem ? 
What do they propose ? The Church alone 
cannot solve it. That is plain enough ; and it 
is equally plain to all Christian men that the 
rising generation cannot be left in neglect so 
far as religious instruction is concerned. Some 
imagine that they find a solution in the pro- 
posal, to allow the Churches or their repre- 
sentatives to enter the schools and give Bible 
lessons before or after the hours for secular 
instruction. But besides the objection already 
stated, that the Churches have not men for 
this purpose, the consistent voluntary cannot 
make use of the school buildings ; for, there is 
really no difference between making use of 
them for religious ends and employing the ser- 
vices of school teachers. On his own showing, 
neither belongs to him, nor does his Church 
own them. The use of these buildings is 
therefore forbidden him on his own principles. 
But even if this system of educating the young 
in religious truths were feasible, it cannot be 
on a wide scale and successfully adopted. It 
would lead to useless rivalries. The children 
would not attend ; and the system would in- 
evitably break down. The religious question 
cannot be solved on these lines. 

That this is not a mere surmise is demon- 
strated by what has taken place in the Australian 
States where this system has been tried, and 
where it is stamped with failure. In almost 
all these States, with the notable exception of 
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New South Wales and Western Australia, 
religious instruction is banished from the 
schools. The wave of secularism which has 
swept over them has taken from the school 
syllabus not only Bible lessons, but everything 
which bears the name of religion. The framers 
of the Codes have even been guilty of the 
vandalism of excising lines from the poets which 
contain references to the Christian religion. 
But in almost all the Australian States leave is 
granted to the Churches to utilise the school 
buildings for religious instruction. The Churches 
can send their representatives to the schools 
before or after secular instruction has been given 
by the State-paid teachers. All the Churches 
have more or less taken advantage of this 
privilege, but the results are sadly disappointing. 
The Churches have failed to find suitable 
religious teachers and to bring together any- 
thing like a majority of the children to receive 
religious instruction. The system has broken 
down ; and to-day there is nothing else which is 
matter of graver concern to many Christian 
people in Australia than the ignorance which 
prevails among children of the elementary 
history and facts of Christianity. They see 
the very foundations of morals being sapped, 
and many complaints are heard of the woful 
condition of affairs. 

This object-lesson should not escape the 
attention of those who have evidently persuaded 
themselves that the religious education of the 
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young can be effected by the Churches using 
school buildings for religious instruction. The 
issues are just what were anticipated ; and they 
S'^^ failure over this system. 



V 

Wiser counsels have prevailed in New South 
Wales and in Western Australia, where the 
words " secular instruction " are held " to include 
general religious teaching, as distinguished from 
dogmatical or polemical theology." These 
words are taken from the Public Instruction 
Act of New South Wales, 1880. Western 
Australia has in substance also adopted them. 
They indicate the concession made to public 
opinion which was largely formed after the 
failure of the system which prevailed in the 
other States became apparent. The Bible is 
now, in New South Wales and Western 
Australia, a text-book, and is read and taught 
as any other book is used in the schools. The 
results are wholly satisfactory. At least, the 
people of New South Wales, who have enjoyed 
this privilege for twenty-six years, are greatly 
elated at what has been attained. The 
Churches, inspectors, and the Government 
Department of Public Instruction speak in the 
highest terms of the working of the system. 

It should be added that in New South Wales 
and in Western Australia the Churches have 
likewise the privilege of giving dogmatic 
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teaching to their own children during school 
time, at an hour fixed by mutual agreement 
between the school authorities and the local 
clergy. Some have taken advantage of this 
privilege, but it is not extensively exercised. 
The Churches seem for the most part to be 
quite satisfied with the arrangement which 
guarantees that all the children shall have an 
opportunity of knowing the facts and history 
of the Bible. 

If one may venture to express an opinion, 
since this is really all that the Christian Church 
has a right to expect at the hands of school 
authorities, and further, since the trend of 
public opinion is manifestly towards a com- 
promise, one is justified in saying that the 
excellent and wholly reasonable example which 
New South Wales has set is that which all the 
Churches should follow. In no other way can 
the strife and discord which have unfortunately 
prevailed in connection with the question of 
religious instruction in the schools be removed. 
Some injudicious persons may press their claims 
to what they regard as their logical conclusion ; 
but a spirit of concession becomes Christian 
men, and in this instance it may well be dis- 
played ; for the Church obtains all that she 
requires when children are thoroughly grounded 
in Bible history. If they know it well, the 
religious teacher has a lever put into his hands. 
It then becomes comparatively easy for him to 
give instruction respecting the Divine Purpose 
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of redemption, and to lift the lives of the 
young to a higher moral level. This is indeed 
his chief duty, and he is bound to accept what- 
ever aids him in his sacred work. 

If in the Australian States, where all expenses 
both for school buildings and the teaching 
profession are met by the various State Govern- 
ments, this system has been adopted by two 
States with great advantage to the Church and 
the cause of religion, much more may it be 
welcomed in England and Scotland, where a 
large part of educational expenses comes from 
local rates. In Scotland particularly it should 
be easy of adoption by all the Churches. Here, 
fortunately, " the religious question " is not 
accentuated ; but the Education Bill for Scot- 
land, recently before Parliament, has called 
attention to this as to other questions, and it is 
difficult to say what dimensions the religious 
question may ultimately assume. 

Causes of offence would, however, be almost 
entirely removed were Bible teaching made 
non-sectarian, and were " secular instruction " 
held to include "general religious teaching." 
No Church would have any grounds for com- 
plaint if, in addition, leave were given to all 
Churches to send, if they liked, their repre- 
sentatives to give to their respective children 
special dogmatic instruction. In Scotland this 
whole system could be easily carried out. 
It is eminently reasonable here, because the 
local rates meet every penny spent on school 
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buildings, and 46 per cent, of the cost of 
educational agencies comes also from these 
rates. In England the conditions are some- 
what different, for there grants from the public 
Exchequer have been given for many school 
buildings. But even under these conditions 
the New South Wales solution of the edu- 
cational religious question might easily be 
adopted. It would be an enormous gain to 
education if it were accepted. Religious con- 
troversy hampers and impedes educational 
progress ; and there is not any true educationist 
who does not desire to see it banished from 
the educational province. 

This system guarantees on the part of school- 
children a knowledge of the Bible as a book 
which contains a great literature, splendid 
ethical ideals, and stirring historical narratives. 
It contains much more ; for it embodies a 
Divine and gracious Purpose. It is the history 
of redemption and of the Kingdom of God. 
With the Bible's distinctively dogmatic teaching, 
however, the day-schools have nothing to do. 
That belongs to the Church, which is charged 
with the mission of proclaiming to the world 
the redemptive message, and furthering the 
progress of the Kingdom of God. The day- 
schools may aid the Church. In them the 
Bible narratives and literature should be read, 
and studied as any other great book is perused, 
and its contents made the subject of reflection. 
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VI 

We quite fully realise that, in claiming for 
the Bible a place in the schools, a claim is 
made for a pre-eminently religious Book. Its 
pages cannot be read without the truths which 
they record or illustrate affecting thought and 
conduct. This, however, so far from being 
an argument against the introduction of the 
Bible into the day-schools, is one of the 
strongest pleas which can be urged for its 
having a definite place in them. For, when 
the Bible itself, apart from any dogmatic inter- 
pretation of its contents, calls into play whole- 
some and elevating thoughts, and influences 
all who read its pages towards what is noble 
and good, incontrovertible evidence is thereby 
supplied of its great worth. It is a religious 
book, but it is also a storehouse of the purest 
literature ; and if its claim to a place in the 
day-schools be made to rest upon its value as 
literature, it is difficult to perceive adequate 
reason for the rejection of its claim. 

It is worth one's while to set aside all contro- 
versies as to where and when the Bible should be 
taught, and to examine for a moment what the 
Bible is ; for, if its real value be seen, then all 
the more readily will efforts be made to do it 
justice and to place it within the reach of all 
scholars. The Bible is primarily a history of 
redemption, the record of a gracious and Divine 
Purpose working itself out in human history. 
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But in addition to giving prominence to this 
Purpose, all that is distinctive of the highest- 
class literature has been taken into service ; 
and therefore it comes to pass that the Bible 
is a perfect storehouse of literature. What is 
literature ? and what are its ' ' notes " when it 
reaches its highest level ? It is universally- 
recognised that pure literature is not merely 
the orderly arrangement, or the beauty, or the 
rhythm of words, but these along with the 
nobility and purity of the thoughts which the 
words embody, and the lofty ideals which they 
portray. Illuminating, soul-inspiring thoughts 
and befitting words go together, and make 
literature. 

Now, whatever may be the diversity of 
attitude which obtains respecting the Divine 
Purpose of mercy which the Bible represents as 
coming to fruition in the life of Christ, there is 
no diversity of opinion respecting the exceeding 
beauty and simple dignity of the language 
of Scripture, and none respecting the lofty 
moral truths which it unfolds and enforces. The 
morally Uite of men have confessed themselves 
captivated by its language and its thought. 
No other book has been rendered into so many 
tongues, and yet has at the same time retained 
its charm. History bears ample evidence that 
its truths enlarge man's knowledge, widen his 
horizon, and discipline his life. The Bible as 
literature cannot be surpassed ; its rules of 
conduct cannot be excelled. The careful 
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reading of its pages makes for mental and moral 
training. It appeals to the imagination not 
less than to the will ; to the feelings not less than 
to the understanding. Its diversified histories, 
its simple stories, its high ethical teaching, its 
grandly conceived prophecies, so often couched 
in the noblest language, and its sweet songs, 
which so directly minister to devotion, enrich 
the human mind, and add enormously to the 
sum of man's knowledge. 

Can a book marked by these high qualities be 
denied to scholars ? Can it be legitimately and 
reasonably withheld from the school syllabus? 
Whatever theorists may say, or however 
logical their arguments may appear to be, the 
great masses of the people emphatically declare 
for religious instruction in the schools, and are 
content to leave it to educational authorities to 
decide when and how religious instruction can 
be best and most effectively given. The 
masses may not be able to define or even 
explain the grounds on which their convictions 
rest. This is an exercise possible only to a 
few ; but none the less are the masses in favour 
of religious instruction in the schools. They 
have come, by a process which cannot be easily 
set out in words, to the conclusion that the Bible 
is not an ordinary book, that it makes for a good 
life, and takes its readers into the Divine 
Presence ; and whether they be logical or not in 
their contention, their decision is definite and 
final. 
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It must not, however, be assumed that there 
are no valid arguments for the position thus 
taken. For, if we turn to those who have 
made a lifelong study of the philosophy of 
history, we find that in their judgment all 
history is essentially a spiritual process, and 
that, as Lord Acton in his recently published 
Letters remarks, " the understanding of history 
depends upon the understanding of the forces 
that make it, of which religious forces are the 
most active and the most definite. We all know," 
he says, "some twenty or thirty predominant 
currents of thought or attitudes of mind which 
jointly or severally weave the web of human 
history, and constitute the civilised opinion of 
the age. All these a serious man ought to 
understand, in whatever strength or weakness 
they possess, in their causes or effects, and in 
their relation to each other. The majority of 
them are either religious or substitutes for 
religion."* To the same effect is the testimony 
of Professor Edward Caird. The Master of 
Balliol explains his method in dealing with 
the subject of The Evolution of Theology 
in the Greek Philosophers by saying that, "a 
man's religion, if it is genuine, contains the 
summed-up and concentrated meaning of his 
whole life ; and, indeed," he says, "it can have 
no value except in so far as it does so. And 
it is even more obvious," he adds, "that the 

1 Letters of Lord Acton to Mary, Daughter of W. E. 
Gladstone, p. 167. 
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theology of a philosopher is the ultimate out- 
come of his whole view of the universe."^ It 
is not without significance that the more 
thoughtful men of our age are returning to this 
deeper view of the meaning of human life, and 
to this more rational interpretation of history. 
We do not make religion and the Bible entirely 
synonymous. There is much in the Bible that 
had only a temporary value, like, for instance, 
the law of ceremonies. There are also whole 
pages of secular history. But with this ex- 
planation, the Bible is essentially a religious 
book. It embodies and expounds religion. 
That, therefore, which is deepest in man's life 
and the most permanent factor in history is to 
be found in the Bible, and is there illustrated 
and enforced. The instinct of the masses is 
not, therefore, at fault when it turns to the Bible; 
it agrees, though for reasons all its own, with 
the conclusions of the thinkers who, in trying to 
rationalise human life, are obliged to give a 
large place to religion. 

VII 

In view of these conclusions, no educational 
system can be held as complete which neglects 
religious instruction. Provision must be made 
for the religious training of children. However 
religion may be accounted for, whether it be 

1 The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, 
GifFord Lectures, 190 1-2. 
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regarded as given in the constitution of man's 
nature or as the outcome of a long evolution- 
ary process, it is ever asserting its claims 
and demanding attention. The possibilities of 
religious development are infinite. There are, 
indeed, no limits to man's attainments as a 
religious being. He finds his most perfect 
environment and his home in the perfect love, 
and wisdom, and knowledge of God. 

The recognition of these profound truths is 
the rationale of the attitude which almost all 
religious people adopt when they insist upon 
religious instruction being given in the day- 
schools. There are exceptions, but every year 
shows a decreasing number. At the passing of 
the Education Bills for England in 1870 and 
for Scotland in 1872, a fierce controversy raged, 
particularly in the southern kingdom. The posi- 
tion taken up by many Nonconformists seemed 
logical enough, and men like Dr Dale of 
Birmingham defended it with zeal ; but since 
that time experience has shown that, whether 
logical or not, the great masses of the people 
are in favour of religious instruction in the 
day-schools. Extreme positions have been 
abandoned by both parties ; and at the present 
time the great majority seem to be content if 
the Bible be read in the schools, and treated as 
any other great book is handled. This marks 
a concession on the part of those who claimed 
that dogmatic religious teaching should be 
imparted, and on the part of those who main- 
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tained that the Bible should be banished from 
the schools. It is an eminently reasonable 
concession. It solves the religious question, 
and allows the Bible to speak for itself The 
acceptance of this solution on a large scale is 
only a question of time. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE CURRICULUM 
I 

Two questions within recent years have 
received special attention at the hands of 
educationists. These are, first, what subjects 
should have a place in the school time- 
table ? and next, what educational agencies are 
most essential and also most effective in the 
teaching of the subjects chosen ? Fortunately, 
though these two questions stand closely 
related to each other, and though they are often 
treated together, they can be separated the one 
from the other. 

It would be easy to cite recent authorities 
who have clearly seen the practical importance 
of these two questions, and have given to 
them a sympathetic and in some instances a 
very useful treatment. The recent volume 
edited by Mr Spenser Wilkinson on The 
National Need, or the works of Mr P. A. 
Barnett, Common Sense in Education and 
Teaching, of Mrs Bryant, Curriculum, in Girls' 
Schools, and of Professor N. M. Butler, The 
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Meaning of Education^ might be cited. It 
is, however, not necessary to quote these 
authorities ; for, all educationists now recognise 
that the subjects to be taught and the agencies 
to be used deserve the most careful attention. 

In this chapter we propose to deal with the 
curriculum, and in the next with educational 
agencies. 

It needs only a little reflection to perceive 
that the subjects which should be placed on 
the time-table of a school must depend upon 
the end or ends which the school education is 
assumed to secure. The curriculum should, 
indeed, be determined by an intelligent ap- 
prehension of the educational object or objects 
which are in view. But this has not always 
been duly remembered. Many writers deal 
with the curriculum in a haphazard manner ; and 
among these writers there is often conflict of 
opinion, which would be almost entirely obviated 
were they to define first of all and clearly what 
ends education is intended to serve. Let us 
ascertain at the outset what these are. 



II 

Teachers may have it as their chief aim to 
develop the intelligence and give right direction 
to the will of their pupils. That is to say, they 
may lay stress upon insight into the meaning 
of things, the culture of the intellect, and the 
training of the will, self-determination, character. 
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In their judgment, mental and moral develop- 
ment may be thus regarded as the main design 
of education. Others may impart instruction to 
their pupils having in view chiefly their future 
place in society. These teachers may, there- 
fore, look upon the school as a training-ground 
for citizenship. Some, again, may have chief 
regard to livelihood, and try to give their 
scholars such an education as may fit them to 
earn their daily bread. Immediate utility here 
governs education. 

Some divide school education into profes- 
sional, scientific, and mercantile. Others adopt 
the divisions : from one till seven, infant 
education corresponding to the French 6cole 
Maternelle ; seven till fourteen, general educa- 
tion ; and from fourteen till twenty-one, specific 
education, such as mathematics, classics, or 
natural science. 

That there is much in these aims and 
divisions common to each, is beyond dispute ; 
but, generally speaking, education has in view 
one or other of these objects. We do not 
forget that teachers have also to take into 
account the Government inspector's ideas of 
education ; and when once these are known, 
the strongest and most disinterested teachers 
are placed under the temptation of sacrificing 
all proper educational ends to satisfy the 
inspector's often rigid and mechanical tests. 
These are distracting evils of which the 
teacher who has high educational ideals cannot 
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get rid ; and they will continue to hamper 
education until inspectors are obliged to adopt 
rational methods of examination, or perhaps till 
the day when the inspectorship itself is abolished. 
For the moment they are supreme ; their 
judgment is final ; and teachers' reputations 
are largely in their hands. 

With one or other of the above aims in view, 
teachers carry on from day to day their arduous 
task. All children are obliged to attend school 
from the age of five till fourteen. Many remain 
longer where facilities are offered to them of 
obtaining a secondary education. One of the 
objects which the Education Department 
strives to attain is that of inducing scholars 
to remain for a longer period at school. The 
increase of Secondary Schools and Secondary 
Departments in Primary Schools witnesses to 
the success which marks the effort to persuade 
parents to keep their children at school till the 
age of seventeen or eighteen. In those districts 
where higher schools have long been established, 
and to which those parents who are in compara- 
tively affluent circumstances send their children, 
education is given till the pupils are eighteen or 
nineteen years of age. 

A scholar's life is divided into several periods. 
The subjects taught, it is assumed, correspond 
with each period. Some authorities, following 
Erasmus, hold that a child's education begins 
with its birth. Everything, they say, depends 
upon the health and character, the disposition 
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and condition of its parents. The child reflects 
these, or at least their effects ; and from the 
earliest moment of its life there begins a 
physical and mental development which goes 
on from stage to stage as life proceeds. 
That there is much to be said for this con- 
tention is beyond controversy. 

Ill 

The school-days of a child, however, do not 
begin before the age of five. During the first 
two years of school life its lessons are of the 
most elementary kind. In most schools the 
kindergarten system or a modification of it is 
in use. The direction given to a child's mind 
during these early years is often decisive for the 
future. There are, it is true, exceptions, or 
what appear as exceptions, to this general rule ; 
for some develop slowly and late in life, though 
even of these it might be discovered, were all 
things known respecting their earliest training, 
that they owe much to the seed sown in the 
very first days of their school life. Habits are 
in the case of all children early formed. 
Between the years of five and seven the child's 
mind is singularly susceptible to impressions. 
The world is full of wonders to him. He is 
therefore ever asking questions which even the 
wisest parents cannot always answer. The 
child himself is daily employed in a battle. 
The animalism in him strives for the mastery. 
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His infantile displays of impatience are evidence 
of the struggle going on. 

At this early period school education means 
for the child certain restraints. To oblige him 
to submit to prudent prohibition is, indeed the 
beginning of his training. A wise teacher will 
not unduly curb the child's movements, nor will 
he burden the young mind with too serious tasks. 
The child, however, must be taught to render 
instant obedience to commands. A great deal 
is also accomplished if a spirit of reverence is 
successfully inculcated ; for at the earliest, as at 
every subsequent, stage in a scholar's life a 
reverential spirit is the guarantee of true educa- 
tional progress. 

In most schools the infants' class is divided 
into two or perhaps three sections. This is a 
vast improvement upon the old system, under 
which all infants were taught the same lessons 
and together. The provisions of the Code 
make it obligatory on the part of school 
authorities to provide an ample staff for this 
and all other departments. In separate infant 
departments the head-mistress is responsible 
for ten fewer scholars than other female 
teachers. Generally she is assisted by a 
number of well-qualified certificated teachers. 
This enables her to divide her young scholars 
into separate classes, according to their 
capacity for receiving instruction and their 
actual attainments. 

It almost invariably happens that when 
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children pass from the infant to the first class 
they have learnt to accommodate themselves to 
a certain amount of discipline ; and in addition 
it may be said that they have already acquired 
certain rudimentary habits of study. Their 
education, which is to go on through all their 
school - days, and indeed through all their 
subsequent lives, has now begun in earnest. 
The process of informing and training their 
minds takes form and colour from the beginning 
which has been made. Too much attention 
cannot, therefore, be paid to the curriculum of 
even these early school years. Nature must 
be called into service ; books which contain 
pictures are also invaluable. The curiosity of 
the child must be ministered to, and the young 
mind must be taught to observe and remember. 
Habits formed soon stereotype themselves. It 
is essential, therefore, that care should be taken 
in the formation of right habits. This means 
much for the child in future years. 

IV 

From the years of seven till twelve, pupils 
pass through a graduated course of instruction. 
They are still chiefly engaged in acquiring 
habits of study and in mastering the elements 
of education ; but towards the end of this 
period their educational horizon should be 
enlarged. This raises at once the important 
question, what subjects should they be taught 
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at this period ? We have already indicated 
the three great aims which educationists set 
before themselves — mental and moral culture, 
citizenship, and livelihood. It is now, however, 
manifest that when scholars have reached the 
higher classes in a Primary schoool, or in an 
elementary department of a Secondary school, 
the claims of literature, art, science, economics, 
and political history may be legitimately and 
advantageously set before them. These 
scholars are assumed to be able to solve difficult 
arithmetical problems which are often of the 
nature of puzzles : why should they not be 
introduced to the beauties of literature and 
art? They are required to answer questions 
in history and geography which necessitate a 
fair amount of intelligence : why should they not 
be instructed in the elements of politics and 
economics ? These subjects bear directly upon 
life, and even an elementary knowledge of them 
would go a long way to prepare scholars in 
subsequent years for life's duties. 

Between the ages of seven and twelve, 
scholars are chiefly engaged in acquiring a 
knowledge of the three R's. This is necessary 
work ; but on all sides there are evidences of 
the contents of the three R's being greatly 
enlarged and enriched. The curriculum for 
these fruitful years of school life is indeed being 
extended so as to include a knowledge of great 
historical events and personages. The imagina- 
tion of pupils, too, is being cultivated ; and 
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though education during these years still 
follows the old lines, it is being more and more 
related to life and humanised. Were the terror 
of the examination removed out of the teacher's 
way, still greater progress would be effected. 

Educationists have rightly turned their special 
attention to the school life of these years. 
Changes have been suggested, and some im- 
portant ones have been carried out. Under the 
Scotch Code, individual examinations have given 
place to class examinations. Scholars are no 
longer obliged to remain for a whole year in one 
class. They may be transferred at least three 
times in one year to higher classes. Teachers 
have now the power, for which they long con- 
tended, of arranging their classes according as, in 
their judgment, scholars are fit to receive instruc- 
tion. The advantages to individual scholars, 
and indeed to the whole school, which are thus 
secured justify this change. 

But there is still much more to be accom- 
plished before even primary education is ideal 
The reading-books of the national schools 
should not be left to a haphazard selection. 
Their adoption should not be dependent upon 
the energy with which certain publishers press 
their publications on teachers. It is true that 
the teachers can in most instances defend 
themselves ; and they are not likely to continue 
to use a book or set of books which experience 
proves to be of little use. But why should any 
teacher be obliged to experiment, and thus lose 
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valuable time both for himself and his scholars ? 
The Education Department could attempt no 
more useful or needed task than that of 
appointing a set of expert teachers to prepare 
a list of books for use in all the national Primary 
schools. If special regard were paid to the 
contents of these books ; if they contained 
well-written descriptions of historical events, 
and moral lessons bearing directly upon life, 
education in every school would be greatly 
advanced. At the present time school 
authorities pay little or no heed to the books in 
use in the schools under their charge, and the 
results are, that no two schools adopt the same 
books ; that parents incur needless expense 
when obliged to remove their children from one 
school to another ; and that education itself 
suffers. 

Such a set of uniform school-books as would 
appeal to all that is sympathetic, and noble, and 
good in a scholar's nature, is now more urgently 
required than formerly ; for now all pupils 
must remain at school till they are fourteen 
years of age. The years between twelve and 
fourteen may be used to great profit, if the 
education which is given be cast upon sufficiently 
broad and rational lines. The great majority 
of scholars leave school at the age of fourteen. 
Thereafter they begin work. Within a very 
few years they become voters, and have all the 
responsibilities of citizenship to discharge. It 
is essential, alike in the interest of villages and 
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towns, and in the interest of the State, that 
scholars should be taught at least the elements 
of political history and of economics. They 
may not make great progress in the study of 
these subjects, but even a little knowledge may 
stimulate them to acquire more, and it will 
certainly give them a deeper interest in the 
welfare of their country and the well-being of 
their fellow-citizens. 

Hitherto we have assumed that the curriculum 
of the schools applies equally to girls as to boys. 
They are generally the same up to the year of 
twelve. In Scotland "mixed schools" have 
always obtained ; and until scholars have 
reached the higher standards of the Primary 
schools, the lessons are identical for both sexes. 
Recently the question of ' ' mixed schools " has 
been eagerly canvassed. Opinion is divided, 
though most authorities hold that after twelve 
years girls should be separated from boys. 
Some declare for male teachers in girls' schools ; 
others think that education in these schools is 
most safely left in the hands of well-educated 
females. 

But whether girls be placed in " mixed 
schools" or under male teachers in separate 
schools is after all not of so much importance as 
is the question respecting what they are taught. 
Within recent years girls have made enormous 
progress. The day of the three R's and the 
" white seam " as the end of a girl's education is 
past. She is now able to compete successfully 
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with boys in all school exercises, save manual 
training, though here also well-regulated phy- 
sical instruction has done much for her. She 
has shown herself capable of high classical and 
mathematical attainments ; and the question now 
discussed is no longer that of the old education- 
ists, whether she should be educated, but rather, 
in what direction should her education proceed ? 
Though some girls have to toil all their days 
for a livelihood, the lives of the great majority 
are spent in the home. A girl's education 
should, therefore, be directed towards all that 
beautifies, refines, and elevates the home life. 
Her education must, indeed, have regard to 
home duties. She should be taught the higher 
subjects which belong to a liberal education. 
Modern languages and literature should be 
within her reach ; but while these are rightly 
open to her, in order that she may take her 
legitimate place beside man, and discharge her 
social functions, she must especially be taught 
such practical subjects as sewing, cooking, and 
all that comes under the category of domestic 
economy ; for, it is her duty to try and solve 
the problem which the latest writers on political 
economy say belongs to her : how best to 
spend money on articles of consumption which 
make for the efficiency of the worker, and 
bright, attractive homes. To train girls for the 
right discharge of this duty is a high end of 
education. It tells also powerfully and directly 

upon social life. 
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IV 

The question of the curriculum of the Second- 
ary school is responsible for the production of 
many pamphlets and large books on education. 
The question itself is full of interest. Vital 
issues depend upon the answer returned to it. 
Classics, pure and experimental science, litera- 
ture, ethics, economics, art, and history claim a 
place in the curriculum of the higher schools. 
Each of these has it own advocates ; and the 
problem which these advocates create for 
educationists is, how to ascertain the relative 
merits of each of these subjects, and where to 
place each in the curriculum. It may be said at 
once that a Secondary school should embrace 
all these subjects, and that a more or less 
prominent place will be given to each subject 
according as its relative importance impresses 
the framer of the time-table. 

Classics has long held the field. Some 
school authorities have set aside Greek, and 
have thus closed the gates of one of the most 
beautiful of intellectual provinces ; for, when all 
has been said that can be alleged against the 
narrow vision of Greek poets and dramatists, 
it must be remembered that the extreme 
flexibility of their language, and their own 
intimate relation to the life of their day, 
enabled them to produce writings which are 
still unrivalled, Latin holds a prominent place 
in the curriculum of the Secondary schools 
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because it enters into and colours all the 
Romance languages, and embodies a history, 
literature, and social life of which scholars 
cannot with impunity be left in ignorance. 
The study of Latin, with its fixed standard of 
style, ensures mental training. To think 
oneself into a Latin author, and to compare him 
with other Latin writers, is truly educational. 
On these and similar grounds Latin is rightly 
retained in the higher schools. 

The claims of pure science to a place in 
these schools have never been disputed. Mathe- 
matics in all its branches has always been 
taught. It is only, however, recently that 
experimental science has won a prominent 
position. Its utility largely explains its re- 
ception by educationists. In trying to discover 
nature's secrets, bold hypotheses have been 
verified; and in commerce experimental science 
has vindicated its claims. Hence it has now 
a very distinct place in the higher schools. 
The older educationists, as we have already 
seen, declared for science teaching, but few of 
them meant anything save pure science. To 
what extent experimental science is educational 
modern educationists are not agreed. Those 
who take the negative side see clearly enough 
that the neglect of the study of physical science 
in the past has been a great loss ; that within 
recent times there has been a manifest reaction 
in favour of it being taught ; that experimental 
science has succeeded in a marvellous degree 
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in unfolding nature's secrets; and that it has 
thrown very clear light on the evolutionary 
process which is ever going on ; but they are 
uncertain respecting the value of the teaching 
of experimental science as an education. In 
dealing with pure science, where the results are 
never uncertain, it is quite different ; but, in 
handling hypotheses which may or may not be 
true, one can scarcely be said to have an 
education in exact thinking. 

The study of natural science, however, carries 
with it two capital advantages, the possession of 
which is the very strongest practical argument 
for its having a place in all secondary schools. 

First, it trains the mind in habits of exact 
observation. One cannot study natural 
phenomena, and try to discover the laws which 
explain them, without having one's mind trained 
to observe accurately. This has a certain 
educational value, though not the highest. 
There is even a positive danger in the constant 
and close study of natural phenomena ; for, if 
the mind is not also occupied with the beauties 
of art, and the fascinating problems of mental 
philosophy, it is apt to be narrowed in its 
sympathies, and liable to prejudices. The 
great advocates of natural science supply only 
too many instances of a too exclusive devotion 
to physical science, issuing in narrow views of 
man and his destiny. This danger needs to be 
avoided, and it is the special function of 
education to provide effective antidotes. 
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But, secondly, the study of natural science 
has led to many discoveries, which have in turn 
produced great industrial revolutions. On its 
practical side, natural science commends itself 
to men of business. Those countries which 
have encouraged its study, and rewarded its 
exponents, have attained to a certain commercial 
supremacy. The fear of being behind in the 
commercial race has operated as a powerful 
stimulus to the study of physical science ; and 
on this ground alone many insist that experi- 
mental science must have a prominent place in 
the higher schools. 

Educationists readily recognise the validity 
of this argument ; for, while they are bound to 
encourage education for its own sake, it is no 
part of their business to decry material gains 
which are reaped as the outcome of those im- 
proved instruments of commerce which science 
has discovered. It should, however, be clearly 
stated that, when the prosecution of natural 
science is placed on this legitimate ground, its 
advocates ought not to be permitted to displace 
those subjects which make for life in the 
highest sense of the term. The school time- 
table is wide enough to embrace studies which 
have a specific commercial value, and those 
which make for mental and moral development. 
A complete higher education embraces both 
studies. 
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There is, however, a danger of the claims of 
natural science being pressed too far, and other 
subjects being sacrificed in its interests. 
Against this educationists must be on their 
guard. Already Greek has been banished 
from many schools. Latin will share the same 
fate unless care be exercised. But it is not 
only the classics which are likely to suffer. 
There is also in many quarters a reluctance to 
sanction the teaching of any subject which does 
not " pay." " What is the utility of a subject ? " 
is a question which is often asked, and if an 
answer is not forthcoming which satisfies those 
who measure all things in money terms, great 
difficulty is often experienced in securing for it 
a place in the time-table. The age is intensely 
utilitarian and individualistic. Business affairs 
reflect these outstanding traits. The claim of 
many is, that education should also be what 
they call " practical." 

Human life, however, is wider than the 
material. The cultivation of reason, and the 
development of man's aesthetic and moral, 
spiritual and social powers, are subjects which 
lie within the curriculum of the schools. All that 
develops and enlarges, beautifies and ennobles 
life must have a place in the school syllabus. 
If the subjects which thus give to human life its 
true value be neglected in the early and forma- 
tive years of young people, no amount of earnest 
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endeavour in subsequent years to attain them 
can be successful. The soil prepared in 
summer cannot yield the same abundance of 
fruit as that prepared in spring. In the moral 
as in the material world this law is never 
relaxed. 

VI 

Accordingly, in addition to classics and 
science, the syllabus of the secondary school 
should contain history, art, ethics, literature, and 
economics. History is a wide term, but all 
that it represents should be at least in some 
degree taught in school. History is read for 
the purpose of acquiring information ; but if one 
is satisfied with the mere record of events and 
dates, the spirit and teachings of history are 
never grasped. It is the main function, how- 
ever, of the historian to weigh evidence ; and 
the wise teacher will endeavour to train his 
scholars to look beneath the surface of things, 
and trace the causes which have left their 
impress on history's page. To those who read 
history rightly the past lives over again ; and 
for any mind to accomplish this feat is an 
education in itself. 

Historical studies at the present time have 
largely taken the form of specialisation. The 
details of the social life of past ages are 
depicted in minute detail ; but this is only a 
stage in the development of the proper study 
of history; a synthesis must follow. Already, 
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indeed, there is a loud demand for an attempt 
to deal with large periods of history and to re- 
late all the sciences of human life, in order that 
their combined light may enable us to see past 
events clearly, and to read correctly the social 
life of to-day. A scholar, before whom this 
inviting subject is set, has that to stimulate him 
which makes study both a pleasure and a 
profit. 

It is an enormous gain to a scholar if he 
receives an introduction to even the names of 
the men who in past ages have been leaders of 
thought and action. The University is the 
place where philosophy is taught ; but a 
student's task is rendered much easier if while 
at a secondary school he has been informed 
respecting the names of the men who have led 
great movements of thought or action. Many 
a University student is hampered by the lack of 
such information. He hears a name mentioned ; 
he knows nothing about the person singled out ; 
and it follows that much of the instruction which 
follows is lost to him. 

Political history, too, has its special claims. 
The youth whose mind is opening to the worlds 
of thought and action should be instructed in 
the constitution and government of his own and 
other countries. All these things lie within the 
province of history ; and an education which 
is also a preparation for life cannot neglect 
historical studies. Few historians have had an 
early training in their art. Most of them have 
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stumbled into their career. It is safe to say 
that if history were properly taught at an early 
stage there would be many more expert his- 
torians, and the world would be all the richer 
for their correct readings of history. 

In a well - equipped secondary school art 
and ethics should be systematically studied. 
The beautiful and the good go together. 
Fortunately, so far as art is concerned, very 
considerable time and attention are given to it. 
Art teaching occupies, and rightly, an important 
place in the school syllabus. Every year, too, 
more and more attention is being given to 
drawing and the study of natural objects. The 
art master is also being specially trained ; and 
if the position and remuneration which school 
authorities assign to art masters be an in- 
dication of the estimate in which they are held, 
there is much upon which the advocates of art 
teaching may be congratulated. For art masters 
are now held in high repute. Their work is not 
too highly, but it is fairly well remunerated. Art 
studies create their own enthusiasm. Scholars 
are unconsciously fascinated by the beautiful, 
and their education goes on apace. It were 
well if as much could be said for ethics. We 
have already dealt with this subject at length, and 
here content ourselves with saying that education 
which aims at a love of the good ranks among 
the highest. Definite and systematic instruc- 
tion should be given in ethics. Classes should 
be formed for this as for the study of art ; and, 
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like the study of the beautiful, that of the good 
would bring its own reward. 

The advocacy of literature as a subject of 
special study in secondary schools is fortunately 
not needed. Every enlightened educationist 
acknowledges its claims ; and accordingly a large 
place is given to the study of style in prose 
and in verse. Composition and its analysis 
take up a considerable portion of a scholar's 
time. The history of literature has also a place 
in the syllabus ; and in many schools there 
are well - selected libraries to which scholars 
have access. Altogether literature receives the 
attention to which it is entitled. 

Geography is duly recognised in the time- 
table. It is interesting to note the extension 
which has been given to the term geography. 
For a long time it meant topography and 
nothing more. Now it includes what has been 
called "political" and "economic" geography. 
It is not held to be enough that scholars should 
be taught the names of places ; they must, the 
advocates of the extended term say, be taught 
what are the social conditions under which men in 
a given place live, and how physical environment 
affects character. Mr P. A. Barnett puts in a 
plea for this kind of teaching, and says : " The 
geographical problems of commerce and eco- 
nomics may with great advantage be treated as 
an occasional part of the school exercise in 
geography, as 'riders,' so to speak." ^ It is 

^ Common Sense in Education and Teaching, p. 254. 
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curious by what by-paths economics is being 
introduced into the school curriculum. Though 
essential to the well-being of States and 
individuals, economic teaching is not regarded 
as yet justifying its admission to the syllabus 
on its own merits. Complaint, however, need 
not be made as to how it is introduced ; the 
important matter is, that educationists are 
being obliged to recognise its claims. Edu- 
cation cannot be complete without it. The 
right discharge of civic duties necessitates in- 
struction in the elements of economics. This 
is its strongest justification. 

It only remains to be said that a curriculum 
cannot be perfect which does not make ample 
provision for physical instruction. In some 
of the higher schools, where income is not 
dependent upon inspectors' reports, physical 
exercises occupy a too predominant place, 
and "sports" rather than mental training 
seems to be the aim of the headmasters ; but 
these are perhaps the exception and not the 
rule of such schools. Physical training has its 
distinct claims, which cannot be disregarded. 
" A sound mind in a sound body " is the ideal ; 
and it is a hopeful sign of the more enlightened 
lines upon which education is being cast, that 
the recent Commission on Physical Training 
declares emphatically for a recognised place 
being given in all schools to physical instruction. 
It is too late in the day to argue against these 
legitimate recommendations. There are, indeed, 
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few school authorities who attempt to evade the 
present requirements of the Code so far as 
physical training is concerned. All are forward 
to provide time and a place for it. There 
is, however, one danger against which school 
authorities must be on their guard. Some, in 
their zeal for militarism, maintain that physical 
instruction should be directed towards encourag- 
ing the military spirit. All male scholars 
should, they hold, be made possible soldiers. 
So urgently, indeed, has this been pressed that 
not a few members of School Boards have been 
obliged to protest against physical training 
being directed towards militarism. The school 
is not the place to train soldiers. An excessive 
zeal for the military spirit tells against social 
progress. The duty of school authorities is to 
see that scholars have ample opportunities of 
developing their physical powers. They must 
provide these opportunities, and have it as their 
chief object to fit scholars by a good mental and 
physical training for becoming instructed and 
healthy members of society. 

VII 

As one reviews the school curriculum, the re- 
flection which readily rises in one's mind is, that 
the number of subjects which claim attention is 
so great, sufficient room can scarcely be found 
for even every legitimate subject. This, again, 
suggests the urgent need for an extension of 
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school years. On the Continent scholars 
remain longer at school than in our country. 
An extension of school years can only come 
slowly, and as its necessity becomes more 
apparent. Meanwhile school authorities must 
weigh the relative merits of the subjects which 
claim attention ; and wherever this is done 
carefully, an honest effort will also be made to 
provide for mental, moral, social, and physical 
instruction, in order that from our schools there 
may go out an ever-increasing number of 
educated boys and girls fitted to take their 
place in society, and to discharge the duties 
which may be laid on them. 
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CHAPTER XI 

EDUCATIONAL AGENTS AND AGENCIES 
I 

Hitherto we have dealt with the content of 
education. Now educational agencies fall to 
be reviewed. Far more attention has, indeed, 
been given by educationists to agencies than to 
the subjects which should have a place in the 
school time-table. It is not difificult to perceive 
how this has happened. Educational agencies 
bulk largely in the public estimation. The 
discussion of educational Bills in Parliament, 
the erection of schools, the cost of which falls 
on the local rates, the election of members of 
School Boards, the choice of teachers, and 
similar agencies of education create a popular 
interest ; and it not infrequently happens that, 
when attention is given to these, many conclude 
that all is being done in the interests of educa- 
tion which should be attempted. 

We have already seen that the content of 
education belongs to the very essence of educa- 
tion. The most perfect agencies which can be 
devised are almost useless, if the information 
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imparted and the training given in the schools 
do not bear directly upon life. We do not, 
however, set education itself in opposition to 
educational agencies. Attention devoted to 
the subjects taught does not prevent, but 
rather necessitates, the utmost care being also 
given to agencies. 

But, as just stated, there is little fear of 
these being neglected. Parliament busies itself 
about an Education Bill, and local communities 
become mildly excited over a School Board 
election, while all the time nothing of the same 
heed is given to the far more important 
question as to what should be taught in the 
schools. With the curriculum, Parliament, as 
we shall see in a moment, seldom interferes ; 
and the last subject which is ever mooted at a 
School Board election is that of the curriculum. 

Many, indeed, as we have said, seem to 
persuade themselves that when they are con- 
cerned about educational Bills and School 
Board elections they are also deeply interested 
in education itself That may be true, but it 
does not always hold good. Care as to the 
selection of proper agencies is not all that is 
required of the intelligent citizen. He cannot, 
for instance, compliment himself and rest 
satisfied when he has placed on a School Board 
a member who will make it his chief business 
"to save the rates," and direct all educational 
policy towards that end. He must also care 
for education itself; and even if its demands 
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necessitate a large expenditure of public funds, 
he must willingly consent to such expenditure, 
knowing that it will bear fruit in a better- 
educated people and a healthier social life. 

We make these statements in order that, 
when we direct special attention to educational 
agencies, we may not be misunderstood. We 
do not set them above or as opposed to educa- 
tion itself. They are its handmaids, and must, 
if education is to be efficient, be as perfect as 
possible. 

Parliament is the original source of all 
educational authority. It creates directly, or 
delegates power to other bodies to call into 
existence, educational agencies. Parliament 
frames educational measures and makes the 
machinery of education. It often spends a long 
time upon an Education Bill ; but after it has 
defined educational areas, settled the question 
of local administrators, specified under what 
conditions these are to act, voted money grants, 
and made other similar provisions for the 
effective carrying on of education, it leaves the 
bodies entrusted with authority to give effect to 
its enactments. 

The curious and, indeed, the very notable 
feature in all the procedure of the Legislature is 
that it seldom touches the curriculum of schools. 
It may discuss grievances of teachers or con- 
sider the complaints of School Boards when 
the payment of grants is at stake ; but the 
subjects to be taught in schools, and which tell 
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powerfully on commercial and social life, are 
treated as beyond its province. Sometimes a 
Member of the House may urge the claims of a 
subject like that of the teaching of sylviculture ; 
but Parliament regards the introduction of new 
subjects into the time-table of schools as no 
part of its business. 

The loss to education which is thus entailed 
is very great. Parliament may not be the 
place to discuss the details of the curriculum ; but 
surely the representatives of the people, and the 
guardians of their interests, are bound to concern 
themselves with the subjects that are taught in 
all schools which are supported by public funds. 
With great advantage to education they might 
at least on set occasions give attention to those 
subjects which are still outside, but ought to be 
in, the time-table. Until this be done on definite 
occasions, education can never make the pro- 
gress which it ought to make. Parliament 
cannot divest itself of this responsibility and 
yet fulfil its functions. 

II 

The most powerful agencies which the Legis- 
lature has created for the carrying on of educa- 
tion are the Board of Education in England, 
and the Education Department at Dover 
House for Scotland. The Codes are framed 
by these bodies. To these all educational 
matters are referred for settlement, and their 
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word is generally final. There is within the 
country no other body of men entrusted with 
greater power than " My Lords " of the Educa- 
tion Department. Even Parliament seldom 
interferes with them. Now, the question is 
often raised, is it good for the country, or is it 
in the interests of education, that the power 
of these men should be so extensive and 
absolute? We do not discuss this question 
in any hostile spirit ; for the devotion of these 
public servants, and the energy and intelli- 
gence which they put into their work, prevent 
any fair-minded person from examining their 
work in such a spirit. Taking into account, 
however, well-ascertained facts alone, there are 
good grounds for holding that too much work, 
and consequently too great responsibility, are 
laid upon the public servants of the Education 
Department. They are, indeed, expected to 
accomplish the impossible. 

For, consider what they are required to do. 
They must reflect in their codes and circulars 
the educational needs and opinions of the 
whole country, and make provision for meeting 
these needs. A false movement tells hurtfully 
to the most distant part of the land. If they 
mistake the educational needs of the people, 
they misspend public money, and misuse the 
time of teachers and pupils. The liability to 
make mistakes is very great ; they are un- 
fortunately often made. Witness the circulars 
which are issued and then recalled after School 
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Boards have made all their arrangements to 
give effect to these circulars. For these and 
like reasons there is, therefore, on the part of 
all educationists, an almost unanimous consensus 
of opinion that the Education Department 
needs aid. The best friends of the Depart- 
ment recognise this most clearly ; and they are 
particularly anxious that educational opinion 
should be focussed in a national Council, the 
members of which should be drawn from all 
educational boards. Not otherwise can wise 
educational agencies be selected, and not other- 
wise can the interests of education be secured. 

In stating these reasonable demands, it 
ought not to be overlooked that those who 
govern education from the seat of power 
manifestly make honest and strenuous efforts 
to create such agencies as shall best promote 
education. They endeavour to give effect to 
what they consider is needed. Within recent 
times a great change has been effected in their 
own methods. Witness the Code of 1904 for 
England. It breathes a new spirit. Its very 
phraseology is no longer hard and dry, but 
kindly and sympathetic to the social needs of 
the day. An appeal is even made for help. 
"The Board will," it is stated in the preface, 
"at all times welcome suggestions, whether 
from members and officers of local authorities, 
or from teachers, upon whom after all, what- 
ever be the form of the regulations, must 
chiefly depend the efficiency and the good 
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influence of the schools." The spirit of this 
Code is that which also influences the Scotch 
Education Department. But the chiefs of 
Dover House should take the further step, 
and exercise their powerful influence for the 
establishment of a National Council, from which 
it would receive in an approved, authorised, 
and sifted form all suggestions. Individual 
School Boards hesitate to make suggestions ; 
and even when representations are made, the 
answer generally given is, that no other Board 
has spoken to the same effect. The fear 
which operates in some official minds against a 
National Council is, that such a Council might 
bring together a number of men who would 
simply "talk," or, if they went beyond talk, it 
would be to propose expensive changes which 
would make too great a demand upon the 
Treasury. This is certainly a danger ; but it 
is not greater than that which lies at present in 
the path of educational efficiency. It might be 
risked if the powers of the Council were well 
defined. Meanwhile, the Education Depart- 
ment and the Board of Education attempt their 
utmost in dealing with a situation which they can 
never solve alone. In the Code just quoted, it 
is recognised that "the purpose of a Public 
Elementary School is to form and strengthen 
character, and to develop the intelligence of 
the children entrusted to it, and to make the 
best use of the school years available, in assist- 
ing both girls and boys, according to their 
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different needs, to fit themselves practically as 
well as intellectually for the work of life." 



Ill 

Next in point of order to the work done by 
the Education Department is that accomplished 
by the School Boards. They are important 
agencies. The service which the members of 
these Boards have rendered to education is 
very great. Recently, however, important 
changes have been proposed in relation to the 
constitution of these Boards ; and this obviously 
with the object of making it easy for the 
members to render more effective service, by 
way of enabling them to co-ordinate elementary, 
secondary, and technical education, and to bring 
education in all its branches within the reach of 
all classes. 

In Scotland, where fortunately the religious 
question has never greatly obtruded itself as a 
hindrance to education, very extensive changes 
can be easily made. The School Boards' areas 
can be enlarged, education in all its branches 
can be placed in their hands, the educational 
funds can also be amalgamated, and members 
elected to seats on the Boards on the ad hoc 
principle. An Education Bill for Scotland, 
embodying the principles for which education- 
ists have contended, has been before Parliament 
during two successive sessions, and though 
unfortunately it has been withdrawn on both 
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occasions, no future Government will venture to 
disregard the main principles of that Bill. School 
areas need not be so large as those recently pro- 
posed ; but it is only through enlarged areas that 
primary, secondary, and technical education can 
be co-ordinated, and the money which Parlia- 
ment has already voted, as well as that which it 
is likely to vote, can be wisely and fairly spent. 

The battle in relation to these long-sought- 
for changes has been practically won. Members 
of School Boards who would represent enlarged 
areas of population are bound to carry new 
powers with them. They may not be allowed 
to exercise much influence so far as the subjects 
to be taught are concerned ; but if in any given 
instance they be bold enough to make reason- 
able proposals to the Education Department, 
their suggestions will not readily be set aside. 
But the likelihood is that they will be content 
to act under the powers conferred upon them. 
Few educationists leave the beaten track. 
They are for the most part content to exercise 
the powers which they have, and not to make 
new developments. 

Enlarged Boards will hold in their hands 
the reins of government. Within their own 
districts they will be the educational authority ; 
and if it be further taken into account that in 
superintending education they are rendering 
most useful social service, it may be legiti- 
mately anticipated that the School Boards will 
venture into those fields where the concrete 
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social needs of the thousands of neglected poor 
children cry out loudly for a solution ; and they 
may also, with the approval of the ratepayers, 
feed and clothe these children, and fit them to 
become good citizens. 

New fields have recently been opened up 
within which intelligent management may do 
much to raise both the condition of scholars and 
the standard of education. Medical science 
has come to the assistance of School Boards, 
and has shown that medical inspection of all 
schools is a necessity. The elaborate work 
prepared by Dr W. Leslie M'Kenzie, Medical 
Inspector to the Local Government Board for 
Scotland, on the social and physical condition 
of the children is a remarkable sign of the 
times. It indicates clearly, among other things, 
that School Boards are not doing their duty 
by merely securing attendance of all children 
at school. They must not only bring them to 
school, but also take means to feed the very poor, 
and to ascertain that all scholars are in such a 
physical state of health as to be able to profit 
by the instruction which is given in the schools. 

A thorough system of medical examination 
of all children, and an adequate provision for 
their needs, physical as well as intellectual and 
moral, will make school life a real pleasure. As 
one reflects upon these possibilities, one may 
conclude that the members of School Boards 
may yet be honoured to be the agents of 
the farthest-reaching social improvements. It 
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may be along the line of education, taking that 
term in its widest signification, and in pursuing 
ever-widening educational ideals, that the trans- 
formation of society shall be effected. These 
members stand only at the beginning of 
changes, the end of which is not yet seen. 
Theirs will be a high honour if they are the 
agents through whose efforts education is so 
extended as to embrace all departments of 
human life, and so humanised as that it may 
enlist all that is best in scholars, and make 
them efficient members of society. 

IV 

The teaching profession is the most essential 
of all educational agencies. Teachers are the 
agents of education. It is their business to 
instruct, train, and develop young minds. 
They are, however, more than mere channels 
of instruction. They must in the first instance 
be carefully trained themselves. They must 
also have as wide a range of knowledge as 
possible. A teacher, as Goethe long ago 
pointed out, who knows only what he requires 
to teach cannot be an efficient and successful 
instructor. He must know more than his own 
subject. A liberal education is necessary if 
the teacher is to do his work well. 

But in addition to personal training, and a 
comparatively wide range of knowledge, per- 
sonality counts for much in a teacher. The 
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stronger the personality, the more marked are 
the impressions which a teacher makes upon his 
scholars. If he is a man of sterling character, 
having a high sense of duty, and a noble ideal 
before him, the far-reaching and healthy in- 
fluence which he exercises cannot be calculated. 
Many distinguished men trace the formation 
of their character, and whatever influence 
they in turn are enabled to exercise, to the 
teacher under whom they have been trained. 
Dr Arnold of Rugby is a type of many less- 
known teachers. 

It is one of the disadvantages of the present 
system that under it scholars, being obliged 
to pass from class to class, do not remain 
sufficiently long under one teacher to enable 
him to impress them with his personality. The 
only teacher who has a fair opportunity of 
making an impression on the scholars of a 
school is the headmaster. He knows, or 
should know, all his scholars ; and whatever 
traits of character he exhibits are sure to 
reflect themselves in the young, receptive, and 
impressionable minds. A mistaken idea of 
economy which takes no account of educational 
efficiency accounts for many School Boards 
erecting enormously large school buildings. In 
the very large school, however, the head- 
master cannot impress his personality on 
scholars. This is a great loss, and it out- 
weighs any advantage which is assumed to 
be secured by the erection of large schools. 
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In the interests of education, apart altogether 
from the personal benefit which may accrue to 
teachers, the time has come when School Boards 
must adequately remunerate the teaching 
profession in all its grades, and when also 
communities must recognise the high and 
honourable status which belongs by right to 
teachers. Teachers are underpaid. They 
require to give the best part of youth and 
early manhood to preparation for their pro- 
fession. The preparation itself is as expensive 
and as difficult as those of many professions the 
members of which are far better remunerated 
than teachers. School Boards and ratepayers 
are, however, slow to recognise this just claim. 
They compare the salaries of teachers with 
the income of the working classes, and con- 
clude that teachers are very well paid. But 
the comparison should be made with the 
remuneration of other professional men. If 
the income of the best-paid lawyer is not to 
exceed ;^30o or ;^400 a year, or if the officials 
of the State are not to be remunerated beyond 
these amounts, then teachers may not complain, 
or rather, we should say, those interested in 
the efficiency of the education of the country 
may not ask ampler remuneration for teachers. 
But no one limits the income of the parties 
referred to, while the status accorded to them 
gives them an advantage which they may 
use well or ill. Teachers have their just 
claims, and not until these are met can hope 
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be entertained that the teaching profession will 
accomplish all that it ought. 

The training of teachers is a subject which 
engages the attention of many educationists 
at the present time. M. Georges Leygues, in 
his recently published work L'£cole et la Vie, 
claims for France that it has in its L'^cole 
Normale the best possible training school for 
secondary teachers. Throughout the whole of 
France and Germany elementary teachers are 
also carefully trained in Normal Schools. With 
us the secondary teacher is not trained at all. 
It is sufficient if a candidate for a high post has 
passed an examiner's rigid tests and gained 
University honours. He may never have 
stood before a class, but that is not a bar to 
his appointment. Our elementary teachers, 
especially in Scotland, are well trained in the 
Normal Schools, and equally well trained 
under the Local Committees connected with 
some of our Universities ; but the Normal 
Schools are limited in capacity, and only a 
percentage of teachers pass through them. 

Without attempting to enter into the de- 
tails of this large question, it may be said that 
the ideal training for a candidate who contem- 
plates the teaching profession is, that he should 
serve three or four years in special preparation, 
then proceed to the Normal School, and while 
attending it take also the classes at the 
University for a degree in Science or Arts. 
The early years of such a scholar are invaluable. 
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He is then most receptive, and methods of 
instruction come to him naturally. He is also 
better fitted to profit by the fuller instruction 
which is given in the Normal School ; and if 
he can graduate in Science or Arts, school 
authorities have then the best guarantee that 
they are engaging an efficient teacher. This 
rule should be followed for the Secondary as 
for the Primary Schools ; for, until teachers in 
Secondary Schools are also well trained, the 
highest and best results cannot be obtained. 

V 

Among the agents of education inspectors 
hold a definite place. The manner in which 
men are selected for this important position has 
often been animadverted upon ; and the qualifi- 
cations which a good inspector is assumed to 
possess have also been a subject of no little 
controversy among educationists. To these 
two is added the further question, how in- 
spectors carry out their instructions and do 
their work. 

Few experienced teachers are chosen as 
inspectors ; we do not say " raised to the 
inspectorship," for a teacher's work is as high 
as that of an inspector, though it is much less 
adequately recognised and remunerated. In- 
spectors are generally selected from University 
men who have obtained academic distinctions. 
If they are Oxford or Cambridge men, they 
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have often the preference over men who have 
distinguished themselves at any other Uni- 
versity. They may never have been in a 
primary school ; they may know nothing about 
methods of instruction, or the history of edu- 
cation ; but these defects are not taken into 
account. They are at once placed over a 
district, and they also at once assume the 
functions of judges as to the work which the 
most highly qualified teachers are doing. 

This, therefore, raises the question of the 
qualifications of inspectors. Lack of training 
for their important duties is a very serious 
drawback. It is true that they may learn how 
to estimate educational work ; but what if they 
are obliged to learn it at the expense of the 
teachers and scholars of the schools of which 
they are supposed to be competent judges? 
This question is much more important than 
may at first sight appear. We do not refer to 
the unjustifiable annoyance to which teachers 
are subjected, or to the imperfect estimate 
which may be put on their work and the in- 
justice which is thereby done to them ; but we 
have in view chiefly the interests of the scholars. 
What is the standard which the inspector 
sets up for himself and them ? Has it any 
bearing upon the scholars' future life ? or is it 
merely to ascertain whether the scholars can 
pass some rigid test? These are questions 
upon which educationists are bound to pass a 
judgment. They enter into the very essence 
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of the school life, and have far-reaching 
consequences. 

Inspectors are invested with extraordinary 
powers. We recognise fully the delicacy of 
the position in which they are placed, and the 
difficulties against which they have to contend ; 
but this recognition should not prevent us from 
stating quite frankly the haphazard and arbitrary 
manner in which they too often discharge their 
important functions. The interests of education, 
indeed, demand a careful review of the position 
and work of inspectors. As one watches them 
at their work, one sees to what extent the legal 
spirit dominates many of them. With a code 
of laws in their hands, they insist that everything 
in a school shall rigidly satisfy its requirements. 

Now, the legal spirit in education marks an 
immature stage. Here as elsewhere it indicates 
servility and bondage ; and where these obtain 
the highest work is impossible. So far as 
methods of examination are concerned, there is 
only too abundant evidence that we are still 
at the legal stage. Inspectors stand before a 
class and often simply puzzle young minds with 
catch questions. The echoes of the examina- 
tion room of the University repeat themselves 
in the school-room. 

Written examinations are necessary, but care 
should be taken that the questions submitted 
should give scholars an opportunity of exercis- 
ing their judgment as well as their memory. 
The oral examination should be left in the 
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hands of the teacher of the class, the inspector 
selecting the subject ; for the true aim of an 
examination is to bring out the maximum of a 
scholar's knowledge. This cannot be done by 
an inspector. The teacher alone can do such 
work effectively. Were this rational method 
adopted, the inspector would still have a 
wide field in which to exercise his authority ; 
for he would see how teachers and scholars 
alike do their work. Under the system which 
obtains at present, when an inspector enters 
a school he at once puts teachers on the 
defensive. He is their judge ; and he does 
little to create the conditions under which the 
work of the school can be accurately tested. 

In no department of educational agencies, 
we venture to say, is there greater need for 
rational reform than in that of the inspector- 
ate. The inspectors should in every instance 
be trained teachers. They should know well 
the work of primary and secondary schools. 
They should be men of high culture. That is 
essential ; but they should also be instructed 
to set before themselves and all the scholars 
whom they exam.ine a broad and liberal idea of 
education. They should pay less attention to 
the letter and more to the spirit of the law 
under which they act. Their aim should be 
not chiefly to find faults, but to encourage all 
that they see of good in a school ; for nothing 
else so effectively banishes defects and short- 
comings as commendation of whatever is 
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well done. This stimulates teachers and 
scholars, and creates an atmosphere healthy 
and invigorating. 

Many improvements have already been 
made. Witness the substitution of the class 
examination for the individual examination, 
and the more kindly spirit which breathes 
through recent Codes. In stating quite frankly 
the drawbacks which still hinder education 
from making progress, our object is that these 
may be removed, and that method, intelli- 
gence, and a generous spirit may be applied in 
the examination of schools. 

No class of men could do more to ennoble 
education than those who belong to the 
inspectorate. They have splendid oppor- 
tunities. They can greatly aid masters in 
giving a high character to the schools of the 
country by setting up the ideal of social service, 
and by seizing every occasion to enforce the 
truth that all physical, mental, and moral equip- 
ment is intended to fit scholars to render such 
social service. Where else are we to look for 
the springs of a healthy social life if not to the 
schools ? Character is largely formed in them ; 
and teachers, encouraged by inspectors to keep 
this end chiefly in view, can do much to give 
right direction to young minds. But this end 
will not be reached until the mechanical, legal, 
and rigid tests of inspectors are abolished ; not 
until the inspectorate itself is reformed, and 
the very name inspector, and all that it denotes, 
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are removed from the school vocabulary, and 
some such name as superintendent of education 
takes the place of inspector. 



VI 

The advantages of education have been greatly 
extended ever since compulsory attendance at 
school of all children of school age has been 
enforced. With the great majority of children 
no difficulty has been experienced in requiring 
them to attend school. The regularity with 
which the great mass of children turn out to 
school is, indeed, very remarkable ; and in most 
schools there is displayed a healthy emulation 
as to who shall be most regular. With such 
constant attendance on the part of children 
teachers are greatly helped, and instruction is 
systematically imparted. The results of these 
improvements are seen in all schools ; and the 
Legislature, in requiring all children to attend 
school, is justified by these results. 

But there is a very considerable number of 
children with whom School Boards have great 
difficulty in securing their attendance at school. 
The children of the submerged tenth in the 
large cities are reached only after the most diligent 
efforts are made on the part of school authorities. 
Children, too, not quite so low down in the social 
scale give no little trouble. The truant is found 
in every parish. He exercises a most hurtful 
influence ; he makes truants by the score ; and 
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the greatest care which the School Board 
officer can display is scarcely sufficient to 
counteract his bad example. 

In the towns and cities where truancy 
flourishes more or less systematic attempts are 
made to root it out. Delinquency Boards and 
Truant Schools accomplish much good work. 
School authorities, which hesitate on the 
ground of expense to establish Truant Schools, 
are gently stimulated to look after truants, 
because every one brought to school means an 
increased grant. This is a legitimate motive, 
but it can scarcely be rated highly ; and from 
one cause or another it accomplishes little. 
More drastic and more systematic means need 
to be taken. We cannot enter into the large 
social question which is here opened; but it 
may be said, and with great confidence too, that 
since before all truant children alternative 
courses lie — either that which makes for good 
citizens and honourable lives, or that which 
issues in misery and crime — communities 
would be abundantly remunerated if they spent 
sufficient money upon these truants in order to 
give them an educational training and a trade. 
There is no other solution of this question. The 
parents of these children are generally drunkards 
or loafers, or tramps ; they leave the children to 
shift for themselves ; but they cannot be left 
alone without a danger to society. 
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VII 

Throughout the country fine schools have 
been erected during the last thirty years. We 
have already alluded to the building of large 
schools on assumed economic grounds ; but 
true economy has regard to educational ends, and 
education desiderates a school not larger than 
that in which the headmaster's influence can be 
felt and exercised. The apparatus of most 
schools is of an excellent order. Pictures of 
vegetable and animal life, as well as of great 
historical events, adorn the walls of the schools. 
Education to-day is more and more appealing 
to eye and hand. Harsh punishment is be- 
coming less and less known. Order stamps 
itself in the school life ; and all these things 
give promise that, when educational agents and 
agencies are as perfect as educationists can make 
them, the day will not be far distant when those 
who are most deeply interested in the well- 
being of their fellows, and labour most arduously 
for a wholesome and happy social state, shall 
see more clearly than they now do, that a well- 
developed physical, intellectual, moral, and 
religious education is the most deadly opponent 
of all vice, and the most steadfast friend of 
winsome graces ; and that the suppression of 
vice, the spread of knowledge, and the practice 
of virtue are at once the defence and ornament 
of a State. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE SOCIAL IDEAL 
I 

When the amplest justice has been done to 
education ; when the subjects placed on the 
school time-table are as wide as the interests of 
human life ; and when educational agencies are 
as perfect as the most enlightened educationist 
could wish them to be, special care must still be 
taken lest education itself should be regarded 
as anything other than a means to an end. 
Rightly understood, it contemplates objects 
beyond itself. The invaluable service which 
education is able to render must be used for the 
realisation of the social ideal. Any theory of 
education which fails to take into account the 
final purpose of human life is defective. There 
is, however, always more or less danger lest in 
the prosecution of special studies the social ideal 
should be forgotten. This frequently takes 
place ; and whenever it happens, education itself 
suffers by becoming one-sided, while service 
which might have been devoted to social life 
is denied it. This consideration alone shows 
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how essential it is that special attention should 
be directed to the social ideal. 

There is an educational ideal. Most writers 
on education now keep it prominently in view ; 
but even the educational is subordinate to the 
social ideal. In the preceding chapters it has 
been our aim to treat education not as final, but 
as a means to an end. We have laid stress 
upon efficiency at every stage in educational 
progress, and also upon generous treatment 
being accorded to all who are engaged in 
educational work. The copestone, however, of 
the educational edifice is the social ideal. For 
this supreme end, time, money, and energy are 
spent. Towards the social ideal educationists 
are bound to look, and to labour for its realisa- 
tion. Indeed, the final justification of all that 
they plan and do is, that they may bring an 
effective instrument to, and make it bear 
directly upon, social betterment. 

Some, it must be admitted, denying them- 
selves all the wholesome inspiration which 
comes from keeping in view and pursuing the 
social ideal, treat education as that which makes 
for and gives a certain amount of pleasure and 
personal gratification. Many more put a value 
upon education only because it fits them for a 
profession or trade. These, it may be said, are 
legitimate objects ; but it is doubtful whether 
education could have commanded universal 
approval on account of its utilitarian aims alone. 
The great educationists of the past, consciously 
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or unconsciously, were inspired by higher 
ideals ; and the explanation of this, again, is 
found in the single circumstance that man is 
born for noble ends, and must pursue ideals. 
There has always been a constant striving after 
them. Educationists have felt the enthusiasm 
of the strife ; and certainly the more clear- 
sighted of them have seen that there is a social 
ideal to the attainment of which education can 
render very valuable service. 

II 

But what is the Social Ideal ? Whether one, 
in trying to answer this question, turns to the 
writings of Greek philosophers, or to the works 
of modern seers, both of whom deal with the 
social ideal, one feels the thrill of their pursuits. 
Their aims are lofty, and mere utility cannot 
explain their intensity and fervour. Some 
enlist the service of poetry ; others speak in 
rugged language. Their vision is clear, and 
their feelings are intense ; and all because they 
have conceived an ideal social state, in which 
evil passions have no place, but in which all 
the fairer graces flourish. This is their ideal 
state. 

But when we examine the productions of 
the more prosaic writers, we see that some 
define the social ideal by the term liberty ; 
others by the term equality. All that either 
word connotes respectively describes the social 
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ideal which these writers have in view. Much 
has accordingly been written on liberty and 
equality. Most English writers emphasise 
liberty, and maintain that, if freedom be secured, 
society develops towards perfection. 

It is highly instructive to observe how this 
conception has operated and made its influence 
felt in morals and economics. The great 
majority of English moralists have been 
utilitarians. This is acknowledged by many 
writers, notably by Professor Sidgwick, Sir 
Leslie Stephen, and Mr Spencer. The evi- 
dence, indeed, of the trend of English philosophic 
thought towards utility as the standard and 
test of moral actions is voluminous. But what 
is the significance of this testimony ? Does it 
not tell us, as plainly as words can convey a 
message, that in the effort to build up a strong 
social life, and ultimately to attain to the social 
ideal, these writers look for effective aid to the 
operations of this greatly applauded moral 
theory ? In their judgment happiness is 
attained by each person seeking self-gratifica- 
tion along the line of least resistance ; he 
must be free, they maintain, in order to seek 
his own good, or whatever ministers to 
pleasure. 

This theory, when applied to economics, 
boldly affirms that, since happiness is the end 
of the individual life, man must have liberty to 
press his claims and seek his own interests in 
all business affairs. The Legislature, it is con- 
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tended, should interfere as little as possible 
with him. All that it is called upon to' do is 
to act as policeman, and secure the utmost 
freedom to the individual. Hence it happens 
that, almost without exception, utilitarians in 
morals are also the most strenuous advocates 
of individualism in economics. According to 
Professor Sidgwick, "the legislation of modern 
civilised communities is, in the main, framed 
on an individualistic basis." ^ 

Society bears the impress of individualism. 
The striving of each man for himself, and his 
caring little or nothing as to how his brothers 
fare, have been sanctioned by the teachings of 
one philosophic school, and have been put into 
practice in almost all business transactions. We 
see plainly to what results they have led. The 
few have been benefited at the expense of the 
many. If any person believes that the social 
ideal can ever be reached along the road where 
lie the ruins of tens of thousands of miserable 
human lives, he must have a distorted vision 
and a strange moral sense. The time has 
come when moralists should speak out plainly 
in relation to a theory which encourages 
reckless pushing for one's own personal 
advantage and aggrandisement ; and when 
also economists, who are concerned for the 
well-being of society, should declare for 
economic principles which in their operations 
take account of the welfare of all workers. 

1 The Elements of Politics, p. 39. 
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Liberty has run to seed ; it has been insisted 
upon to the exclusion of other rights ; and the 
fruit which it has been made to yield has not 
always been either plentiful or wholesome. 

We are far from saying that individualism, as 
the expression of utilitarianism and of an unduly 
pressed conception of liberty, has not produced 
some benefits. In commerce and in civil life 
it has brought certain material gains in its 
train. Commercial enterprises have been 
stimulated by it ; and it has likewise guarded 
the individual from oppression by vindicating 
the right of private judgment, and the inviol- 
ability of the individual conscience. But even 
when these benefits are fully acknowledged, it 
needs to be said that liberty is not an adequate 
category to contain and express the content of 
social life ; and that, when the utmost justice is 
done to it, the social ideal cannot be reached by 
means of it alone. 



Ill 

It was the clear perception of this truth 
which led many Continental writers, especially 
French publicists, to maintain that equality 
must be emphasised. The illegitimate in- 
sistence on liberty resulted, according to their 
judgment, in the suppression of certain social 
instincts, and in the denial of the duties which 
man owes to man as a member of society. 
Hence most Continental writers have declared 
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for equality, and have argued that, when un- 
justifiable claims to exclusive privileges are 
disregarded, man will enter upon the path which 
leads to the social ideal. Equality of oppor- 
tunity is a legitimate demand. Many who are 
not by any means enamoured of Continental 
conceptions of equality hold strongly that equal 
opportunities should be given to all men ; that 
at least the ideal which rulers should set before 
themselves is the removal of favours to the 
few, and the bestowal of fair opportunities to 
the many. Where there is no equality of 
opportunities, there is, it is held, no responsi- 
bility, and no chance of a better social state 
being realised. 

Equality, however, cannot be unduly pressed. 
Care must be taken to do justice to all rights as 
well as to all privileges, and vice versa. The 
French Revolution is a standing witness to the 
excesses to which a one-sided idea of equality 
may lead ; and it is just excesses of all kinds 
against which guard must be carefully made. 
Besides, in all efforts to improve social relation- 
ships, and to attain to the social ideal, account 
must be taken of the possibility of reducing a 
theory to practice. As a theory it may be 
perfect ; but the times aad conditions may be 
unsuitable for its realisation. Men have to 
learn patience ; for, patience is one of life's 
wholesome disciplines, and it is perhaps more 
essential in working out the perfect social 
theory than in any other department of human 
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life. At all events, experience is a powerful 
factor, and room must be made for its lessons 
being learned in all efforts towards social 
improvement. 

The conclusion, then, to which we are 
obliged to come is, that neither liberty nor 
equality alone can guarantee the attainment of 
the social ideal. Both are required ; and both 
have claims which cannot be disregarded with 
impunity. But a wider category is needed ; 
and this, we venture to submit, is supplied 
whenever the unity of the human race is taken, 
and life is examined from the point of view 
of this unity. 

The unity of mankind is a profound truth. 
Do full justice to it, let it have free scope, 
and it will be found that all apparent con- 
tradictions and differences are reconciled by 
means of it. Take, for instance, the com- 
peting claims of liberty and equality, which 
have so often been regarded as antagonistic, 
and indeed irreconcilable. Take these, and 
observe how the conception of the unity of 
the human race provides a meeting-place for 
both, and allows them to operate freely and 
without constraint. 

To begin with, the evidences of the unity 
of humanity lie all around us. " Conscious- 
ness of kind " is deeply rooted in every human 
breast. Common intellectual and moral endow- 
ments draw men together. Common wants 
and aspirations also bind them the one to 
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the other. The mutual aid, too, which can be 
so easily rendered is an additional tie. These 
subtle and indestructible bonds of relationship 
hold men together, constitute society, and 
stamp human life with a unity which is self- 
evident. 

But this unity is itself a proof and pledge 
that room can be found in social life for liberty 
and equality. Human society requires for its 
maintenance upright dealing as between man 
and man. Justice must therefore hold sway. 
A spirit of brotherliness is equally necessary. 
Love must rule. Now, where justice and love 
obtain and are sovereign, liberty and equality 
are guaranteed. For justice secures to all 
members of the human race their rights. Love, 
on the one hand, impels men to brotherly 
service, and, on the other, gently but also 
effectively restrains them from pushing their 
rights to an extreme. It makes equality 
possible. The rule which it presents for all 
men is, that brotherly affection must dictate 
conduct ; and where such a rule governs actions, 
conflicting claims are reconciled, and man 
realises his life in obedience to it. Thus, the 
unity of the race guarantees liberty and equality. 

It may be said that this is only a beautiful 
picture of an ideal state ; but it is just the social 
ideal that we wish to depict. When once it is 
seen, its magnetic influence begins to assert 
itself. Men are drawn towards the ideal, and 
though many defects and failures mark their 
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efforts to attain it, none the less does it lure 
them on to a more and more perfect state. 

IV 

The social ideal can now be described. It is 
the universal reign of righteousness and love. 
These two moral qualities are all-powerful. 
They contain within themselves the right to 
rule men's actions. They govern the individual 
and also society. Where obedience is rendered 
to them, man realises his life. 

That this ideal is not an abstraction, or an 
object of mere academic interest, is demon- 
strated by the circumstance that all educationists 
are at one in maintaining that education should 
concern itself with the claims of justice and love. 
No proof is needed that scholars should be 
instructed respecting the duty of acting justly. 
Moral discipline has this as its very basis. 
Some may question, however, the introduction 
into the school-room of such a fine quality as 
that of love. Stern discipline, they think, is 
more in keeping with a right idea of school life. 
These, therefore, often give expression to the 
fear that education governed by love may become 
too effeminate. Pestalozzi had no such scruples. 
On the contrary, he clearly perceived that all 
education must take account of the heart's 
affections ; and with great courage he proclaimed 
that love could do more for a child's training 
than anything else. We have already seen 
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that moral education does not receive the 
attention to which it is entitled. Morals are 
not taught systematically and on a definite 
plan. But of all the things which are needed 
in education, there is nothing more urgent. It 
is well to instruct the mind, and train it to 
vigorous exercises. Hand and eye must also 
be educated ; but when one reflects upon the 
stupendous power which the affections call into 
play, and how even the will is often overridden 
by strong impulses, the need for cultivating 
the heart's affections, and appealing directly, 
as Pestalozzi did, to love, becomes at once 
apparent. 

Every part of the child's nature should be 
educated, drawn out, and made to aim at what 
is highest and best. Soon the child becomes 
a responsible citizen ; and society is just what 
its members are. Endeavours will be made to 
approximate to an ever higher and higher social 
state, until the ideal itself is attained, according 
as scholars are trained to set up a high standard 
of conduct. Educationists cannot neglect what 
is morally most excellent, and at the same time 
be blameless ; but even apart from their 
personal responsibility, society has its claims. 
Scholars must be taught to aim at good citizen- 
ship ; and therefore very early in the course of 
their training, as well as at every subsequent 
stage, they must be instructed respecting the 
imperial claims of justice, and the gentle but also 
all-powerful influence of love. 
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V 

The foundation of all efforts to attain to the 
social ideal must be laid in the school life, and 
in the education which is there imparted. A 
beginning must be made with young minds 
when they are at the formative period of life. 
But when this foundation is well laid, a lifelong 
task needs to be undertaken. All members of 
society must be taught to take their legitimate 
share of this task. They, however, need 
direction. The path of progress must be 
pointed out to them ; and the fields in which 
they can render aid must also be clearly 
indicated. Hitherto few attempts have been 
made to give such direction. Social service, 
even when willingly and enthusiastically under- 
taken, has been largely haphazard. This has, 
perhaps, to a great extent, been due to the 
lack of training in the schools ; for, as we have 
seen, school training has not been directed 
towards making good citizens, and teaching 
scholars to emulate each other in acquiring 
fitness to render social service, and to enter 
upon it heartily. 

If social service be an end of education, a 
hope may be entertained that endeavours will 
be made to cast education on right lines. But 
even when this has been done, there yet remains 
much to be accomplished before members of 
society receive the direction which is needed ; 
for, a scientific interpretation of society itself is 
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urgently required. At the present time there 
are many engaged in the task of trying to deal 
with the facts and phenomena of social life, as 
the exponent of physical science deals with the 
phenomena of nature. Progress is slow, partly 
because the possibility of a scientific explanation 
of society has not been widely recognised, and 
partly because the task itself is beset with diffi- 
culties ; but abundant materials for a rational 
interpretation of society have been collected. 
The facts of social life have been studied with 
an earnestness which gives promise of good 
results. Accurate generalisations from the 
collected data can now be made ; and these 
enable the student of social life to proceed with 
a measure of confidence in the effort which 
he makes to present a scheme of civilisation 
that may be generally accepted. In an article 
in the Fortnightly Review^ Mr J. B. Crozier 
has conclusively shown that there has been 
sufficient digging in separate departments of 
social science ; that specialism is apt to run 
to seed ; that the time has come when, guard- 
ing against the dangers of specialism, a science 
of civilisation may be constructed ; and that 
this science should be the keystone of a scheme 
of higher education. 

This is, indeed, the demand of the day. 
The physical sciences have justified them- 
selves by the definite and reliable results to 
which their exponents can triumphantly point. 
^January 1904. 
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Experimental sciences, like biology and medi- 
cine, which deal with living things, have also 
done much to merit praise and command con- 
fidence, though their conclusions do not stand 
in the same plane as that occupied by the results 
of purely physical sciences. They are fruit- 
ful and useful, but, from the very circumstance 
that they deal with life, which no science has 
yet fully explained, they are still empirical, 
and their findings are not without flaw and 
uncertainty. 

The sciences of human life — psychology, 
ethics, economics, politics, and religion — cannot, 
unfortunately, be spoken of in the same terms. 
The exponents of each of these sciences have 
laboured in their exclusive furrows. They have 
not recognised that they are all attempting to 
cultivate the same field. They have not taken 
advantage of the conclusions to which each has 
come, but have rather boasted that they have 
given to their own particular science an inde- 
pendent treatment. They have often positively 
refused any light which each might render to 
the other. This is to be lamented, but it is 
more than a matter of mere lamentation ; for 
it makes progress slow, and much labour 
fruitless. 

A science of human life is, however, possible. 
We do not discuss the much-disputed question 
as to whether such a science has already been 
founded. Some affirm that ever since Comte 
published his elaborate works, and largely on 
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account of the principles which he enunciated, 
the science of society has been established ; 
others deny this, and maintain that there is no 
science of society. Before Comte flourished, 
Adam Ferguson, the friend of Sir Walter Scott, 
in his famous Essay on the History of Civil 
Society, showed that social life can be treated as 
a whole ; and he also did much to prove that 
there is a science of society. But, these dis- 
cussions apart, it is generally admitted that, if 
the term social science be taken as meaning the 
collection and comparison of social facts, and 
the deduction of universal principles from them, 
then, in that sense, a science of society is 
possible. 

Many writers, like Sir Henry Maine, have 
attempted an explanation of how men came 
together and formed social groups out of which 
society grew in course of time. The fact is 
beyond dispute that men and women, taught by 
experience, consent to submit to law, and live 
together seeking common ends. There must 
be some rational explanation of this social life. 
This is, indeed, the subject which the student of 
social life studies. He marks the controversies 
which are carried on by exponents of mental 
phenomena ; but he is not so much concerned 
with their disputes as with their findings. He 
sees clearly that certain broad truths are well 
established. It is no part of his business to 
declare for this or that school of psychologists. 
It is enough for his purpose if he discovers that 
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there is a general consensus of informed 
opinion that the essence of personality is 
reached by a synthesis of thought, will, and 
feeling. He accepts that definite result, and 
proceeds to note of what use it is to the moralist. 
Here again he eschews controversy. He is 
satisfied if disputants agree on the question as 
to what is moral ; and he leaves them to settle 
the why} He accordingly takes such terms as 
\h& good, justice, love, and makes their content 
the standard by which all actions of the in- 
dividual and society must be tested. He insists 
that economics and political art cannot disregard 
the moral standard. Each has its own sphere. 
That is allowed ; but the path of social progress 
is blocked if it be maintained that either is an 
end to itself, and bears no relation to conduct. 

The student of society must, indeed, ever be 
on his guard against the dangers of specialism. 
It has rendered great service ; but it must be 
related to human life as a whole, and society 
must benefit by all that specialists accomplish. 
Society, however, cannot be explained in terms 
of any one science. All that concerns human 
life must be taken into account ; and when this 
is done in a scientific spirit the science of society 
itself emerges. 

At the present moment there are many 
writers who take the larger category which the 
science of society supplies, and find a place in 
it for all that each of the sciences of human life 

1 See Wundt's Ethical System, p. i6i. 
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contributes. Starting with the conception of 
the unity of the race, they maintain that not 
otherwise than by taking such a large category 
as the science of society can justice be done 
either to the excellent results which each of the 
sciences of human life produces, or to society 
itself. Man stands closely related to his 
fellows. He needs their aid. His life cannot 
be realised apart from them. The student of 
social life sees these intimate and necessary 
relationships ; and he soon reaches the con- 
clusion that, if higher and higher social services 
are to be rendered, and if society, as that 
through which the individual life is developed, 
is to become a more and more perfect medium 
for the realisation of human life, then society 
itself must receive a scientific treatment, and 
the inviting subject which it presents must 
receive special attention at the hands of all 
educationists. 

VI 

It is now evident what aid and direction may 
be given to the members of society who are 
required to live for the good of their fellows, 
and who are promised their own in seeking 
their neighbours' well-being. That at which 
they ought to aim, and towards which all their 
efforts ought to be directed, is the betterment of 
social life. Whether a perfect science of society 
can be offered or not, this, at least, is plain, that 
society can- be improved, and that all, even the 
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humblest members, can do something towards 
improving it. This definite task is imposed on 
all. It is honourable in the highest degree ; it 
is also arduous. To be rightly discharged, 
the social ideal itself must be steadily kept in 
view, and constant strenuous efforts must be 
put forth. 

Righteousness and love, the moral qualities 
which contain within themselves the right to 
rule and reign, cannot have legitimate sway, 
unless there be an individual and collective 
endeavour to obey their sacred and high 
behests. Such an endeavour will not be made 
until social betterment lies as a burden on the 
conscience of men, and becomes with them a 
perfect passion ; not until there has been a new 
adjustment of the moral vision, and an entire 
change of mind in relation to the end of human 
life and the objects which are alone worthy of 
pursuit. But these are things of which no one 
who believes in a Divine Purpose, running like 
a silver thread through human life, and in the 
progress of the race, can despair. 

It may be matter of regret that the social 
ideal in all its attractiveness is not set up before 
the minds of youths who are entering upon life's 
duties. Birth may also be given , to a spirit of 
pessimism when scholars are seen to leave 
school, having nothing else in view but material 
prosperity ; or when a survey is made of the 
motives which govern commercial transactions, 
and of the self-aggrandisement which obtains in 
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the higher professions as well as in business. 
Society, indeed, as presently constituted, is 
anything but hope-inspiring. The gratification 
of personal desires, the eager pursuit of so- 
called "gains," men trampling ruthlessly on the 
rights of their fellows, caring nothing for their 
feelings or interests, and a few of them, when 
the Nemesis of their actions overtakes them, 
seeking a balm for their conscience in doles of 
charity, or perhaps in hypocrisy, clothing them- 
selves with the cloak of religion — these create a 
dispiriting spectacle, and almost justify despair. 
But even these things, rightly understood, 
so far from discrediting the hope of a purified 
and transformed society, only show the present 
actual conditions of human life, and the serious 
task to which men are required to apply their 
heads and hands. The place which we have 
deliberately assigned to religious teaching in 
the day-schools, obliges us here to say that, in 
our judgment, the gracious message which Christ 
has commissioned His Church to make known 
to all men forbids any of His followers from 
entertaining the belief that society cannot be 
regenerated and transformed. We have given 
its own place to religious education, because it 
elevates and ennobles the mind which sincerely 
receives its truths. It is the pledge also of a 
regenerated society. The followers of Christ 
are taught to pray that God's will may be done 
on earth as it is in heaven. Christ claims all 
departments of human life ; society must respond 
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to His claims, and righteousness and love must 
reign and rule within it. ^ 

But philosophy equally with religion dis- 
countenances a hopeless spirit and selfish 
aggrandisement. It is true that one school of 
philosophy sees nothing higher in human life 
than pleasure or happiness, and tries to justify 
self-seeking. Other schools, however, teach 
that the Good and the Right have an imperial 
power, and make for the highest well-being of 
all classes ; that there is an ideal, infinitely 
superior to the material or sensuous, the 
magnetic influence of which is ever playing 
upon the human spirit, and drawing it towards 
all that is supremely excellent and true. And, 
if we descend to the political arena, there also 
there is an ideal ; for the statesman who 
ceaselessly labours for his country's good, does 
not spend time and energy from selfish motives, 
but because he is impelled by a vision of the 
possibility of better social conditions. Some 
politicians may misuse their position and seek 
only personal advantages ; but those who have 
left the deepest impress on history have been 
inspired by noble and unselfish aims. Thus an 
ideal runs through all human life, and is itself 
a witness that service in the interests of the 
betterment of society is the highest and noblest 
which can be rendered. It is also a prophecy 
that social life shall go on improving, and that 
ultimately all selfishness shall be banished from 
its province. 
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The task of the educationist is now obvious. 
The potent influence which education exercises 
must be directed towards the perfection of 
society. That is the ideal to be attained. 
Other factors are necessary, and will each play 
its own part ; but apart from education the 
ideal cannot be reached ; for, an endunng 
and healthy social state is the outcome of a 
long educational process. The education must 
begin early. Scholars must be t5.ught to 
recognise the economic and moral principles 
which make for a flourishing society, and the 
" notes " of true social prosperity. They must 
constantly be reminded of the lessons which 
history writes out in large capitals, and especially 
of this, that a perfect social state cannot be 
attained by force. History records many a 
social cataclysm. Men have often in sheer 
despair resorted to revolutions. These may 
sometimes have been justifiable, and even 
necessary, as is the thunderstorm which clears 
the air ; but revolt is an inadequate instrument 
of social progress. As in nature the gentle 
shower and purifying, life-giving heat are essen- 
tial to the bringing forth of fruit, so in social life 
the moral qualities which guarantee justice and 
peace must be put into play. Scholars, and 
indeed men at all stages of life, should be taught 
that disinterested service is of the highest repute, 
and the most fruitful. As the years go on, and 
education is more and more directed towards the 
perfection of society, this conception is gaining 
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ground. Some time has elapsed since Ruskin 
published his famous essays under the title 
Unto This Last, which he described as " the 
truest, rightest -worded, and most serviceable 
things I have ever written."^ Many people 
thought that he was a mere dreamer ; but to- 
day opinion is changed ; for even his severest 
judges recognise that he was as keen -sighted a 
social reformer as a competent critic of art, and 
that his doctrine respecting the greater honour 
which is paid to the self-sacrifice of the soldier, 
physician, and clergyman, as contrasted with 
the estimate put upon the selfish, gain-acquiring 
pursuits of the merchant, holds an incontrovert- 
ible truth.^ The satisfaction which comes from 
the mere accumulation of wealth is poor when 
compared with that which is enjoyed in spending 
one's strength in promoting the good of one's 
fellows. " It is more blessed to give than to 
receive." Wealth cannot command the heart's 
affections or evoke love. Riches are a burden 
which few can carry, and at the same time 
realise their life by means of them. These are 
truths many illustrations of which are written 
on history's legible pages. It is pre-eminently 
the duty of educationists to teach young people 
these truths, and to direct their minds to the 
wide and inviting fields of social service. The 
right discharge of this sacred task brings its 
own reward, and is also that which gives dignity 
to education. Let this ideal be prominently 
1 See Preface, p. ix. ^ j^d., pp. 26-28. 
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set before teachers and scholars alike ; let it be 
clearly seen ; then educational methods and 
agencies will conform themselves to it ; and 
when scholars leave school and take their place 
as citizens, society will through enlightened 
individual and collective service become strong, 
healthy, and enduring. Thus, education can do 
much to improve social life, and to make the 
attainment of the social ideal possible. 
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